








Tue Ipeat Executor 


gee the several qualifications of the ideal executor, 
the most essential are: the broadest possible expe- 
rience in financial matters, familiarity with fiduciary re- 
quirements, unquestioned responsibility, both as to 
character and resources, and the certainty of being able to 
serve as long as may be necessary. a, 


Probably there are many today, especially those who 
contemplate making wills, not fully aware of the intimate 
personal interest that a progressive trust company takes in 
all affairs intrusted to it. Furthermore it possesses special - 
facilities not available to other trustees; its financial status 
is at all times subject to examination by state officials; 
and, most significant of all, a trust company is pernianent. 


This company, through its modern Trust Department, 
is unusually well equipped to serve individuals and cor- 
porations in all fiduciary capacities. It acts as executor of 
wills, administrator of estates, trustee under wills and 


voluntary trusts, guardian of estates of minors and of © 


the insane, conservator of property of aged persons, and 
as custodian of securities of individuals and organizations. 


The Old Colony Trust Company offers with its un- 
surpassed facilities a long and successful experience in 
every field of fiduciary service. 


Further details are given in our booklet ** Comcern- 
ing Trusts and Wills,” which we will gladly 
send you upon request. Address Department M 


O_p Cotony Trust Company 


f ii 
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Convevaneers Cite Pnsurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson FREDERICK C. BowpitTcu, President 
Howarp K. Brown RocGerR Bianey, Treasurer 


Finance Committee 

















ESTABLISHED 1818 


Arechs Athen 


>€ Le LOTHIN HIN 
Gentlemens | Furnishing ae 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
LITTLE BUILDING: TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 


Telephone Beach 4743 


Clothing Ready made or to Measure for Autumn 


Evening Clothes, Cutaways, Sack Suits 
Sporting Clothes and Medium-weight Overcoats 
English and Domestic Hats & Furnishings 
Boots and Shoes for Dress, Street and Outdoor Sport 
Trunks, Bags & Leather Goods 


Send for ** Comparisons” 
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Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $2,500,000 





RELIEF FOR THE BUSY MAN 


In handling trusts the business man finds that the many burdens imposed 
on the trustee by income tax and inheritance tax laws, as well as the 
problems of investment, require much more time than he should take from 
his own affairs, yet he feels in duty bound to carry on the administration 
of the trusts. 

If the State Street Trust Company were appointed co-trustee, all details 
in connection with the trust would be handled by the Trust Company and 
at the same time the individual trustee would be kept in close touch with 
important matters of administration, at no more expense to the Trust. 


Our officers are prepared to furnish further information upon request. 


STATE STREET TRUST CO. 


ALLAN FORBES, President 


Massachusetts Ave. Office : Main Office : Copley Square Office : 
Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 33 State Street 581 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated 1891 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 














More than 


Routine Banking 
HE SERVICE we render is not 


limited to routine banking. Our 
customers are invited to consult with 
us about their financial or business 
problems. We have special depart- 
ments through which we give infor- 
mation and assistance in matters out- 
side the scope of ordinary banking 
service. We take pleasure in promot- 
ing the interests of our customers. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 
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We invite correspondence from those having 
banking business to transact, and from those 


who desire a banking connection in Boston. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


50 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 





Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 
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Founded 1851 


24 Broad Street 
New York Boston 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


Providence 


Estabrook & Co. 


Investments 
and 


Financial Service 


15 State Street 


Hartford Springfield New Bedford 














Investment Bonds 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


New York 


Established 1848 


44 State Street, Boston, 8 
Chicago 


Higginson & Co. 


30, Lombard Street, London, E. C. 3 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 
Cambridge, Mass. 
4lst year opens Sept. 24, 1923. 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
WILLARD REED, ’91. 














De Witt Clinton School 
A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Prepares for College and Technical School 


On September | the school will be located in its new home 
on the Plant Estate, Cotton St., Newton, Mass. The build- 
ings are large and well-equipped and are surrounded by 
spacious grounds which offer an opportunity for all outdoor 
athletics. The classes will be under the direction of a care- 
fully selected faculty. 


For particulars and illustrated booklet address 
Mr. JOHN B. HEBBERD, Headmaster 








—— & Burr 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


53 STATE STREET 


BOSTON 














INDUSTRIAL AMERICA IN THE WORLD WAR 


GROSVENOR B. CLARKSON 


“To the industrial history of the war, this book makes a first and most authoritative contribution, 
at once clear, interesting and full of proof.” — Georges Clemenceau. Illustrated. $6.00. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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In Boston «:. 


You have a choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels: 
LOL 
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HOTEL TOURAINE 


versally esteemed for its luxury, 
beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere. 


PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
J. R. WHIPPLE CORP. reputation for New England cooking. 
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1923 STYLES 








UNNAUNNENTAE SeveONCN NONE TON 


Amoskeag Fabrics 

















have made them more popular than ever. Consumers will demand them. 
Specify the following tickets : 


AFC Ginghams_ Utility Ginghams Staple Ginghams Romper Cloth 
Seersuckers Chambrays Bleached Madras 


1921 Cloth Daisy Cloth Tunis Cloth Teazle Down Fleecedown Smyrna Cloth 
Panola Cloth Denims ACA Tickings 76s and G B Muslins Toweling 
Worsted Dress Goods 


Serges Cheviots Panamas 
Manufactured by 


AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, N. H., U.S. A. 
40 State St., Boston 34 Thomas St., New York 
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HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


Established 1888 


Members of New York, Boston and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges 


Investment 
Securities 


60 Congress St. 42 Broadway 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND 
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Hog Island. Ships 
s Are Good Ships¢ 








A HOG ISLAND SHIP 
IN THE PANAMA CANAL 


In Service on the Seven Seas 
H: ISLAND produced 110 cargo ships. Today 103 of them are 





busy on the Seven Seas, although general shipping conditions 
are such that only one-fourth of the United States Shipping 
Board fleet is in commission. 





The Hog Island Ships have steamed a total of 9,000,000 miles— 
400 times around the world. Built under war conditions and at un- 






heard-of speed, it has taken peace conditions and the severe compe- 





tition of a declining market to show their great commercial value. 





\. DESIGN BUILD 
MANAGE 


ewe” STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
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Preparatory and Professional Schools . 





LAKE PLACID SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Sound College Preparatory Work 


The usual advantages of a small boarding school with the 


unusual advantages of year round OUTDOOR LIFE 
FALL AND SPRING 
In the Adirondacks, at Whiteface Inn on Lake Placid. 
Golf. Tennis. Boating. Athletics. 
Public Speaking. Debating. Music. 
WINTERS IN FLORIDA 
On Biscayne Bay, 5 miles south of Miami. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog to 


HERBERT L. MALCOLM, LAKE PLACID, N.Y. 


STUY VESANT 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


WARRENTON -_ VIRGINIA 


In the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 
Fifty miles west of Washington. 


EQUIPMENT: Ninety Acres, New Buildings, Open air 
Gymnasium. 
SCHOLARSHIP: Small Classes, Individual Instruction. 
Preparation for Yale, Harvard and all other Colleges. 
ATHLETICS: Usual school sports, Football, Baseball, 
Tennis ; also Golf, Riding, Fox Hunting, and Week- 
end Camping Trips. 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 9 TO 13 
UPPER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 14 TO COLLEGE 
Terms $1250 Send for Catalog 
EDWIN B. KING, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster 





Harvard Dental School 


As candidates for the degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine, the school receives graduates of Arts or 
Sciences of approved colleges or scientific schools and students who have completed a year in Harvard 


College or in any approved college or scientific school. 


All applicants must present evidence that they have such knowledge of English as is ordinarily obtained 
in one year in an approved college (six semester hours) : Biology (six semester hours) ; Chemistry (six 
semester hours); and twelve semester hours of electives from the following: — 

A modern foreign language. Mathematics. History. Technical drawing. Shop practice. Psychology. 


Economics. 


A certificate of the completion of one year of work in Physics in an approved high school or one year 


college Physics. 


A certificate of the completion of one year of work in Biology (Zodlogy and Botany) in an approved 


high school, or one year college Biology. 


Either Physics or Biology must be taken in college. 


The fifty-fifth year of the school begins September 24, 1923. 
For details in regard to the requirements and catalogue, address 


Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Law School of Harvard Anidersityp 


TERMS 


OF ADMISSION. 


The following men will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 


degree : — 


Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 


the Class during the Senior year. 


The following men will be admitted as special students, but not as candidates for 


a degree : — 


Graduates of approved Law Schools. 


The School will open in 1923 on Monday, September 24. 


For further information communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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STARTING LIFE ANEW! 
RO GE RS HALL ‘admin 


For you who are leaving college to embark upon a business 
career there is a new beginning. You have yet your mistakes to 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS make and, because of them, your disappointments to endure. 


You must begin to think of something more serious than tie 
On an elevation facing Fort Hill Park, which commands a view of the winning of a baseball game. You must tread a new path where 


Concord River Valley and the A of New bi TE baseball counts so little and where losses in the world’s work 
count so much. It is vital for you to keep abreast of the happen- 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE ings of that new world, to keep informed of its doings, and, if 


possible, to keep ahead of it. 





Thorough preparation for College Entrance Board Examinations ; 
In no way can you be better informed than by constant 


GRADUATE COURSE OF TWO YEARS use of that newspaper which prints news and articles of 
the business, social and political world that are authori- 

Homemaking, Secretarial and Social Service tative and timely. Such a paper is the 
Unusually attractive equipment. Five buildings Boston Evening Transcript 


For Illustrated Book and Booklets descriptive of Courses address . eae : 
which has been an institution in the community for nearly 100 





MISS OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS years, seeking from its beginning to disseminate a broader 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS knowledge of the more important things of life. 
CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE | The Orange Divan 
Residence, Business and Investment Property By Valentine Williams 
in the vicinity of the University The best mystery story that the 


author of “The Man with the 
BENJAMIN P. ELLIS Club-Foot”’ and “Island Gold” 





and has yet written. 
EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) $2.00 at Houghton 


HARVARD SQUARE all bookstores Mifflin Co. 




















LUCE’S 
Press Clipping Bureau 


71-73 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK 
8 BOSWORTH ST., BOSTON 








Employs about 80 persons in reading more 
newspapers and periodicals than are read by 
any other office in the world, who cut from 
them —to order —matter for Public Men, 
Officials, Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, 
Authors, Candidates, and others with a per- 
sonal interest; Organizations of all kinds; 
Railroad, . Insurance, Manufacturing, and 
other Corporations; Contractors, Supply 
Houses, and all sorts of business concerns 
that seek contracts or trade from a distance, 
and want to know of chances to do business. 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to 
how we can help, sent on request 


DEALERS IN NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 
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A CONTEMPORARY AND 
PERMANENT HISTORY 


OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Are you as a graduate interested in maintaining a com- 
plete record of the University in the index of which 
you can find mention of any man who has affected the 
life of the University and every event of consequence ? 








This is the function of 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ 
MAGAZINE 


which prints quarterly 


1. A Review of the life and growth of the University by the University Editor. 

2. News from more than 60 College Classes, 80 Harvard Clubs, and the Associa- 
tions of all the Professional Schools. 

3. A compact and authentic record of College sports. 

4. Special Articles on Undergraduate Student Life contributed by the Student 
Editor and other undergraduates. 

5. Many articles of general interest by eminent Harvard men. 

6. Memoirs and Portraits of the most distinguished of our worthies, views of the 
new College buildings as they are erected, athletic groups, facsimiles of 
rare Harvardiana, etc. 

7- A record of the literary productions of Harvard men, and critical reviews of 
the more important works. 

8. The Official Records of the Corporation and Overseers, list of Marriages, 
and the Necrology of the Alumni. 

g. Each volume, with illustrations, averages about 800 pages. 


The Governing Boards regard it as a valuable medium for extending 
the influence and making known the resources of Harvard University. 


Published guarterly in Sept., Dec., March, and June 


Annual Subscription, in advance ......... Four Dollars. 
Single Copies......... One Dollar and Fifteen Cents. 
Annual Postage on Foreign Subscriptions . . . . Forty Cents. 


Annual Postage on Canadian Subscriptions . . Twenty Cents. 


Send Subscriptions and Orders to 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 








| 321 Shawmut Bank Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Under the Editorship of 


ROBERT M. LOVETT 


Editor, The New Republic 
Professor of English, University of Chicago 





HE Riverside College Classics afford a real opportunity not only to students but to 

the general reader as well. The volumes in the series are attractively bound in red 
cloth, stamped in gold, and provide at an unusually low price many of the greatest books 
in English and American literature. For the open shelves in your personal library, or 
for your reading table, you will find no books more convenient or companionable than 
these. 


Arnold: Selections from Prose Works. William S. Johnson. .go 

Bacon: Essays. Complete. Clark S. Northup. .80 

Boswell: Life of Johnson. Gerard E. Jensen. .80 

Briggs: College Life. .65 

Briggs: To College Girls. .65 

Bryce: Promoting Good.Citizenship. Ada L. F. Snell. .65 

Burroughs: Studies in Nature and Literature. .65 

Early Plays. Clarence Griffin Child. .80 

Eliot: Training for an Effective Life. .65 

Gawain and the Green Knight: Piers the Ploughman. .85 

Goldsmith: The Good-Natured Man and She Stoops to Con- 
quer. Thomas A. Dickinson. .S8o 

Hawthorne: The Scarlet Letter. .go 

Howells: A Modern Instance. $1.00 

Huxley: Autobiography and Essays on Science and Educa- 
tion. Ada L. F. Snell. .80 

James: The American. $1.00 

English and American Sonnets. Laura E. Lockwood. .65 

Lowell: Selected Literary Essays. Will David Howe. .go 

Milton: Selected Essays. Laura E. Lockwood. .go 

Milton: Selections from Prose and Poetry. J. H. Hanford. .go 

Newman: University Subjects.. Ada L. F. Snell.  .65 

Perry: The American Mind and American Idealism. Ada L. 
F. Snell. .65 

Ralph Roister Doister. Clarence Griffin Child. .80 

High Tide. Mrs. Waldo Richards. .80 

Little Book of Modern Verse. Jessie B. Rittenhouse. .80 

Second Book of Modern Verse. Jessie B. Rittenhouse. .80 

Ruskin: Selections. James Holly Hanford. .go 

Shakespeare Questions. By Odell Shepard. .80 

Shelley: Selected Poems. George Herbert Clarke. .go 

Sheridan: School for Scandal. Hanson Hart Webster. .80 

Tennyson: Selected Poems. J Preparation. 

Wordsworth: Selected Poems. /2 Preparation. 














HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


NOTABLE BOOKS 
OF THE FALL 





TOYT- BIEN OV-RIEN 
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SUCetTey 


THE MAGICAL CHANCE THE PRAISE OF FOLLY 


DALLAS LORE SHARP BLISS PERRY 

Papers on literary subjects, written with the 

author’s customary mellow wit and wisdom. 
$2.00 


Essays that point out roads of escape from 
the commonplace and conventional. — $1.75 


Social Life in Ancient Egypt 


SIR W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE 
The daily life of the Egyptian is vividly set forth in this book by the greatest 
living Egyptologist. $2.00 
TENNYSON GEORGE FRIDERIC 
HAROLD NICOLSON HANDEL 


“The most vital portrayal of the great NEWMAN FLOWER 
Victorian Laureate that has yet been given.” bs onttate ‘ ; 
1 : "8 T. ) sank ‘ ee a i sa A definite biography of extraordinary interest 
—London lLeleg ts $4. A % Sees s ’ 3 
- ee 4 and fascination. Lavishly illustrated. $7.50 


MEMOIRS OF 
LI HUNG CHANG THE erpee ieed THE 


W. F. MANNIX 
This amazing fabrication (written in a 
Hawaiian jail) has been reissued, with an 
introduction by Ralph D. Paine. $2.50 
GEORGE III AND THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


FRANK A. MUMBY 
Letters between George III and famous 


WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS 
The story of these early settlers of New York 
and the Middle States is an epic rich in 
dramatic situations. $2.00 


THE OLDER UNIVERSI- 
TIES OF ENGLAND 


ALBERT MANSBRIDGE 





statesmen, relating at first hand the opening An historical account of these famous col- 
of the American Revolution. Illustrated. leges, written primarily for the American 
$5.00 reader. Illustrated. $2.50 


Civilization and the Microbe 


ARTHUR I. KENDALL 


This authoritative book by one of the world’s most eminent bacteriologists 
(now Dean of Northwestern University Medical School) illuminates in non- 
technical language the most romantic and fascinating realm that modern 
science has yet discovered. $2.50 


FRIENDS OF MY LIFE FORTUNE’S FOOL 
AS AN INDIAN RAFAEL SABATINI 


JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ The adventures of Colonel Randall Holles, 
An outdoor book of absorbing interest and a soldier of fortune in the madcap days of 
treasury of tribal lore. $3.00 Charles II. $2.00 


he 
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| VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
Open All the Year 





In the heart of the Alleghanies — 2500 feet ele- 
vation. Ideally located for outdoor sports or 
quiet relaxation. 





RIDING, DRIVING, TENNIS, GOLF, SWIMMING 


Famous natural mineral springs and complete 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Wonderfully ef- | 
fective in treating gout, rheumatism, digestion 
and nervous disorders. 


THE HOMESTEAD in its appointments and 


service will meet all expectations. 
Attractive Winter and Midsummer Rates. 


Through Pullman car leaves Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York, daily. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN 
Resident Manager 


BOOKING OFFICES — 
Ritz-Carlton Hotels 
New York and 
Philadelphia 
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National Thrift doesn’t mean 
merely saving money, but spending it 
wisely. Why waste money on a need- 
lessly costly container that is thrown 
away? Thrift dictates the purchase of 


WHITE 


HOUSE 
(ok 0) 3 3 0D 


because you get your money’s worth of 
Coffee, packed in an efficient double 
sealed container bearing a picture of 
the White House, and automatically weighed 
and packaged at a trifling cost per pound. 


“NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE” 


WHITE HOUSE TEAS offer surprising values with 
greatly increased distribution. Five popular varieties) in 
1-4 and 1-2 Ib. sealed canisters. 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 
Principal Coffee Roasters BOSTON--CHICAGO 














HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 HamiLton Piace, Boston 

















HINCKLEY & WOODS 






TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


I NS U RAN CE RL ee Little Hall as developed toni’ on under 
the leadership of the late William W. Nolen is being con- 
IS OLIVE RST. tinued by the same teachers who have been associated with 


Mr. Nolen for many years. ’ 
MOBILE, BUR- Ample facilities are provided for both boarding pupils and 
GLARY AND EVERY day pupils. Pupils are received at any time. 
DESCRIPTION OF INSUR- Address all vrespondence to 

ANCE AT LOWEST RATES. CHARLES A. HOBBS, Little Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1868 Telephones: University 0627 and 3190 
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Or 
oe 


The initials of a friend 


You will find these letters on many tools by which 
electricity works. They are on great generators 
used by electric light and power companies; and 
on lamps that light millions of homes, 

They are on big motors that pull railway trains; 
and on tiny motors that make hard housework 
easy. 

By such tools electricity dispels the dark and lifts - 
heavy burdens from human shoulders. Hence the 


letters G-E are more than a trademark. They are 
an emblem of service—the initials of a friend. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Founded in 1865 


115 DEVONSHIRE STREET 17 WALL STREET 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
Branch Offices 


216 Berkeley Street 45 East 42d Street 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


10 Weybosset Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Government Bonds 
Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 


Letters of Credit 





Correspondents of 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 
LONDON 
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OFFICERS 


OF THE 


HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION 





President 
HENRY WINCHESTER CUNNINGHAM. ’82, or Boston, Mass. 


Bice-PJresivents 
WILLIAM THOMAS, ’73, oF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
GEORGE DICKSON MARKHAM, ’81, or Sr. Lours, Mo. 
JAMES JACKSON STORROW, ’85, oF Boston, Mass. 
THOMAS WILLIAMS SLOCUM, ’g0, or New York, N.Y. 
CHESTER NOYES GREENOUGH, ’o98, or CAmBRIDGE, Mass. 


Secretary 
JAMES ATKINS NOYES, ’83, or CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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THE RHYTHM OF HISTORY ! 
By EDWIN FRANCIS GAY, LL.D., 1918 


HE historian who looks intently backward must, almost uncon- 

sciously, together with his generation, also peer forward. He may, 
like Ranke, stoutly assert that his sole function is to discover and tell 
what happened, but in his selection from the confused mass of histor- 
ical facts, and in his interpretation of these facts which he has himself 
interrelated, he is nevertheless governed by the dominant thought of 
his age. That may be the immanent Hegelian idea unfolding itself 
majestically, or the triumphant march of liberty, or the importance of 
the growth of social institutions, political, constitutional or economic. 
Whatever form his contemporary preoccupation may take, he is 
moved by the same concerns which are moving his fellowmen as they 
grope their way forward. He may flatter himself that as a scientific 
investigator he has no passions, no prejudices, no interests save the 
truth. But his truth is of necessity relative and pragmatic, as affected 
by the interest of his own time. Philip Guedalla, who is really too 
clever to be an historian, remarks in a recent debate that “when the 
historian speaks of the verdict of history, he is always making it up as 
he goes along.” The historian may be a great artist, he may recreate 
the past and make the dead generations live again, but his own genera- 
tion imposes upon him also its insistent claim for help in answering its 
own problems. 

Even the humble pedagogue, without aspirations to such artistry, 
must at times try to answer troublesome questions from his students. 
He finds that he cannot elude the queries as to social utility by declar- 
ing that the study of history is an end in itself and that the questions 
of to-day or to-morrow are none of his affair. If his unsatisfied audi- 
ence pushes him further and he then claims that history, rightly stud- 


1 Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard University, June 22, 1923. 
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ied, gives a “sense of direction,” he is still made to face the questions 
of “‘where from” and “where to.” “God only knows,” he may honestly 
but perhaps impatiently answer. But they are at him again. “We are 
not asking you for ultimates; we do not expect from you the omnis- 
cience of H. G. Wells, or a vision like his, stretching from the nuclear 
masses in stellar space to the Men like Gods of three thousand years 
hence. But you have studied a segment of a small are of human his- 
tory. What do you think of the present trend of the curve, and can 
you not plot its course with some indication, say in a dotted line, of 
its probable immediate future?” 

“T have often warned you,” replies the harassed teacher, “of the 
danger of historical analogies and too sweeping generalizations. We 
prefer,”’ he adds with a twinkle of malice, “to leave these to the sociol- 
ogists. For myself, the longer I live, the more I am inclined to agree 
with the late Professor Schmoller of Berlin that the world of political, 
social-psychological, and economic phenomena is a terribly compli- 
cated business — ‘ Es ist alles so unendlich compliciert,’ he used to say 
with a pensive wagging of head and weaving of fingers.” 

The youngsters at this can hardly restrain their respectful disgust, 
and suggest rather than say that he is either trifling with them or that 
in his too obvious senescence he has lost his way in the forest after 
spending a lifetime in labeling the trees. 

“Can’t you,” they ask again, “forgetting for once your critical aca- 
demic colleagues, speculate a bit, or haven’t you ever really thought 
about your subject in a relaxed kind of way?” 

“Well,” he answers, resigned to his fate, ““I must begin by another 
warning that these general speculations usually end in platitudes or 
worse, but since you insist, and we are not in the classroom, I shall try 
to tell you my inmost mind. This undertaking suggests to me a war- 
time motto in a Washington office: ‘It can’t be done, but here it is.’” 
He pulls up his chair and stretching out his arms upon his study table, 
as he did on his lecture desk — so strong is habit — he begins: 

“T think one of the most tempting topics for speculation which so- 
cial history offers is its rhythmical movement, or rather its series of 
rhythms, and the relation of some of these rhythms to cultural prog- 
ress. That humanity might be moving upward, perhaps along a spiral 
path, seems to have been a notion first popularized by the hopeful 
eighteenth-century social philosophers. Before that it was the general 
impression that humanity must be steadily deteriorating, having left 
the Golden Age or the Garden of Eden some distance behind. That 
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‘man is born unto trouble as the sparks fly upward’ was a conviction 
strengthened not only by all the preachers and all the satirists, but by 
the observation of many generations that the ‘good old days’ were 
those of the grandfathers. There was, it is true, for these saddened 
people, a paradise ahead, but it was the other side of the grave, and 
access to it was dubious, since it was limited to a selected group who 
qualified for entrance not merely by righteous living but by strict ad- 
herence to some one of several forms of intellectual belief— which one 
was a matter of acrimonious dispute — or perhaps in addition by the 
intercession of other fellow humans who claimed, as magicians or 
priests, a special influence with the spirit world. It came, therefore, as 
something of a revelation to our modern world, hardly yet to be really 
believed, that some upward movement, some general amelioration of 
life, some progress was already taking place, and that by a concerted 
social effort we might accelerate the march, though the way be still 
steep and arduous, to that radiant city on the hilltop of human hopes, 
to a Golden Age not behind us and lost forever, but ahead of us and 
attainable on this earth.” 

“Isn’t this the heart of the socialist faith — its religion of human- 
ity?” asked eagerly one of the audience. 

“Yes, this is its spiritual tap-root and it is sound, but among the il- 
lusions concerning human motives and social institutions which pos- 
sess many of our socialist friends one is that their Utopian bean-stalk, 
like Jack the Giant-Killer’s, will grow overnight to the sky. They 
dream of social evolution, but they too often talk in terms of cata- 
clysms and sudden dispossessions. They are not cosmically patient 
like true evolutionists, but, in common with most zealous reformers, 
they want the world remodeled under their own eyes before they die. 
The children of Israel used to murmur, demanding to be led at once 
into the promised land, and so it has been with all the impatient, head- 
strong and stiff-necked sons of men. We are always prone to forget how 
infinitesimal is the life of a human being, and how gradual and accom- 
modating and complex are the processes of change.” 

Some one murmurs: “‘ Unendlich compliciert again.” 

Unruffled, the speaker continues: “As I was saying, the idea of hu- 
man progress was a hope-giving release, but it was accompanied with 
the idea of rhythm in development. One of the suggestions made was 
that successive civilizations pass in turn through the stages of primi- 
tive vigor, a middle age, a full development of social organization and 
intellectual brilliance, only to wither into decay. Roscher, the German 
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economist, accepted this hypothesis; the American, Draper, made it the 
foundation of his book-that so many of us have read in our youth; in 
our own day the historian Edouard Meyer has applied it to the series of 
ancient civilizations, and about this theme Spengler has woven his 
suggestive fantasies. If this cycle of the birth, maturity and death of the 
institutional organism is applied to nations or empires on the analogy 
of the life of the individual, like an inverted Baer law, it follows that 
the hope of continued social progress rests in the transmission of cul- 
tural advances from one civilization to its successor. An Aztec culture, 
ruthlessly exterminated, may, indeed, apparently leave nothing ex- 
cept to the spade of the archeologist, but a Minoan or a Carthaginian 
civilization, also destroyed, mingled its arts and myths in the inheri- 
tance which came through Greece and Rome to us. These tragedies of 
human endeavor do not succeed one another in vain, like the ceaseless 
tossing of the unfruitful sea. Much is lost; there is enormous waste, 
but ideas like seeds are scattered abroad and bring forth harvest on 
wider plains.” 

One of the group says, “But,” and then hesitates. 

“Well?” inquires the speaker. 

“In these successive advances of civilization, or rhythms as you 
seem rather fancifully to call them, do inherited accretions of culture 
come to the individual? A recent writer in a popular magazine has 
picked the seven great Americans. Put them beside any seven great 
Greeks — for instance, Mark Twain beside Aristophanes or Euripides. 
Are our moderns greater men with greater intellects?” 

“*T think,” was the answer, “that your question is beside the point, 
your comparison is impertinent. You ask me to compare the men at 
the very apex of a civilization which in some respects was the greatest 
of all, with the individuals of another civilization which is still in the 
making and which manifests greatness of another order. Will you also 
put the home-owning farmer of the United States beside the helot of 
Sparta? Or our free industrial worker beside the slave in Thucydides’ 
shield factory? Can you put ‘Who’s Who in America,’ with its engi- 
neers, inventors, organizers of great business, research men in medi- 
cine, physics, chemistry, biology, beside a similar list for ancient 
Greece? No. Progress must be measured by more tests than one, and 
if the number of human beings affected be also considered, then the 
measurement must be quantitative as well as qualitative. 

* But your query and the thought of culture reaching the masses of 
mankind lead me to my first affirmation of belief — since you insist on 
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knowing my convictions. Let me put first on the list faith in demo- 
cratic progress. You may feel that this is the beginning of my platitudes, 
but in the face of socialist denunciation of the present economic sys- 
tem, the after-war pessimism about civilization in general, the young 
intellectuals at home and the Mussolinis abroad, it may be in order for 
an old-fashioned person to testify to his deep respect for our existing 
democracy which with all of its defects but with all of its potentialities 
is the chief manifestation of nineteenth century progress. It is obvious 
that, by comparison with the past, there have come enormous ad- 
vances in man’s control of nature, in the growth of wealth, in the ele- 
vation of the standards of living for great masses of men, in the wider 
diffusion of education and intelligence, in the greater social-planning 
and covrdinating facility, and in the enlargement of the spiritual, or if 
you prefer the term, the intellectual horizon. 

“What, precisely, is to happen three thousand years hence, I cannot 
venture to guess, or whether our state is to decay like its predecessors 
no one can say. In some distant day Macaulay’s New Zealander may 
survey the ruins of London Bridge, or the Tibetan archeologists may 
be excavating our subways. Another such War of the Nations as that 
we have just escaped from, but more ferocious because even better 
equipped by this experience with engines of destruction, may shatter 
Western civilization. But I hope and believe that we shall shake off 
our apathy in time to prevent this. We have built our foundations 
more broadly and more securely on a democratic basis than ever be- 
fore in history. I have faith that for a long time to come — and I 
speak of time as an historian, not as an astronomer — social progress 
will continue, and that for humanity as a whole there will be a nobler 
and fuller living. 

“But let us take up this matter of rhythm in human affairs which 
seems to you a little fanciful. The second point I want to make is that 
social progress is not in a straight line. This, it seems to me, is true of all 
the past; it holds true for to-day and in all likelihood for the long future 
— even three thousand years hence. 

“Take first one of the minor rhythms, perhaps of a different order 
from that I have chiefly in mind. The business world has recently 
heard much, we may hope to its advantage, of the peaks and valleys of 
the business cycle; it has become aware of the regular recurrence 
within a comparatively short space of years of business depression fol- 
lowed by gradual recovery, full prosperity and then, as before, from 
causes generated from within, a decline to another doleful depression. 
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The extremes of this periodic swing, it is believed, can be mitigated by 
a wide recognition of the facts and by prudent planning on the part of 
the business community, but so far as I am aware no one with knowl- 
edge of the subject has ventured to foretell the complete flattening of 
the curve. Even with wide-spread intelligence and exceptional busi- 
ness acumen, this would imply such a perfect balance of courage and 
caution applied by large and diverse groups of producers and consum- 
ers at just the right moments as from a social-psychological standpoint 
to be practically impossible of attainment. And under the competitive 
system, or any other, it would probably be undesirable, even if it were 
possible, to remove entirely the periodic pressure which stimulates to 
increased economies of production and improved economic organiza- 
tion. These short pulsations of business activity are declared, without 
adequate proof, to have some relation to other rhythms of nature, such 
as cycles of sun-spots and rain-fall, but they are more probably self- 
generating and organic, and behind the economic movements are 
to be found factors of a social-psychological character. The business 
cycle has been studied hitherto by statistical methods and this partic- 
ular rhythm is susceptible of fairly accurate quantitative measure- 
ment. So also are the longer rhythms, the so-called ‘secular trends’ 
which the price statisticians report to us. There have been perhaps 
five of these longer swings during the same period of one hundred and 
ten years of American economic history which has experienced fifteen 
recurrent crises of the cycle. 

But there is a still longer rhythm in social history which cannot be 
so readily measured. Even though more elusive and complex, it none 
the less exists, and it is what I chiefly wish to discuss with you. I have 
great sympathy with those who hold that there will be no genuine sci- 
ence of economics until we can fashion more instruments for the deli- 
cate and minute quantitative measurement of social and economic 
processes. Our statistical base line is still too short, for reliable social 
statistics are of very recent origin. In the meantime, some approxima- 
tions and temporary hypotheses are permissible and necessary. And 
after all, historical observation may be fully as illuminating as the 
work of one of the Italian mathematical economists to which I remem- 
ber turning with eager anticipation. His paper was ‘On the Law of Per- 
iodicity in Economic Phenomena,’ and, after pages of elaborate math- 
ematical formule and equations, he proved to his satisfaction that 
there are normally fewer marriages on Friday than on other days of 
the week. Even this disappointment, however, did not check my quest 
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for the Law of Periodicity. I continued to believe that social progress 
is not made along straight, even lines, but sinuously, by overlapping 
curves, by periodic swings and interlocking rhythms.” 

The speaker pauses, as if meditating how to approach the next part 
of his discourse. One of his hearers interposes a question. 

“How about the economic stages which the German economic his- 
torians have made so much of, and which you yourself, I recollect, 
have expounded to us from the lecture platform? How about Hilde- 
brand’s barter economy, money economy, and credit economy, and 
Biicher’s series of industrial stages — household, handicraft, putting- 
out system, and factory system? Don’t these ‘stages’ all assume 
development practically in straight lines, from the earliest time down 
to the present day?” 

“They do,” was the answer, “and that is part of the trouble with 
them. They are useful as the temporary scaffolding of investigation, 
but they tend to obscure the real complexities of growth. They over- 
simplify. In Biicher’s scheme, for instance, to keep his straight line 
he has to squeeze all the industrial forms of ancient civilizations into 
the category of household economy. He has to call the factories of 
Greece and Rome enlarged households, and has to assert that only 
slave labor was employed in them — all of which, to say the least, is 
very much open to question. A thick book has been written to show 
his thesis wrong even as applied to Roman agriculture in Cato’s time. 

“Your question, however, only increases my hesitation in proceed- 
ing with my thesis regarding a major rhythm in social history. I fear 
lest I shall myself oversimplify. I wish to suggest the importance for 
the interpretation of history of the new essays in social-psychology. 
But how shall I attempt to apply the analysis of social motives to his- 
tory, without wearying you on the one hand with a tedious historical 
review, or, on the other, without losing myself in the new psychology? 
I confess I emerge somewhat dazed from my occasional reading of re- 
cent books in this field. What is an instinct, an emotion, a disposition? 
All the writers disagree. How shall we analyze the complex disposi- 
tions? One recent authority says: ‘Human nature as we find it is an 
apparently inexplicable maze of conflicting dispositions, so that it is 
difficult or impossible to determine, in a particular case, whether con- 
duct is egoistic or altruistic. An egoistic may be subordinate to an al- 
truistic ultimate motive, or an altruistic to an egoistic, so that the es- 
sential problem, in a particular case, always is: What is the ultimate 
motive?’” 
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“The complicated difficulties indicated in this passage are not made 
easier by the revival of the old dispute as to whether there are really 
any altruistic motives — or only an enlightened self-interest. There 
seems, however, on this point, to be some agreement. There is a recog- 
nized cleavage in human motives between those which are primarily 
self-seeking, which have their root in self-preservation and self-expan- 
sion, and those which seek the satisfaction of others, which go back to 
sex and parental love and the preservation of the species. I hold that 
since man is essentially a gregarious animal, the motives for the species, 
however much they are entangled with motives of the self — and 
combined they always are, sometimes reinforcing, sometimes conflict- 
ing — are necessarily of predominant power. 

“This fundamental predominance of what we may, for convenience, 
call the social motive, which combines with the desire for the Common 
Good also such egoistic impulses as the desire of esteem from one’s fel- 
lows and the fear of their disapproval, seems to me worth examining 
by the social historian. It is so pervasive and taken for granted that it 
is forgotten or undervalued. Its working has also been obscured for us 
by the eighteenth century hedonistic philosophy, dealing with pleas- 
ure and pain primarily as affecting the individual. The ‘laisser-faire’ 
school, in political and economic thought, assumed self-interest as the 
prevailing if not the sole motive. Letting men alone, the individual 
unhampered, confiding in the belief that in some inscrutable way the 
clash of selfish interests somehow works out for the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, became the guiding principle. A study of the 
laisser-faire doctrine, of its dominance and-decline, will illustrate my 
contention of the importance of social psychology to the understand- 
ing of history. 

“There was contemporary reason for lifting the self-seeking motive 
in the scale of social estimation. If society at any given moment not 
only tolerates but applauds the selfish, masterful, adventurous activ- 
ities of the ‘economic man’ seeking his own gain, we may conclude that 
it needs for the time being the free individual in the free field and that 
the change in social evaluation indicates an urgent demand for initia- 
tive and enterprise. The nations of western Europe at the close of the 
eighteenth century and during the greater part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury experienced such an urgent need. From the Renaissance voy- 
ages of discovery to the occupation of the East Indies and through the 
period of colonial settlement in America, there had come a widening 
vision of virgin lands and a dazzling hope of wealth, calling for the 
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daring of adventurers and for the self-sufficiency of the pioneer. In 
the mother countries of emigration the rate of population increase was 
stimulated and social pressure accentuated. 

“This was particularly true of England, the home of the Industrial 
Revolution. The new markets were demanding a greater production 
of staple goods, which could not be supplied by the old technical meth- 
ods and by the existing industrial organization, or by men bound by 
traditional social restraints and craft gild or mercantilist regulations. 
There was a demand for unlocking the gates which checked the ener- 
getic, experimenting, self-reliant individual. Political freedom from ar- 
bitrary power, religious toleration, economic liberation from meddling 
governmental interference were desired because they were found by 
the test of experience to be productive. What the free enterprise of the 
Industrial Revolution brought in material results was so overwhelm- 
ing that for several generations our fathers exalted free and unlimited 
competition and believed the State should be reduced to the ‘état gen- 
darme’ of Jean Baptiste Say. 

“It is to be noted that the beginnings of centrifugal individualisin 
in the Renaissance and Reformation were closely followed by the strong 
operation of the centripetal social forces in the building of the new na- 
tional states and their mercantilistic policies. The medieval craft gilds 
were decaying and overshadowed, but to a large extent and with new 
vigor the national states took over and continued in a wider field not 
only their protectionism but also their social obligations. But by the 
close of the eighteenth century, for a comparatively brief period, when 
this great rhythm of individualism reached its climax, the State as a 
social agency lost somewhat in esteem. Liberalism, as the political ex- 
ponent of the new doctrine of ‘laisser faire,’ swept restrictive laws from 
the statute-books. Feudal land legislation, gild and mercantilist trade 
regulations, trading company monopolies went overboard. Restric- 
tions were abolished on the freedom of religious worship, on freedom of 
speech, on the access to education and social opportunity, on freedom 
of movement, and in England on full freedom of trade. Liberty of the 
person was recognized, and the emancipation from serfdom, already a 
fact in England, spread from the French Revolution of 1789 to Ger- 
many, to the British colonies and finally, almost contemporaneously 
in the 60’s to Russia and to the United States. It was a great accom- 
plishment. 

“There is an additional political emancipation to be credited to lib- 
eralism. If men in the interest of economic and social productivity 
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must be regarded as self-determining units, if their self-interested ini- 
tiative is stimulated and their capacity enlarged, as experience demon- 
strates, by equality before the law in a free state, then it follows that 
they should enjoy the equal right of determining those laws. The poli- 
tical privileges and the class prerogatives of the few must be torn 
down and the many must be admitted to full participation in the 
rights and duties of responsible citizenship. This was the work of the 
older liberals. They have steadily widened the franchise and they 
have created democracy. Even Napoleon, otherwise authoritarian, 
expressed the prevailing idea when he wanted the Code Napoleon to 
atomize society into its individual and equal human units. 

“For a short time the vitality of the national state seemed lowered. 
Napoleon could rearrange the map of the Continent and revive the 
century-old dream of a united, federalized Europe under a French em- 
peror crowned like Charlemagne by the Pope. But the national pow- 
ers soon beat him down. Yet again, a half century later, Cokden, who 
professed himself an internationalist, could hope for world-wide free 
trade overstepping what he called ‘the petty boundaries of nations.’ 
But England alone, secure in her industrial preéminence, adopted 
free trade, and after the expiration of the Cobden-Chevalier low tariff 
treaties, protectionism everywhere revived. 

“After the turn of the mid-century, the national states were consoli- 
dated afresh. In the United States the dissension of states’ rights was 
ended by the blood of the Civil War. A few years later a united Italy 
and a new German Empire were welcomed by the old-school liberals, 
Their creed naturally included the self-determination of nations as a 
corollary to the self-determination of individuals. But they were cha- 
grined to find that as soon as the nations were freed, the strengthened 
national interests, for the supposed sake of their social security, turned 
against free trade and commenced the race of armaments. 

“Another surprise for the liberals was building up at home. In the 
midst of the political democracy they had fostered, the factory owners 
under ‘laisser faire’ were organizing an industrial autocracy, and the 
atomized workers, now regrouped, were organizing to meet it. We 
recognize that the rigorous discipline of the factory was essential. The 
new industrial organization, with subdivision of labor at machines in 
the owner’s building, necessitated rules as to hours and working condi- 
tions imposed at the outset by order of the factory owner. The best of 
the new factory managers were admired as ‘captains of iron amid 
their troops’; but the worst of them were harsh and brutal, self-seek- 
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ing individualists of an extreme type who shocked even their compla- 
cent contemporaries. The state found itself slowly forced, despite its 
theory of laisser-faire and free contract, and despite the opposition of 
the old liberals, to protect the workers by factory regulations increas- 
ingly stringent. 

“And thus, with rhythmic swing, one period of history begins, un- 
der our eyes, gradually to change to another, and the permanent, deep- 
seated urge for codperation, for institution-building, for loyal fellow- 
ship resumes its recurrent power.” 

The listening group has been patient under this long harangue. 
Now the critic of the idea of rhythm, he who called it “rather fanci- 
ful,’ again speaks up: 

“*T think you have even yet failed to make this business of rhythms 
convincingly clear. You have instanced one change of ‘motif,’ if I may 
continue the musical figure, but surely a rhythm implies a series of beats 
or changes. Where were the corresponding rhythms antecedent to this 
recent one you have sketched? And just how do the psychological 
motives come in? Are you trying to say that a period of selfishness 
alternates with a period of selflessness? Or is it all mixed up?” 

“T fear,” the speaker smiles in answer, “I have left it a bit ‘mixed 
up,’ as you call it. I deplore both my lack of lucidity and my lack of 
time. But you invited me to make this rambling excursion, and I 
shall not presume much longer on your patience. As for the earlier 
movements of this rhythm in the history of western Europe, to leave 
other series out of account, such as in Asiatic history, I suppose that 
when Roman rule had vanished in western Europe, when the tribal 
bonds of the invaders were weakening, and it was each strong leader 
for himself, there was then another outburst of individualism. These 
rough social builders thereupon made order in a broken world by 
laying the foundations of the feudal system. Perhaps there was a 
similar swing toward liberty a few centuries later when during the 
twelfth century trade was reviving, the towns were winning their muni- 
cipal liberties and merchants and craftsmen beginning the gild sys- 
tem. Certainly at a much earlier time there was an analogous period of 
social unrest and experimentation in government and religion in the 
latter days of the Roman Republic and at the founding of the Empire. 
But the rhythm is complicated, as I have said, by overlappings and 
regional differences. I am not speaking to you as a pedagogue, but I 
must take refuge for once in his prerogative and ask you to ‘look it up 
for yourselves,’ ° 
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“My point in regard to the mixed social motives is that gregarious 
mankind cannot stand too much or too long the play of selfish ‘free 
competition’ within the group. The problem is not one of either — or, 
but of somewhat more or somewhat less. Proudhon remarked, in his sug- 
gestive book, ‘Les Antinomies Economiques,’ that competition is like a 
dose of arsenic: a very small dosage stimulates the heart, but a little 
more kills the patient. The amount of permissible free competition, or 
rather its degree of freedom, varies with the social need. In differing 
degree it must always be active — this is what the socialists fail ade- 
quately to recognize — but it must always be subject more or less to 
group control, for the interest of the group predominates, and each 
member of the group consciously or unconsciously acknowledges this. 
The self-centred, active individual is a disruptive force, and there are 
periods in the rhythm of history when the cake of custom must be 
broken, when that disruptive, innovating energy is socially advanta- 
geous and must be given freer opportunity. But the social or group 
motive is even then latently powerful, while for normally longer pe- 
riods of the rhythm the motive of social stability and order enjoys the 
more marked social approval. It then becomes active in building and 
defending social institutions and in seeking security for its members. 
It shows a tendency to make an equality of opportunity its social 
ideal. This phase which exalts security and social justice ultimately 
leads to an overplus of self-seeking on the part of sub-groups or insti- 
tutions, to an excess of social dyke-building, to customs and traditions 
which no longer bring satisfaction to those who carry them. Irksome- 
ness and unrest grow. Rebellion may result, or at least the escape of 
rebellious individuals. The demand increases for energetic leadership, 
and the social emphasis shifts once more to individualism. In some 
such manner does the rhythm flow, each phase resolving itself by the 
inner forces of social psychology into the next. 

“Tt is now time for me to hazard my final thesis. The contrast be- 
tween the social ideals and the institutional life of the middle of the 
nineteenth century and those of the present day, the definite swing 
away from the theory of individualistic ‘laisser faire’ to a widely ac- 
cepted sense of group responsibility and to vigorous group activity 
seems to indicate the operation of the major rhythm we have been dis- 
cussing. In short, I believe that during the last two generations we 
have been crossing the threshold of a new historical period. There are 
many signs of a new time, and they are found noticeably similar in 
character both in Europe and the United States, though of course with 
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local variations. The same social-psychological cause is producing like 
effects, and the rhythm of this historical movement binds us ever 
closer to Europe. In this sense of a common social development, with 
interplay of common thought, we have always been entangled, and 
never more than now. 

“Like the corresponding phases of the rhythm in medieval Europe 
and under the Roman Empire, the new period has been, and prob- 
ably for some time to come will be, remarkably prolific in social organ- 
izations. On parallel lines, both abroad and here, since the sixties and 
seventies, labor and capital have each been forming institutional 
groups, either new or with a new vigor. Labor unions on the one side 
and trusts or kartels on the other are transforming the industrial 
world. The coéperative movement among consumers, and particularly 
among agricultural producers has grown mightily in Europe, and is 
now beginning here. Trade associations, local and national, of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers, have flourished notably in recent 
years, until we have about 5500 of them. Chambers of Commerce are 
now federated nationally and internationally. New associations of 
professional groups are constantly being added to the older professions 
— the accountants, the engineers, the railroad executives of various 
kinds, the personnel managers, the trade association executives, to 
name only a few. It is significant that these voluntary associations 
are forming not only to discuss their common interests, technical or 
economic, but they aim to serve increasingly the common purposes of 
their members and to lift higher their professional ethical standards. 
They are in fact now issuing numerous canons or codes of ethical 
conduct. . 

“Outside the economic area, the proliferation of associations, in 
every field, from the college professors to the postage stamp collectors, 
from the union of churches to the Ku Klux Klan, bears further wit- 
ness to the deep and pervading desire for codperation and fellowship. 

“Under the influence of this new impulse older institutions are be- 
ing inwardly transformed. The factory system, under the stress of 
competition to reduce unit costs in a great market, has increased enor- 
mously in size and in complexity of management. The autocratic 
tradition is giving way, under pressure from without and within; and 
the recent developments of personnel management and of works coun- 
cils, both in this country and in Europe, show that the human relation- 
ships involved are demanding a new codperative spirit on the part of 
the industrial leaders. In truth, the factory system, as typical of the 
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modern business organization, despite all its still unremedied defects 
as a social instrument has become one of the chief vehicles for the crea- 
tion and expression of the social motive. As one of these not fully 
remedied defects, there is still too much shifting of workers, too much 
‘labor overturn,’ but when these groups acquire greater stability loy- 
alty appears — that loyalty not merely to a man but to an institution 
which is the religious expression of the group spirit. 

“The group spirit is also remodelling democracy, but how we cannot 
as yet clearly see. Democracy rested on its theory of the atomized free 
individual, but developed as its chief instruments, the ballot, the 
elected representative, the political party, and the caucus. The indi- 
vidual was to be free to develop his personality, to be variously vigorous 
and self-expressive. The liberals who supported democracy gave it 
liberty as its watchword. But the social motive, coming into the as- 
cendant, is affecting democracy in ways unforeseen. It does not favor 
too much individual variation, too aberrant personalities; it tends to 
impose conformity and in so far is egalitarian in temper rather than 
liberal. It is no accident that Mussolini, expressing the social motive in 
present-day Italy, is outspoken against liberty, and has popular sup- 
port in enforcing order and discipline.” 

A quick voice asks. “Do you approve of Mussolini?” 

“T cite him only as an interesting symptom, though an extreme one, 
and therefore not likely to last. And it is also a symptom that our vis- 
iting business men, partially like-minded with him, come home full of 
his praises. The Mussolini case is a warning that, if we are to preserve 
the most precious gains of the preceding period, such as free speech 
and a frée press, free movement, and free personality, we shall have to 
exert effort to check or modify the extreme of the new social rhythm. 
We must try to keep democracy tolerant and generous. The old liberal, 
in other words, must needs in the new time become a conservative, 
while the new liberal, often an old conservative, welcoming the 
change, has found a new watchword in the ‘Common Good.’ The 
problem is not merely one of size, to be handled by a more efficient 
political machinery, it is also one of changed social tendencies and mo- 
tives which are everywhere breaking down the old party system and 
making meaningless the old appellations. 

‘Another factor in the new order is also modifying political de- 
mocracy. The proliferation of social groups and sub-groups with their 
diffused loyalties leads to clashes and struggles between groups, as 
exemplified by the demarcation or jurisdictional disputes between 
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the labor unions — or even the athletic rivalries between colleges. 
Until political parties, emerging from their present transitional muddle, 
discover the change in rhythm, and adopt clear-cut issues either sup- 
porting or modifying the rhythm, they cannot hold as their accus- 
tomed own the loyalties now wavering toward other centres of social 
interest. Under present conditions no preaching or hectoring can pre- 
vent the formation of political ‘blocs.’ In the meantime, in European 
countries the political leaders are learning how to accommodate them- 
selves to such ‘blocs,’ to reconcile and conciliate differences of group 
" interest — no longer to rule by dividing, but by combining and uniting. 
This is probably to be our political task here. The reconciliation of 
clashing groups, the combination to secure social order is, indeed, one 
of the major problems to be met in the new era. It will be met by wid- 
ening the group spirit and by establishing still new codrdinating agen- 
cies and institutions. In fact, we already have our own little Mussoli- 
nis, only more tactful, to bring order and smooth coéperation in the 
exuberant groups concerned with baseball and the movies. These 
frictional difficulties in the new democracy can be overcome. We do 
not need to moan lugubriously or to wring our hands in despair about 
the failure of the democratic state. Democracy is in truth very much 
alive. It is vigorously and rather cheerfully groping along its new way, 
but it greatly needs eyes to watch its course and cool brains to guide 
.” 

“But will democracy accept the guidance of brains?” comes an in- 
terjected question. ‘You have just said that democracy under the 
sway of the prevailing social motive prefers equality, and dislikes out- 
standing personalities.” 

“T am convinced that democracy will not reject the leadership of 
clear-sighted, sympathetic men. Our voluntary associations already 
show it. Jacksonian democracy thought, or believed it thought, that 
every man was as good and as efficient as his fellow. Hence the politi- 
cal doctrine, ‘To the victors belong the spoils.’ Industrial democracy, 
however, is clearly working toward a new conception. It believes in 
consultation, in the consent of the governed, but the citizens of the 
factory, when it is put to them, themselves demand voluntary disci- 
plined coérdination under competent technical direction. They like a 
firm, fair boss. We all do. In our political democracy we have hith- 
erto devised the machinery for securing the consent of the governed— 
and the strength and validity of democracy lie in that as compared 
with other forms of government. But in this country at any rate we 
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have still to find the means whereby democracy may secure fully com- 
petent technical direction. Civil service only partly solves the prob- 
lem. You young men ought to join the Civil Service Reform League 
and help it solve the rest. It needs new blood. 

““Let me add one word more. What I was saying about the clashing 
of group interests as against each other applies as well in another way 
to the greatest of our problems, the relations between nations in the 
new world we are entering. One of the manifest indications of the new 
rhythm was, during the last half century, the recrudescence of nation- 
alism the world over. The modern nation is the highest political ex- 
pression of the social motive. It is the focus of a justly great and in- 
tense loyalty, all the more necessary in the growing welter of the lesser 
social groups contained within it. Social progress is encouraged not 
merely by the competition of individuals, as we once thought, but by 
the rivalry of groups, and not least by the emulation of nations. Na- 
tionalism was never more vigorous and sensitive. The spirit of ‘Civis 
Romanus sum’ can be repeated to-day, with pride and tenderness, by 
the men and women of scores of nations. When, however, this deep 
feeling meets a similar deep feeling in conflict, and national honors and 
sovereignties collide, we have no way to settle difficulties better than 
those used by the Italian bravi, described by Benvenuto Cellini. In 
war we lack even the scruples of the eighteenth-century duelist. It 
is incredibly stupid not to establish continuous agencies of conference 
and adjustment for the fair settlement and compromise of disputes be- 
tween nations. We assert that our civilization with its social motive 
must not suffer again a War of the Nations. But that assertion alone 
without intelligent planning and international organization will not 
avert another cataclysm. Make the League of Nations such an agen- 
cy of conference and adjustment, if it is not such already, and put the 
United States in — taking the World Court in our stride. It is not so 
much that the world needs us there; we need for our own sakes not to 
stand aloof. We cannot afford to deny the social motive in our world 
relations. This is our next step in the new rhythm of history.” 

The speaker rises and with him his hearers. As they go out of the 
room together, the young critic concedes a point: “There may be 
something in your rhythm idea, even if you do at times rather drag it 
in. *But I agree with that man Schmoller: ‘Es ist alles so unendlich 
compliciert.’” 
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MEMORANDA FOR A SONNET SEQUENCE ' 
By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


... The herb Lunaria, ceremoniously gathered at set times, laid upon any lock it 
makes it fly open. (THomas Futter.) 


I 


TueE herb Lunaria, old books aver, 

If gathered thus and so, in moony patches, 
Has property of mystic opener 

When laid upon the fastest locks and latches. 
In this respect, the moonplant duly matches 
The magic of the poets, who bestir 

Their art to loosen spirit’s careful catches 
And split our secret bolts like gossamer. 


To sprinkle moonseed on the tight-locked soul 
Bidding it open, or stand soft ajar -— 

To sprinkle moonseed, gathered thus and so, 
This is the poet’s honorable réle. 

Like some old Tudor captain bound afar 


I hear him crying Inward! Inward Ho! 
* * * * 


II 


So put your trust in poets. They’ll befriend 
Your mind with truth, that nourishing surprise: 
In matters whither prose can scarce extend 
They'll speak you plainly and without disguise. 
They shrive you boldly, minus compromise; 

No gusty jargon, spuriously penned, 

But that true language all can recognize 

And no man ever fully comprehend. 


Then put your trust in poets. They'll not fake, 
Pretending meanings in things utterly vain; 
You cannot coffin them on lonely shelves. 


1 Read before the Harvard Chapter, Phi Beta Kappa, at Harvard University, June 
22, 1923, 
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The hopes we were half shamed of, and the ache, 
They know: they succor us with mirth and pain 


And words that make us real to ourselves. 
* * * * 


III 


How often accent, metric scheme, and time 

Compel the poet to give sense a twist: 

And reckoning his prosody, his chime, 

He finds that what he meant to say, he missed. 

But of his art this is the happy gist, 

That words will sometimes blossom, spread, and climb 
Like roses on a trellis. Double assist 

Makes lovely the bare lattice of his rhyme. 


My sonnet rhymes, AB, AB, BA... 

And life, like verse, seems coded on strict plan; 
Too slavish to technique, we stunt the dream. 

But whiles, when pure strong passion has her way, 
Beauty can flourish wildest and still scan, 


Truest to thought since also true to scheme. 
* ¥ * * 


IV 


A Trial Balance, to see what I find; — 
Desir: A greedy fool of sensual earth, 
Cursed with a thousand trivials, and inclined 
To surly indolence and ribald mirth. 

CrepiT: I seem to feel some spunk of worth 
Or I should never be so hot to grind 

My wits against the stone, and bring to birth 
Sonnets, these broken fragments of the mind. 


Aye; here we settle up and make redress, 
We certify and find the books correct 
And on the honest side a balance due: 
What poets write in purest selfishness 
Becomes a public asset, in effect, 


For trying to tell his heart, he tells yours, too. 
* * * * 
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vV 


This is a sonnet of praise, astounded praise, 

In honor of men’s intricate affairs; 

I weary of the indignants and blasés 

Who only see stupidities, despairs. 

These smoky, smouldering spirits, are they heirs 

Of those great souls that burned with such clear blaze? 
There is in every hour, my heart declares, 

Wonder enough to last me all my days. 


I used to keep a diary, but discerned 

No evening industry could tally truly 

The astonishment of life, or itemize 

My mirth. Yet I’m not callous, having learned 
That if a man laughs too loud and unduly. 


He usually finds tears in his eyes. 
* * * * 


Wi 
Certainly that night I was uninspired — 
Too tired to write, even too tired to think: 
Tired of the search for words that I desired 
And their sweet curlicues penned in black ink. 
And why the devil (thought I) should I swink 
To discover my fool heart? So, quite unfired 
By any ember, and with eyes all blink 
I lurched to bed. I repeat it, I was tired. 


Sudden, with heart of anger, eager-witted, 
I leapt, and wrote: I lied, I lied, I lied! 
In blackest of the black now let this shine: — 
There are some ills can never be acquitted: 
Love turned to lust; and poets who have died 


Before they'd ever written a perfect line. 
* * * * 


VII . 


There always are a hundred good excuses 
Why this particular work we might postpone — 
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The casual distractions and abuses, 

Or weariness, the dentist, or the phone. 

If people would (you say) let you alone 

And letters should be answered . . . but the deuce is 
That days to weeks, and weeks to months have grown, 
And years are flowing downward through their sluices. 


This is the greatest cleavage among men: 
In politics or trade you daren’t be rude, 
But No is the master word in every art. 
O poet, learn you to be churlish, then — 
Your work is done in hard-earned solitude 


And with a spice of anger in the heart. 
7. a ee 


VII 


Printers and proofreaders have rigid rules 
And fetiches of use. They concentrate 

On the mere literal text, the molecules 

Of syntax: if you phrase or punctuate 

An unfamiliar way, they’ll regulate 

And drill you to the usage of the schools. 
Stiff-grammared men, and stubborn in debate, 
They teach us to be canny with our tools. 


And yet I warn you of Proofreader’s Mind 
Which, burning on the rote, grows a disease. 
Read not the text of life as proofmen do, 
For error, not for meaning: lest you find 
(Punctilious with mere apostrophes) 


You miss the inward plot, the large construe. 
* * * * 


Ix 


On a subject that has been much hemmed and hawed 
I'll give you ultimate reason. I mean, Sex. 

Sex, I believe, is Nature’s most gorgeous fraud; 

She makes us think (the moralist to vex) 

It more important than it is; she decks 

It prettily with colors, and we’re awed. 
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She has reasons of her own, not free from specks — 
Her methods sometimes seem a little broad. 


But that’s biology, solely. When the poet 

Deals with the theme, it shows quite different laws, 
Justifies the embarrassing He and She. 

Along with Sex, the Muse makes her introit: 
Women are snares, no doubt, but also cause 

Of all the world’s most lovely poetry. 


x 


Here is this darling day; how shall I spin 

Its texture out and make it long for you? 
Extenuate these hours so wide and thin 

You'll almost see Eternity shine through! 

To-day we'll wear Time threadbare: patch it, too, 
With little partings, just for discipline; 

When necessary, without sour ado 

Let this day end, that others may begin. 


How well Time wears! Examined thread by thread 
A Day is a baby Year .. . looks like its father... 
Now, lost in happy silences and words 

I had forgot we ever shall be dead. 

And later, we’ll pretend (if you would rather) 


The evening crickets are the morning birds. 
* * * * 


xI 
Rich am I now: yes, rich beyond belief 
Having To-day in pouch: yet soon, the reverse; 
To-day will flit, which constitutes my grief 
And leaves me beggar, with an empty purse. 
I’m also something bolder and much worse 
For this To-day I stole, and that’s my chief 
Exult. As in the rune we learned at nurse 
I’m rich man, poor man, beggar man, and thief. 


But conscience pricks me not. To be explicit, 
I feel more pride than shame at this poor theft: 
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I deem it Petty, not Grand larceny. 
Old spendthrift Time will never even miss it; 
Little it was to him: he’s plenty left... 


Little to him, but infinite to me! 
* * * * 


XII 
How quaint life’s oddities are. How quaint!... until 
They happen to yourself. Then humor dies 
And laughter seems to grow a trifle shrill. 
How comic lovers are, storming good-byes, 
Unless you’re one of them. With pained surprise 
Men learn that poetry’s not just the skill 
Of words long dead: but actual You’s and I’s — 
And if you have not learned that yet, you will. 


Me is a touchy creature, chained near home: 
Calm to observe the trespasses next door, 
But, on his own estate, quick to take fright — 
And hearing footsteps that too closely come 
Shouts instant outraged clamor, like the roar 


And honest anger of a dog at night. 
: -« * * 


XIit 


And so I give you words to keep you fair: 
Lovely words, older than I or you; 

Experienced proud words, each one an heir. 
Assembled here with such observance due 
They’ll feel a little lonely and askew 

In any other poem anywhere. 

I'd like to have them feel — well, not quite true 
In other poems, if you were not there. 


Yet we will not be selfish. Like the seeds 

Of our Lunaria, these words we’ll scatter 
Hoping that in some distant May or June 
Others will find them fragrant for their needs, 
And walk among them, pondering the matter 
As in a garden brightened by the moon. 
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“MISCHIEF IS WROUGHT BY WANT OF THOUGHT.” 
By SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86 


VERY dear friend sends me regularly — whether for the im- 

provement of my mind or merely for my delectation, I am un- 
able to determine — a weekly publication made up of leading articles, 
reviews, science notes, and topical matter generally, culled from the 
principal English and American newspapers. The selection is well 
made and certainly affords a ready means of comparing a variety of 
views on passing events, but it also forces one to realize the amount of 
labor and ability devoted to the instruction of an indifferent public 
and how much good work is doomed to the dusty oblivion of a news- 
paper file. 

I think it was a Frenchman who said, “A leading article must make 
its success before noon, for by that time those who have read it will 
have forgotten it, and those who haven’t read it will never look at it.” 
(Frenchmen do say things like that.) The leading article or “editorial” 
is distinctly a product of our time, designed to meet the needs of rest- 
less curiosity and universal Education; and, as often as not, intended 
to exploit them in favor of special interests. Most men have only 
enough time at their disposal to read one paper, and they naturally 
select the one reflecting their temperamental attitude toward public 
questions, and, indeed, toward life in general. When anything hap- 
pens that excites their interest, they invariably turn to the editorial 
column to see what their trusted preceptor has to say, and, quite 
ingenuously, they accept as their own whatever views he may express. 
They do not take into consideration that the paper may have some 
hidden purpose to serve, and that, day by day, their minds are being 
moulded into sympathy with it; they merely feel sure its opinions are 
sound because they find them so much to their liking. 

Essentially, a good editorial is an exceeding fine example of special 
pleading — the ex parte sophistries and evasions of an advocate de- 
livered with the candor and impartiality of a judge — and its confident 
tone creates a first impression that usually survives the ablest confuta- 
tion. Having done its work, it dies, chiefly because it is by nature 
and purpose ephemeral; partly, perhaps, because it lacks the vital 
spark of complete sincerity. 

Not long ago, a child was taken to the hospital to have a bead ex- 
tracted from its ear. The surgeon saw that some bungling operation 
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had already made matters worse and the mother was questioned. She 
had heard people speak of a thing going in one ear and out at the 
other, and she had accordingly tried to push the bead through with a 
knitting-needle. The anecdote is not irrelevant, for it is a striking in- 
stance of the power of words and formulas over the unthinking mind. 

Reading has become, with most people, an automatic scacciapensiert, 
a thought-expeller, as the Italians say, like knitting, or Patience, or 
the twiddling of the thumbs; but out of it all something (usually the 
least likely) seems to stick, and makes itself manifest in extraordi- 
nary ways. A good memory is too often mistaken for general intelli- 
gence — a fact worthy the attention of those who pin their faith in 
the future on indiscriminate Education. How many of us are capable 
of acting upon the advice of the Red Queen: “Always speak the truth 
— think before you speak — and write it down afterwards”? Re- 
cently a gentleman who has traveled much, and who probably imag- 
ines that he has seen everything, questioned me about the food supply 
in Italy during the World War; I told him the bread ration had been 
very insufficient. “Oh, I suppose you could fill up on macaroni,” he 
replied airily — and he believed it. Now he must have known that 
pasta in any form is made from wheat and that it is a less economical 
preparation than bread; and that, if bread was scarce, macaroni must 
have been scarcer; but he had been taught to associate macaroni with 
Italy and had probably come to look upon it as a natural phenomenon 
like the sunny sky or the earthquakes. 

I find I have steered a rather devious course to the mark [ had in 
view. What chiefly interests me in the little periodical of which I 
spoke is a column devoted to “Thoughts” or “Sayings of the Week,” 
brief pronouncements on all sorts of subjects by men whose names 
have become, for the moment, familiar. Some of the sayings are 
appropriate enough, many propound an undisputed thing with patri- 
archal solemnity, and a few are as unthinking as a thought can possibly 
be. Of this class, one in particular deserves consideration, not only 
on account of the prominence of the personage to whom it is attributed, 
but also because an analysis of it will show the danger inherent in the 
modern propensity to meddling, heedless, disserviceable change, 
commonly called Reform. 

“I doubt whether an able-bodied man should be asked to be a second or 
third footman.”’ (Dean Inge.) 

Obviously this “saying” is detached from its context, but we must 
take it as an approving editor sets it before us — and it is not the first 
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time the very reverend Dean of St. Paul’s has tripped. In itself the 
dictum would seem to have little interest for the average American; 
few of us find the footman question very pressing; but the time may 
come as the country grows richer and richer. During the religious 
controversies of the eighteenth century, it was a common taunt that 
‘a nonconformist’s second horse took him to the Parish Church”; and 
who can predict the elevating effect of a sudden accession to wealth 
upon the most stubborn Jeffersonian — or his wife? 

From whatever point we regard it, political, social, economic, 
esthetic, or moral, this “saying” is reprehensible. Consider the 
position: some fortunate individual finds himself in possession of 
sufficient means (how he may have acquired them is quite immaterial) 
to indulge the most expensive tastes; he believes — rashly, perhaps, 
but not iniquitously — that an establishment will increase his comfort 
as well as enhance his state. On what ground is he to be denied this 
freedom of choice? He does not ask for slaves; unconsciously, but 
none the less actually, he seeks for useful, self-effacing companions 
whose views of life and its amenities are in sympathy with his own. 
On the other hand, there are many of lowly station, seemingly well 
equipped by nature, to whom the rough and tumble of the struggle for 
existence is appalling, the sordid features of life exquisitely distasteful, 
and the uncouthness of their natural compeers a perpetual torment. 
On what ground are they to be forbidden to follow a lawful occupa- 
tion congenial to their aristocratic temperament? For the true 
Jeames (may he pardon a respectful familiarity) is at heart an aristo- 
crat, — indeed, the only aristocrat who has the courage, nowadays, to 
show his contempt for the Vulgar. At a time when England is swarm- 
ing with able-bodied unemployed, who have to be maintained at the 
taxpayer’s expense, it ill becomes those who have the public ear to 
discourage any one who is willing, either as master or as man, to 
relieve the situaticn. 

For some unaccountable reason there is a tendency to disparage 
domestic service as “menial” — a word used contemptuously only 
by those who are snobbishly ignorant of its real significance. But, 
wherein is it more dignified to stoke the furnaces of a factory than to 
lay a boudoir fire; to follow the vagaries of a power loom than to adapt 
one’s self to the caprices of milady; to be under the tyranny of a trade 
union rather than the more easily evaded dictation of an exacting 
master? At most it is a matter of innocent taste which each of us 
should be permitted to gratify as he will, without the annoyance o 
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impertinent criticism. A problem still awaiting the impartial his- 
torian is the extent to which the milder forms of slavery contributed to 
the elevation and refinement of ancient civilizations. An institution 
that relieved the better and more impressionable elements of society 
from the exhausting cares, annoyances, and occupations of everyday, 
and left them free for the self-development which is now a universal 
aspiration, must have done much for the advancement of the race; 
and it might be well to ask ourselves whether the present disposition 
to confound service with servitude may not have, ere long, a very 
injurious and retarding effect upon our own progress along the higher 
reaches of achievement. Generally speaking, the highest civilization 
is the one which affords the widest and freest scope to its individual 
units, which knows best how to give opportunity to every aptitude 
and talent; therefore any attempt to restrict the individual makes for 
retrogression, not for progress. Socialism pretends to recognize this 
truth, but, by resorting to a mechanical classification, an arbitrary 
selection and an inexorable assignment, it would deprive us of the 
redeeming modicum of ambition, romance, and adventure that alone 
makes existence bearable. 

The Dean evidently shares the popular prejudice, but, in spite of 
his redoubtable reputation, on this point he displays a rare timidity. 
Had he boldly declared himself opposed to the employment of men- 
servants in any reposeful capacity, he might have been able to make 
out a case satisfactory to those who desire to be convinced. He cannot, 
however, break so completely from the trammels of habit; he hums, 
and he haws, and he fidgets. He has too often enjoyed the felicitous 
ministrations of the Butler and the first man to risk the displeasure of 
such formidable functionaries; nor does he absolutely repudiate their 
humbler auxiliaries. The esthetical adequacy of the second and third 
man is what troubles the ecclesiastical conscience. They should not be 
able-bodied. Imagine for a moment a footman with a distressing 
cough, a halting gait, lean calves, or bottle shoulders; one who had to 
be considered, humored, and spared; who was at once an offence to the 
sight and a burden to the conscience! Every effort the poor creature 
made to please and content us would — but the picture is too painful! 

The more we ponder the matter, the more incredible, the more 
preposterous it seems that an active member of a mighty hierarchy 
could have committed himself to so devastating a heresy. If it were 
irreverently suggested that we confine our choice of curates and vicars 
to those unfit for other callings, this temporizing Mentor would be the 
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first to exclaim: “Then where shall we look for our Bishops, Archdea- 
cons, and Deans!” and may we not justly retort, “‘ Where are we to find 
our Butlers and our first men!”” Much as Jeames should derive from 
nature, he is still more indebted to art, or to experience and training — 
which is much the same thing. Many a Bishop has owed his prefer- 
ment to favor, a Butler never. The upward path from page-boy to 
that exalted position is slow, toilsome, and by no means certain. Those 
nuances of deportment, those subtleties of deference and insinuations of 
disapproval that distinguish the perfect servitor and that add so much 
to the discipline and security of Society are not put on like a new 
livery. They are the fine flower of a very gradual and laborious culti- 
vation, the triumph of painstaking genius. Is a masterpiece only a 
masterpiece when it finds itself in a museum? The second and third 
man are the ineliminable phases of an indispensable evolution — and 
it is only through evolution, and never by casual change, that we shall 
attain to whatever degree of perfection is possible in this’world. 

A typical feature of this ill-considered opinion is its gross injustice 
— a form of injustice that is becoming more common and more menac- 
ing every day. During the War, footmen, as such, neither demanded 
nor enjoyed exemption. Jeames did his bit with the rest and on many 
a desperate field, no doubt, added the dignity of his caste ta the valor 
of his race. It is needless to recall the ante-bellum activities of the 
Suffragettes. Immediately after the Armistice women were granted 
the vote and all its consequences, not, as was politely intimated and as 
they fondly believe, because of their services during the great conflict, 
but because the World, distracted by a thousand clamorous petition- 
ers, thought it a wise policy to conciliate the most militant though the 
least rational, in order to devote its few remaining senses to the solu- 
tion of really vital problems. They had learned to make themselves 
an organized nuisance and were respected so far as they were formid- 
able; while Jeames, who unassumingly did his part, to whom organiza- 
tion except in a social and convivial sense is synonymous with degrada- 
tion, and to whom disorder and riot are anathema, finds himself the 
object of contemptuous criticism, if not of actual obloquy, as soon as he 
seeks to return to his natural and time-honored vocation. The lesson 
is not to be mistaken, the moral of the fable of the bundle of fagots 
forces itself upon us; the times are such that no class, however exalted, 
can hope to survive unless it rises superior to the pardonable preju- 
dices of susceptibility and combines upon the broadest basis in defence 
of its rights and its dignity. 
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And how impolitic, how untimely is this gratuitous affront to a 
well-disposed but high-spirited order. Bolshevism is upon us. The 
butler’s pantry, the housekeeper’s room, and the servants’ hall — 
those quiet, peaceful retreats — are the very strongholds of Conserva- 
tism. Would any of the politicians who won the War, or even a 
General, dream of blowing up the safest redoubts along his line of 
defense at the very moment he was expecting an assault of incalculable 
violence? Yet our garrulous cavilers babble on without a thought for 
the morrow and its perils. 

Had a layman been guilty of this uncharitable intrusion, we might 
have suspected some latent malice, some paltry vendetta, sprung from 
the rankling memory of one of those signs of disapprobation, one of 
those snubs, in fact, which are Jeames’s only offensive weapon; but 
under the circumstances we must look for a less unworthy explanation. 
Whenever any one succeeds, either by plodding effort or by some flash 
of genius, in making a brief reputation for himself, the unreasoning, 
omnivorous, insatiable Public insists that he is competent to express 
an opinion on every possible subject from Relativity to the fashions, 
from the French in the Ruhr to the feasibility of ‘setting limed twigs 
for crabs”; and express it he must, for “the Public wants to know” 
is as irresistible as a summons of the Inquisition. Our Dean owes his 
worldly eminence to his outspokenness (a quality invariably delightful 
to those who are not its recognizable victims), and he is consequently 
in great demand as a speaker at every kind of banquet or convention 
that meets for a “purpose’’ — nearly always an equivocal purpose, as 
certain to wrong somebody’s rights as it is expected to right some- 
body’s wrongs. But whether reformers be gay or gloomy, hopeful or 
despondent, candid or conciliatory, they cannot know everything. 
On the occasion of this utterance, the Dean, hampered by an uncon- 
genial subject, was doubtless in the mid-stream of eloquence when his 
inspiration faltered. Terrified, he struck out wildly, clutched at the 
first floating straw, was carried away and, thus, found himself awhirl 
in the dangerous eddies of ingratitude, injustice, and, worst of all — 
banality. 
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WHAT STUDIES MAKE MIND? 


An ANSWER MADE THROUGH THE HARVARD LAW ScHOOL AND 
Many Co.LurcEs 


By CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, ’76 


PRESIDENT Emeritus or WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
CHAPTERS OF THE Put Beta Kappa 


7... forces that make mind and the worth of the tests which are 
applied to the mind, made or making, form two of the most serious 
and complex questions of the higher education. An answer, at least 
of some worth, to the two questions may be found in the colleges and 
in a typical professional school. 

The method of investigation for making answer in this instance 
was simple. The Secretary of the Harvard Law School compiled for 
me a list of the graduates of that School who, for forty-two years, 
from the year of their establishment in 1880 to 1921, had received 
final scholarship honors. The list numbers seven hundred and nine 
names. The names found in the annual record go from four, as in 1917, 
to thirty-four, as in 1902. These men are graduates of no less than one 
hundred and four colleges. In turn, the officers of these colleges fur- 
nished at my request a full and detailed statement of the studies and 
the honors of their graduates who subsequently took honors at the 
Harvard Law School. This Law School was selected for comparison 
for several reasons, — one being that it has the longest record of honor 
men of any American professional school. 

To the primary questions of the nature of the forces for the making 
and testing of mind, the facts thus presented do not allow the giving 
of an absolutely conclusive answer. Perhaps no conclusive answer is 
possible. But I do hope that the following pages, interpreting the 
material thus offered, will give some light for the making of a proper 
answer. Certainly the material thus offered is at least unique, what- 
ever may be the worth or worthlessness of the interpretation of it. 

The twoscore and two years covered represent a pregnant period 
in American and world-education. It is a period marked by the trans- 
fer of education from a pretty fixed and narrow content to a curriculum 
distinguished by the introduction of the new studies of the natural 
and physical sciences and of the newer humanities. The seven years, 
too, which each individual member of the group had spent in his 
liberal and professional education represent the most intellectually 
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formative period of his whole life. The resulting condition is, therefore, 
of significant interest to those seeking to discover what are the forces 
best fitted to give an education and training which most adequately 
prepare for the study and for the practice of a great profession. By a 
proper inference, moreover, intimations are offered concerning the 
character of the educational forces qualified to discipline the mind 
of man for securing high general purposes as well as for achieving 
aims strictly professional. 

Before entering into the formal and detailed statement of these 
facts, or into an interpretation of them, it is proper to ask whether 
honors conferred by the Law School of Harvard University upon its 
graduates are a fair and just test of intellectual power and progress? 
These honors are assigned as a result of examinations held upon the 
studies pursued in the School and passed with “distinguished ex- 
cellence.”’ These studies comprise technical subjects usually taught 
in a law school, and also subjects having general relationships. 

In the three years of his studentship, each man takes examinations 
in no less than seventeen subjects, and the actual period of examina- 
tion covers a total number of no less than seventy hours. The direc- 
tions or suggestions given to the student printed at the head of each 
set of questions represent rather impressive elements and qualities 
of the whole examination process. I quote from the papers set for 
June, 1922:1 

Give reasons in all cases. Do not be diffuse, nor too brief. One or two pages 
will usually be sufficient for a good answer. 

Give (a) your conclusion; (b) your reasons. .. . Credit will be given for 
concise and accurate English; no credit will be given for any answer more 
than two pages in length. 

Four hours. Give reasons for each conclusion. 

The whole chain of reasoning should be stated, including every proposition 
of law and the justification for it and the method of applying it to every case; 
but the limit for each answer is three pages. 

Reasons must be given in all cases, but terseness in presentation is a merit. 
... Assume that objections and exceptions are properly taken. 

State your conclusions first, then your reasons. 

Read the whole paper before answering any question. Credit will be given 
for concise and accurate English; do not write more than thirty pages in all. 


Twenty-five pages is a suitable maximum. 





1 Papers used at the Annual Examinations in Law, held at Harvard University, 
June, 1922, pp. 8-48. 
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The questions themselves form a series of problems. They are such 
problems as a lawyer meets in his practice. They represent, in fact, 
the “case system” raised to its highest power. 

These intimations indicate clearly and strongly the severity of the 
logical reasoning required in answering the questions proposed. To 
pass such examinations upon these subjects, set at the close of each 
year, demands a speedy and prompt command of one’s intellectual 
forces. It exacts accuracy of discrimination in the separation of the 
essential from the incidental, of the fundamental from the derived, 
of the necessary from the accidental. It commands power of general 
reasoning. It demands a mastery of logical method, and a sense of 
proportion of intellectual values. It requires an intellectual force, 
vigorous, trained for immediate use. It also presupposes soundness 
of nerves and of health, as well as fullness of knowledge. The ex- 
aminations stand, in fact, for the most effective use of the full in- 
tellectual power of the better graduates of the better colleges. It is 
through such forces that honors are won by the students. What may 
be called the “oratorical mind” has no place. The inference is in- 
evitable that the honor men of the Law School of Harvard University, 
of each year, are men of the best education. They do possess the 
qualities which the college of liberal learning seeks to create and to 
nourish in its graduates. 

In passing, it may be added that each Professor in the Law School 
reads, each year, from twelve thousand to twenty thousand pages of 
manuscripts. These manuscripts cover examinations held at the close 
of each academic year. These pages represent from five hundred to six 
hundred blue-books. One professor tells me he can read on the average 
three books an hour. It requires no prolonged process in mathematics 
to prove that such reading and assessment occupy practically a month 
of the working time of each year. This work, be it said, is not delegated 
to subordinates. It is clear that a professorship in the Harvard Law 
School represents something besides honor! 

All students entering the School are graduates of colleges. Among 
these colleges are those of historic foundation, the more amply endowed 
and equipped. The graduates therefore have pursued studies of a com- 
prehensiveness, worth and variety which belong to the most enriching 
curriculum. It is, however, only with the courses of study which the 
honor men themselves have pursued in their undergraduate career 
that I am now specially concerned. Of the one hundred and four 
colleges considered, I am, of course, obliged to make a selection. I 
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select six which are perhaps as representative of the diverse conditions 
of geographical and scholastic worth as could be made. The six are 
Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Knox, Leland Stanford, and Harvard. 
Other colleges may be equally representative, but none more. 

Of these colleges I am unable, of course, to give full statements re- 
garding the undergraduate studies of each man. At this point, too, 
selection must be made. 

Out of the fifty-five honor men who entered the Harvard Law 
School from Yale in the forty-two years, I select three, a member of 
the Class of 1902, a member of the Class of 1911, and a member of the 
Class of 1915. The member of the Class of 1902 took, in his Freshman 
year, these five studies: Greek, Latin, Mathematics, French, English. 
In the Sephomore year, he also took Greek, Latin, and French; 
Physics was substituted for Mathematics; and, in addition to English, 
what is called Rhetoric was taken. In his Junior and Senior years he 
took Philosophy, Economics, History, German, and Spanish, and, in 
addition in the Senior year, French, returning to the study which he 
pursued in the first two years. The member of the Class of 1911, 
in his Freshman year, took Greek, Latin, History, English, and 
Chemistry. In his Sophomore year, Greek, English, and History 
were repeated, and German and Philosophy and Rhetoric added. 
In his Junior year, his studies were Economics, English, Geology, 
History, and Philosophy. In the Senior year all these studies were 
repeated, and an addition made of Physics. The member of the Class 
of 1915, in his Freshman year, took Latin, German, English, Chem- 
istry, and History. .In his Sophomore year, the studies were identical, 
excepting that Greek took the place of German, and Biology the place 
of Chemistry. In his Junior year, his studies were Greek, English, 
History, Philosophy, and Anthropology. In his Senior year, English, 
History, and Philosophy were continued, Latin was substituted for 
Greek, and Music for Anthropology. 

Princeton sent, in this period, twenty-seven graduates, who became 
honor men, to the School. The undergraduate record of five represent- 
atives of this number is as follows: In point of time, the first honor man 
was a member of the Princeton Class of 1883. His subjects, for the 
long-ago period, were Greek, Latin, English, Mathematics, Philosophy, 
the Science of Religion, Chemistry, Astronomy, Politics, and Eco- 
nomics. The second honor man, coming seven years later, of the 
Class of 1890, was graduated with Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, 
Physics, Politics, Philosophy, English, Ethics, Astronomy. The 
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member of the Class of 1902 took Latin, Greek, Italian, Metaphysics, 
History, Mathematics, Psychology, Ethics, Economics, and Phi- 
losophy. The member of the Class of 1909 took Latin, Greek, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, English, History, Politics, Economics, and 
German. The member of the Class of 1916 took Latin, Greek, Mathe- 
matics, English, German, Philosophy, Physics, Astronomy, and 
Politics. 

For fifteen years of the period, Dartmouth College gave its men 
more largely of the Ancient Languages and Mathematics than 
many colleges. Of the seven honor men at the School, graduates of 
the classes between 1879 and 1894, the typical college record is a 
classical course having its basis in Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. 
The Dean of the Faculty writes me that, up to the year 1894, it was 
necessary for a man to put his principal work in the Ancient Lan- 
guages and Mathematics, but that, after this date, they were able 
more or less to make selection, and “B.S. candidates” with the basis 
of Ancient Languages began to prepare for the Law School. Under 
this new régime, the record of three men is representative. Of a 
member of the Class of 1900, it is said: “ Very high graduate student; 
Phi Beta Kappa; Ancient and Modern Languages, History, Political 
Science, and Economics.” Of a member of the Class of 1906, it is said 
that he had Latin, French, German, Mathematics, Economics, 
Political Science; and of a member of the Class of 1912, it is found 
that he returned to the earlier form of Greek and Latin, adding 
French, Economics, and Political Science. 

The fourth college of the representative list is Knox, a New England 
college planted on the rich Illinois prairie. In this period, Knox has 
sent five men who took honors in the Harvard School. Four of the 
earlier graduates emphasized Latin, Greek, and English. English, 
in fact, was taken throughout the whole course. Briefer studies are 
found in the sciences, both natural and human. History, Philosophy, 
and Economics are also included. The last graduate, however, took 
no classics, but did take French and German, with the usual studies 
in Mathematics and English. In fact, his course belongs to the order 
of Bachelor of Science rather than to that of the Bachelor of Arts. It 
is noted that each of the five men excelled in debate and in English. 
For the Dean writes that “Knox has always given considerable at- 
tention to public speaking and debate.” 

Of the six men sent by Stanford, I give the record of two, each 
record including Latin, Greek, French, English, and History. Among 
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the other studies are Philosophy, Economics, German, Zoélogy, and 
Botany. A major subject taken by the two men was Latin, and also 
History taken by one. 

Of the three hundred and forty-one honor men who received their 
first degree from Harvard College, I choose seven. Each of these 
seven men “majored” in Languages. History, too, was taken by 
sach of the seven. Five took Mathematics and Science, six Eco- 
nomics and Mathematics, four Government, and three Fine Arts. A 
study of all the Harvard records available shows that, during the 
forty-two years, 2248 courses in Modern Languages were taken. 
History follows with 1177 courses, Ancient Languages with 904, 
Economics with 883, Science with 805, Philosophy with 603, Mathe- 
matics with 438, Government with 398, and Fine Arts with 208.! 

I wish it were possible to give a statement of the studies taken in the 
one hundred and more colleges by each of the seven hundred and more 
men. But I do venture to say that the few whom I have selected are 
representative. The general qualities and fundamental elements 
belonging to the men chosen from the six colleges, Yale, Princeton, 


1 The whole statement, even in tabular form, is impressive: 





Ane. | Mod. | Fine | | 
Years Lang. | Lang.| Arts | Sci. | Hist. | Govt. | Econ. | Math. | Phil. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1880-1890 | 361 304 | 42 | 216 | 243] 19 | 117 | 195 | 177 
(72 men) | | | | 
| | 
* 1891-1897 213 | 529 | 44 207 251 | 27 | 169 89 | 102 
(72 men) | 
| | | 
1897-1903 131 604 67 143 259 | 123 | 173 85 | aay: 
(72 men) | | | 
| | 
1903-1910 111 469 36 145 253 | 128 | 225 35 | 95 
(72 men) | 
1910-1921 88 342 19 91 171 101 | 145 34 =| «112 


(53 men) 





Totals 964 | 2,248 | 208 | 805 | 1,177 | 398 | 883 438 | 603 





The records of ten men are lacking, one man’s name is lacking in 1881, and eighty of 
the men did not take full courses in Harvard College. 

The above estimate is based on seventy-two men in each of the earlier periods, the 
number of men included in the first decade. 
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Dartmouth, Knox, Leland Stanford, and Harvard, characterize the 
entire number. 

Of course, in making any evaluation of these or of other studies, as 
forces of intellectual discipline, it is clear that many questions, pro- 
fessional and elementary, superficial and fundamental, spring to the 
mind. 

One question, both fundamental and superficial, concerns the 
element whether the men who normally take Latin and Greek, as do 
most of these men, as undergraduate studies, are men of the type who 
also normally select the law as a profession. Does the discipline of the 
studies of the Ancient Languages naturally incline such students to 
the study and the practice of the law? Or, more definitely, does the 
pursuit of the Ancient Languages give a definite and distinct education 
for winning honors in the Law School? 

It is clear, in my judgment, that the men who pursue the Ancient 
Languages as their principal undergraduate studies are naturally and 
normally the men who adopt the law as a profession. For these 
studies, like the profession itself, represent subjects solid in content, 
demanding patience in their pursuit, disciplining intellectual accuracy, 
devoid of immediate and striking effects, free from picturesqueness, 
representing a large sense of relationship, and fraught with problems 
diverse and significant. If students of a philosophical type normally 
enter the ministry, if men of a psychological and scientific type nor- 
mally enter medicine, and if men of an executive and mathematical 
type normally enter business or the profession of engineering, men of 
the more solid and diverse intellectual type enter the law. The 
natural drift is plain. The discipline of the studies, moreover, 
emphasizes the natural movement. Latin and Greek, and all linguistic 
studies, train the solid parts of character, tend to give soberness (and 
some would say grayness) to intellectual atmosphere and movement. 
It is also evident that the pursuit of such studies in the undergraduate 
years cannot fail to train students to win honors in the graduate 
school of law. For as Professor Wambaugh of the Law School says: 

The lawyer’s needs with reference to language are two: first, he needs an 
accurate taste for differences in shades of meaning, in order that he may frame 
formal documents properly and may construe with a critic’s skill constitu- 
tions, statutes, wills, and contracts; and, secondly, he needs a rapid use of a 
large vocabulary, in order that he may acquit himself creditably before judge 
and jury. Such taste and such command of language can best be attained at 
present by the study of languages other than English. As the Greeks gained a 
mastery of their own language without learning any other, it seems clear that a 
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thorough mastery of English can be gained without studying ancient or for- 
eign languages; but the fact remains that at present it is through the study of 
other languages that the best command of English is obtained. Only in study- 
ing other languages do we have patience to master details of grammar, the 
history of words, shades of meaning. That is to say, only in mastering an- 
other language are we willing to study words with a microscope. From the 
study of other languages, then, comes the ability and the tendency to be accu- 
rate. Further, the translating of other languages into English, especially when 
the translating prcceeds rapidly at sight, as in the modern methods of instruc- 
tion, is the best possible means of obtaining a ready and graceful vocabulary.! 


The testimony of Professor Wambaugh is reinforced by the inter- 
pretation given by the present Dean of the School, Professor Pound: 

There is no better way for the student to train himself in the choice of the 
very word that will fit his thought than by translation from Latin and Greek. 
Such habits are worth more to the lawyer than all the training which a modern 
school may hope to impart.? 


The testimony, therefore, based on the experience of students who 
have followed the fundamental curricula, as giving the best prepara- 
tion for the successful study of the law, is clear. This testimony is 
that the course having as its chief elements the Ancient Languages 
and Mathematics as the principal parts, with Modern Languages, 
the Sciences, History, Economics, as subsidiary studies, form the best 
preparation. 

This conclusion is the very conclusion which John Stuart Mill 
declared in his enduring Rectorial address, given at St. Andrews in 
1867. One need not go so far as Mill goes, yet one can go a certain 
distance. Mill says: 

The only Languages, then, and the only Literatures, to which I would allow 
a place in the ordinary curriculum, are those of the Greeks and Romans; and 
to these I would preserve the position in it which they at present occupy. 
That position is justified, by the great value, in education, of knowing well 
some other cultivated language and literature than one’s own, and by the 
peculiar value of those particular languages and literatures.* 


Mill also says: 


No modern writings come near to these, in teaching. both by precept and ex- 
ample, the way to investigate truth, on those subjects, so vastly important to 
us, which remain matters of controversy, from the difficulty or impossibility of 





1 The Best Education for a Lawyer. An address by Eugene Wambaugh, LL.D., 
Professor of Law, Harvard Law School. Page 5 of printed pamphlet. 

2 Pamphlet of the American Classical League, July 3, 1922. 

3 Rectorial Addresses, University of St. Andrews, pp. 30-31. 
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bringing them to a directly experimental test. To question all things; never to 
turn away from any difficulty; to accept no doctrine either from ourselves or 
from other people without a rigid scrutiny by negative criticism, letting no 
fallacy, or incoherence, or confusion of thought, slip by unperceived; above 
all, to insist upon having the meaning of a word clearly understood before 
using it, and the meaning of a proposition before assenting to it; — these are 
the lessons we learn from the ancient dialecticians. With all this vigorous 
management of the negative element, they inspire no skepticism about the 
reality of truth, or indifference to its pursuit.! 


The testimony thus given is not new. The evidence which I offer 
is simply a confirmation of what sober-minded educators have long 
believed and impressively affirmed. The ground which Mill takes in 
his great address is one which he also affirms in his no less great and 
earlier essay on Liberty. 

Going along with this general induction are several inferences 
both positive and negative, quite as pregnant in significance and 
impressive in interest. A most important inference relates rather to 
the condition or result, than to the content, of study. This inference 
is that the chief worth of the college in preparing candidates for high 
success in the study of the law lies in giving a thorough intellectual 
discipline. It lies in the power of thinking. As Professor Wambaugh 
has also said: 

In the fitting school and the college, the general purpose of study, unlike the 
general purpose of study in childhood, is to give to the mind strength, alert- 
ness, refinement, and, in short, culture.” 


It lies, in fact, not in information, but formation, not in the merely 
knowing of a subject, but in the method of study. The value is found, 
as a Professor of Law in the University of North Dakota has said: 


Training, not information, should be the primary end sought in collegiate 
preparation for the study of law. The items of information that are acquired 
in college will, in the course of time, be largely forgotten, and even though 
they should not be forgotten they will often become out of date. The training 
of the mind in the process of education, however, develops mental habits 
which for good or for evil affect the individual’s work through his entire life. 
The mental habits of alertness, accuracy, thoroughness, and persistence are 
far more useful than the items of information dealt with in the pre-legal work. 
If acquired in the pre-legal work, these habits not only enable their fortunate 
possessor to do his law-school work well, but also, through the habit of effec- 


1 Rectorial Addresses, University of St. Andrews, p. 37. 
2 The Best Education for a Lawyer. Address by Eugene Wambaugh, LL.D., Professor 
of Law, Harvard University, delivered June 15, 1892. 
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tive application to whatever he undertakes, bring him success through his 
entire career.! 

The chief worth of the college course lies in teaching the student 
the use of his tools, and the tools are comprehended in his human 
equipment. The great value consists in giving to himself the power 
to think, to think broadly without shallowness, to think deeply without 
narrowness, to think highly without visionariness. Students of Dean 
Ames recall the constant emphasis he placed on the value of thinking. 
Students, to-day, are more inclined to undertake executive work than 
to meditate. It is meditation which prepares one to pursue a pro- 
fessional course, be it theological, or medical, or legal, with satis- 
faction and contentment. The student is more inclined to elect 
“activities”’ than activity. The “activities” are more desirable than 
was the loafing life of half a century ago; for loafing was the chief or 
only resource of men who did not care to study. But, at present, 
“activities” which are indeed a good discipline for the executive and 
administrative powers of the student, are not a good discipline for the 
intelectual. The student finds the richest result coming from hard in- 
tellectual work, work covering long periods of time, concentrated upon 
a few subjects pursued with unrelenting constancy and vigilance, and 
with all possible enthusiasm, work calling out, and therefore creating, 
intellectual forces, work demanding resource, discrimination, and ever 
done with thoroughness. The testimony of the records of the seven 
hundred graduates is that the “activities” of the college, even if 
numerous and stalwart, and closely woven together, do not make up 
into the best scholastic gown, a gown for long and constant wearing. 
The testimony is that the soft courses do not give that hard-headed- 
ness which experience finds belongs to all greatly successful men. The 
testimony is that the snap courses do not nourish prolonged and con- 
stant and concentrated power of thinking, thinking which charac- 
terizes the ablest members of every profession. The evidence, based 
upon the study of the careers of these seven hundred men, is that the 
studies, begun in their Freshman year, were usually pursued in the 
Sophomore, that the studies begun in the Junior year were also fol- 
lowed in the Senior. Mrs. Humphry Ward, writing of her early life, 
says that her study of the origins of early Spain lasted about two 
years, years of insistent, arduous work, and that it was the only 


‘ 


‘ 





1**The Best Pre-Legal Studies,’ by Lauriz Vold, Assistant Professor of Law, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. Published in the Quarterly Review of the University of North 
Dakota, vol. yt, no. 1, July, 1918, p. 388. 
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thorough discipline she ever had. It is such discipline, the result of 
insistent, arduous work, that best fits the college student to do similar 
work in the law school and to crown his work in triumph. Joseph H. 
Choate, in his great oration on Rufus Choate, says of his kinsman: 
“From that rough pine cradle, which is still preserved in the room 
where he was born, to his premature grave at the age of fifty-nine, it 
was one long course of training and discipline of mind and character, 
without pause or rest.” + 

The testimony is therefore conclusive, though not absolutely, con- 
cerning the value of concentration. The following of a few depart- 
ments of study creates greater and better power than the dissipation 
of intellectual forces. The “major”? system, which most institutions 
in some form adopt, has much evidence in its favor. For instance, the 
four men from Johns Hopkins, who entered the Harvard Law School, 
and who took honors, in the twenty-six years between 1894 and 1920, 
pursued major courses, two in Latin and Greek, one in Mathematics, 
one in Physics, and one in Political Economy and History. The ex- 
amination of the courses taken by the Yale graduates gives likewise 
conclusive evidence. Most students coming from Yale had devoted 
themselves to a few studies throughout their course. Seldom was :« 
subject taken for a shorter period than two years, and not a few were 
pursued for three, or even for four. The reason of this consummate 
result is not far to seek. The scattering of the subjects of any gen- 
eral course means a study of the elements only of a subject. Concen- 
tration means the pursuing of the more advanced and difficult parts of 
asubject. It issucha pursuing which nourishes the mind. The need 
of such concentration is made the more emphatic and timely by the 
vast increase of the number of outside interests which command the 
student. These interests use up his time and consume his forces. “It 
seems too bad,” said the late Thomas Day Seymour, of Yale, “to 
ask these men to study Greek. They have so many things to do!” 
Several of these interests, moreover, have a mighty intensity, and 
make a peculiarly forceful appeal to the undergraduate. Such increase 
of interests both in number and forcefulness is simply a transcript 
of the change in the mind and movement of the general community. 
It is, moreover, not to be forgotten that about one half of the students 
are earning, at least, a part of their way through college. Such self- 
help, in many cases necessary — though not in all — represents a 
proportion of time and of a use of personal power which, if devoted 

1 The Life of Joseph Hodges Choate, by Edward Sandford Martin, vol. 11, p. 37. 
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to scholarly pursuits, would bring forth results far more adequate 
than janitor service or waiting on tables at the college commons can 
produce. 

The interpretation of these facts also offers witness to the truth 
that, in certain cases, the college does not succeed in giving discipline 
or intellectual training to the student. The testimony is that a few 
students do not wake up in their college career, or at least do not wake 
up till near its ending. ‘He loafed: he was never known to study,” 
is the testimony borne by an occasional report. It 7s borne, however, 
though seldom. Each teacher in an American college recognizes the 
condition. The typical student does not experience his intellectual 
conversion, his new birth —a change as real as are the physical 
changes of adolescence — until near the middle of his undergraduate 
career. Of course, in the law school, if not earlier, he does wake up and 
comes to the consciousness that he is or has a mind. 

As I have already intimated, the method of study is quite as im- 
portant as, or more important than, the content. One question touch- 
ing method relates to the pursuit of studies through the lecture or 
through the recitation system. The system of recitation is historically 
in America more common. The system of the lecture is a recent in- 
troduction. The chief differentiation is that the lecture gives informa- 
tion. The recitation gives opportunity for the close contact of mind 
with mind, for the intellectual wrestling of student with teacher, of 
teacher with student, of student with student. Recitation stands for 
collision, the lecture often for collusion. The recitation represents 
the Socratic method. It is the method of Mark Hopkins. It is the 
method of Henry Adams. The condition of a large class of one hun- 
dred or one thousand students forbids the use of this method. The 
lecture system represents the Demosthenic method — the recitation, 
as I have said, the Socratic. The lecture system, however much the 
system may either inform or inspire, fails to promote usually the close, 
hard thinking which, as process and result, constitutes education. 

The scholarly and pedagogical differences existing between colleges 
play a large part in individual judgment and in public discussion. 
These differences are in many minds strongly emphasized. These 
seven hundred reports and interpretations do not give support to such 
emphasis and differentiations. Of the more than six hundred colleges 
and universities recognized by the United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, about one third may be properly regarded as of a high grade, 
at least of a grade high enough to warrant the Harvard Law School 
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in receiving their graduates. I do not doubt that the differences 
dividing the institutions which form this group of one third, from those 
which form the larger group of two thirds, are weighty, deep, funda- 
mental. But the differences which separate the members of the smaller 
group from each other are far less fundamental and weighty in their 
educational value for the student than is usually believed. For, 
though certain outstanding institutions, noble in history, bearing long 
lists of graduates in which great names are fairly frequent, rich in 
endowment, amply provided with libraries and laboratories, including 
foremost scholars on their faculties, do seem to offer peculiarly re- 
warding advantages to their students, yet they are liable to be limited 
in their educational value by at least two considerations: First, they 
are prone to represent what may be called mass-education. Their 
overflowing numbers almost forbid, or at least render difficult, the 
paying of just heed to the individual student. Second, the new 
student, by reason of such congestion, is prone not to devote himself 
to the doing of his intellectual duties. Not a few colleges, which are 
not historic, which are not rich in endowment, which are not well 
provided with books and scientific apparatus, are giving at least as 
good intellectual training for the study of the law, or indeed for the 
study of medicine or of divinity, to certain students, as is given by 
colleges historic and most outstanding. The differences, therefore, 
in the intellectual values of the education given by the better colleges 
are far less fundamental than is commonly believed. 

A further remark also emerges. The number of honor men in the . 
several classes has not increased as those classes themselves have 
increased. In the Class of 1880 in the Harvard Law School were 
twenty students; in the Class of 1881, thirteen; in the Class of 1882, 
twenty-four. In each of these classes there were, in 1880, six honor 
men; in 1881, eight honor men; in 1882, eleven honor men. Reviewing 
the three classes of the tenth decade of the nineteenth century, in the 
year 1891, of a class of forty-eight, seventeen were honor men; in 1896, 
of a class of one hundred and six men, seventeen won honors; in 1899, 
of a class of one hundred and twenty, twenty-one were honor men. 
In the first decade of the twentieth century, in 1901, there were one 
hundred and fifty-two graduates, of whom twenty-nine won honors; 
in 1906, two hundred graduates, of whom thirty-three were honor 
men; in 1909, one hundred and seventy-six, of whom seventeen won 
honors. Out of two hundred and eight in the Class of 1912, twenty- 
one received honors. In the Class of 1921, there were one hundred and 
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seventy-five men, of whom sixteen won honors. It is, however, 
only fair to say of this last class that in and after the World War 
the work of students showed a certain disturbance and restiveness 
of mind which normally resulted in a diminution of men taking 
honors. 

It is thus in general made clear that the number of honor men has 
not increased with the enlarging membership of the classes. This fact 
is impressive. The causes lying in the fact are not only impressive 
but possibly significant. The discovery of the causes offers a problem 
quickening to one’s educational and human interest. Is the change 
caused by a hardening of the examinations for honors? In the opinion 
of certain members of the Harvard Faculty, it is not so caused. The 
examination papers of the Law School, for two score years, form an 
impressive, consistent body of questions. Is the change caused by a 
stricter assessment of the answers themselves? The testimony is that 
the standards for assessing the questions have remained constant. 
Is the change caused by the transit in the undergraduate course from 
the severer to more general studies? This may certainly be a cause. 
Or does the cause lie in the diverse and diverting activities of under- 
graduates? This fact may represent the cause. The preceding para- 
graphs seem to give evidence for this conclusion. But clearly the 
evidence does not amount to proof, and perhaps proof is not to be 
sought in such atmospheric conditions. Is the change caused by the 
fact that so many men, and so many able men, too, are now going into 
business, who formerly would have gone into law? An affirmative 
answer seems to be not unreasonable. Is the change caused by a 
condition of less hard, intellectual work on the part of the law students 
themselves? On the contrary, there is no evidence that the present 
law students are less laborious than their predecessors. Is the change 
caused by the fact that the conditions and methods now prevailing in 
the Harvard Law School are less effective in making scholars than 
those of the older time? Those who have the right to answer are inclined 
to say that the present conditions for teaching the third-year class of 
almost three hundred students, or the first-year class of almost four 
hundred, are not so promotive of scholarship as were the conditions 
of forty years ago for teaching classes of twenty men in the third, and 
of sixty men in the first, year. Is the change caused by a less efficient 
body of teachers? No professional school and no college has main- 
tained for twoscore of years a better or more consistent level of noble 
instruction, given by men abler or more devoted. Forty years ago, 
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the Professors in the Harvard Law School numbered only five, but 
these five were Christopher Columbus Langdell, James Bradley 
Thayer, John Chipman Gray, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and James 
Barr Ames. There were also “instructors.” The number is now in- 
creased threefold and it would be as unbecoming in me, as it is unnec- 
essary, to say that a very high order of excellence is still maintained. 
Is the change caused by the fact that the community has fewer able 
men who adopt the law as their calling? The population of the country 
has increased fast and vastly. Since the year 1880, it has increased 
from 50,155,783 to 105,710,620.! In certain years, or for a period of a 
few years, certain colleges send to the Law School a body of specially 
brilliant graduates. For a time they continue, and then cease to come. 
Why they come — this exceptionally able body — or why they cease 
to come seems to be as mysterious as why certain politica! leaders ap- 
pear at an epoch and then vanish, leaving no successors. “‘The wind 
bloweth where it listeth.” It may be that the present decade or 
quartette of years is a low tide in legal abilities. 

A comprehensive induction, in conclusion, is to be drawn from these 
reports covering both the one hundred and four colleges and the Law 
School giving honors to these seven hundred and nine men. It is the 
inference that high honors won in the undergraduate career give 
promise of high honors to be won in the professional school. The 
large majority of these students were among the first, or were the 
first, scholars in their respective college classes. Prizes they constantly 
won. Membership in the Phi Beta Kappa was usually voted to them. 
Page after page of their reports offers evidence of their high scholarly 
standing. The places which these men he'd in the undergraduate col- 
lege were prophetic of the places they he!d in the Law School; and, be 
it added, the places they held in the Law School were a forecast of 
the places which they came to hold subsequently in their profession. 
The older men of the law classes of the early decades are now pass- 
ing into the last years of their professional service. The men of the 
middle period are now in the midst of their professional career. 
Name after name found on the college and Law School lists represents 
the ablest lawyers at the bar and the wisest judges on the bench. 
Again it is found that intellectual ability is an enduring force, what- 
ever may be the age of the men possessing it. It is as essentially true 
of first scholars and of the subsequently first citizens in the United 
States, to-day, as it was in the England of the early decades of the 


1 Census of 1920. 
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last century (as Macaulay said), that the honor men of Oxford and 
the tripos men of Cambridge make up a clear prophecy respecting 
the future leaders of government, of society, and of professional 
service. 


FATE AND A FORECAST 
By ALEXANDER McADIE, ’85 


A. Lawrence Rotcu Proressor or METEOROLOGY 


Lipo official forecasts of weather in this country have a verification 
A value of approximately eighty per cent, which means that antici- 
pated temperature changes and rain occur over a given area eight out 
of ten successive days. Areas rather than places are used in verifying, 
which, perhaps, increases the percentage. It would be an improvement 
if the forecasts were more definite-and included wind direction and 
velocity, humidity and cloudiness. 

At a certain observatory in the United States not connected with 
the Government, the verification averages ninety per cent for the year 
and ninety-five per cent in certain months. 

Previous to 1914, the British Meteorological Office had a verifiéa- 
tion record of slightly over fifty per cent, which means that the fore- 
cast failed nearly as often as it was verified. The War brought home 
the importance of better knowledge of coming changes in weather, for 
operations offensive and defensive depend for their success largely 
upon the element of weather. Before the War ended, the forecasters in 
London had materially bettered their methods; and at the present 
time the Meteorological Office, now attached to the Air Ministry, is 
the peer of any weather service in the world. 

At the beginning of June, 1916, however, adequate and up-to-date 
information of the air structure and proper deductions therefrom were 
not available. 

Aboard the flagship of the Grand Fleet, then at Scapa Flow, coaling 
and repairing after the fight with the German High Seas Fleet off Jut- 
land, one must conclude, adequate data and skilled aerographers were 


missing. 

It is not to be expected that sailors should be also expert aerograph- 
ers. There is a common impression that sailors and farmers are com- 
petent weather forecasters, probably because they are out-of-doors so 
much. For the same reason policemen and railway engineers could 
qualify, since they, too, are exposed to the weather. But unfortunately 
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for the reputations of all, weather forecasting is a science and not an 
art; and accurate forecasts can be made only when there is accurate 
knowledge of the flow of major and minor air streams, and the thermo- 
dynamic reactions consequent thereto. It is surprising, but neverthe- 
less true, that a forecaster in London to-day can and does tell what the 
weather will be to-morrow over the Orkneys with more certainty than 
the fishermen of Wick and Thurso. For the fishermen see only the 
clouded sky above them, while the forecaster has before him the winds, 
clouds, and rains of a thousand miles; the plotted paths of the storms 
of forty years, and a more or less definite knowledge of the driving 
power and directive forces of the aerial eddies sweeping in from the 
Atlantic or down from the Arctic. 


Let us consider now, a certain forecast, the one made by a body of 
expert seamen aboard the flagship Iron Duke on the afternoon of June 
5, 1916. A strong northeast gale was blowing; but in Scapa Flow and 
in the lee of the Orkneys the sea was not abnormally high. There was 
pressing need of a weather forecast, because Field Marshal Lord Kitch- 
ener had come over from Thurso about noon. At the personal solici- 
tation of the Czar, he was on his way to visit Russian General Head- 
quarters, with the view of bringing about closer codperation between 
the military forces of Russia and other Allied armies. The mission was 
of the highest importance. Kitchener of Khartum was a name to con- 
jure with throughout the Near East. Desert-bred, silent and inflex- 
ible of purpose, here was a soldier who in forty years of service had 
not spent a single Christmas in England. He was hurrying to Petro- 
grad. A few days earlier he had appeared before a Committee in the 
House of Commons and given such a clean-cut, concise statement of 
what had been accomplished under his stewardship as Secretary for 
War, that those who “came to scoff, remained to pray.”” Those who 
would have forced him from his high office — the politically hungry, 
the ever present fault-finders — instead of censuring were forced to 
compliment. The value of the work and the merit of the man were 
beyond the reach of intrigue. Tired, worn, and weary, and not at all 
sanguine as to the outcome of his new duty, Kitchener came over from 
the mainland without salute or ceremony and lunched with Sir John 
Jellicoe. From the lips of those who were in the fight, he heard the 
story of the supreme struggle off Jutland five days earlier. 

The afternoon continuing stormy, the Admiral called his staff to- 
gether to discuss the best route for the Hampshire, a fast cruiser which 
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was to carry the Mission to Archangel. It was decided that the ship 
should pass out of the Flow by a western channel. Steaming north in 
the lee of the Orkneys, it would be somewhat sheltered from the high 
seas and northeast winds. 

The decision proves that those present did not comprehend what 
type of air structure was prevailing at the time. For within an hour 
the storm center passed and the wind backed sharply to the north- 
west. The conditions were exactly the reverse of those anticipated. 
Even fiercer than the northeast gale was the northwest blast that 
swept the swelling waters against a jagged coast. Analysis of the 
storm structure shows that a definite, well-known type of cyclone was 
passing from the Atlantic to the North Sea and was about to recurve, 
before heading northeast into Arctic regions. The forecaster in 
London would have warned against starting under such conditions; 
for haste could only mean danger and delay. The counsel of the 
weatherwise would have been to wait and follow the depression rather 
than to try to precede it. 

The Hampshire weighed anchor about five o’clock. At seven, the two 
torpedo destroyers doing escort duty, unable to keep the pace, turned 
back. Forty minutes later the ship struck a submerged mine, about a 
mile and a half off the Brough of Birsay, and sank bow down in fifteen 
minutes. All but twelve of the ship’s company perished. Few bodies 
were ever recovered. One tall figure and a smaller one (his faith- 
ful Secretary) were seen standing with the Captain of the doomed 
ship, on the quarter-deck, as the vessel plunged. No boats could be 
lowered. The end had come. 

The stern eyes that so often on the sands of Egypt had looked with 
unconcern at death, must have watched with intense sadness the 
snarling waters of the cold Atlantic. It was the sunset hour of a stormy 
day. It was also the sunset of a life of service, the passing of a soldier 
from a worn and war-swept world. 

The lack of definite knowledge of the storm’s position seems inexcus- 
able. Even more so, ignorance of the fact that the channel had been 
mined. Some one blundered. As a result, the Field Marshal, while in 
the care of the Navy, was hurried to his death. 

We have said that Kitchener was a name to conjure with through- 
out the Near East. While he himself was not overconfident of a suc- 
cessful outcome of his last mission, all admit that K. of K. was the one 
man in Europe who might have held the wavering, irresolute Ruler of 
all the Russias to a fixed purpose. With the earnest support of the 
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Grand Duke Michael, needed reforms might have been accomplished 
and the ominous rumblings of impending revolution silenced. He 
might have brought to the distressed nation (and no else could) au- 
thority that would have been respected, and an integrity and disin- 
terestedness that all factions would have appreciated. 

If the storm center had passed over the Orkneys a few hours earlier, 
the eastern channel would have been selected. If the fury of the 
northwest wind had been less, a rescue could have been effected. But 
it was not to be. The destiny of Russia, if not the fate of Europe, hung 
upon a forecast of weather made that June afternoon in Scapa Flow. 


A ROMAN MULETEER 
By FRED B. LUND, ’88 


E QUINCEY stated that the majority of classical scholars liked 

the classics, not for their intrinsic charm and worth, but from 
delight in their own scholarship and skill in attaining to their under- 
standing of them, or, as he put it, they, being bribec by their vanity, 
were unjust judges. I do not deny that perhaps one appreciates more 
thoroughly what one has attained by hard work. On the other hand, 
there are some of the classics that have beauty that is unique, and 
beauty is not so common in this world that its appreciation is not 
worth hard study. Let anybody learn Greek enough to read the great 
Greek dramatists or the Greek Anthology and he cannot help agreeing 
with me, not from vanity, but because their poetry, pathos, and humor 
will get under his skin. 

The Latin poets, Horace and Virgil, possess a beauty and distinc- 
tion all their own, and many of Horace’s efforts are refined to the 
highest polish. His grace, fancy, common sense, philosophy, tact, and 
taste have made him the most loved and quoted of Latin poets. 
Mortimer Collins has said that Horace wrote for the purpose of being 
quoted in the House of Commons. If so, he attained his object. But 
Quintus Valerius Catullus 





there was another Latin poet of his age 


— who wrote poetry (as did Ovid) because he could not help it, whose 
verses flow with ease and grace, and at the same time come from 
springs deep down in his heart. In the poetry of love and in political 
invective no other, except, perhaps, Robert Burns — who was much 
like him both as man and as poet — has surpassed him in the music of 
his verse or the grace of his fancy. 

Translation of such verse into another language is impossible, yet it 
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is possible sometimes, at least, to suggest the beauty and character of 
the original. Catullus wrote a poem about his yacht of which Scaliger 
made a wonderful translation line for line and almost syllable for 
syllable into Greek. The metre and rhythm are the same and it is 
almost as lovely in the older language. In English one is so hampered 
by the difference in the language, and the necessity for rhyme (for I 
think with Gilbert Murray that at least in lyric verse one must use 
rhyme to gain in some degree the charm that in the original is given by 
the metre), that it is impossible to give such a reproduction as Scaliger 
gave in Greek. However, to attempt and see how near one can come 
to the original is always good fun. The verses in question are fourth in 
the list of Catullus’s poems. The poet was a sport, or would be called 
so to-day. Among other sporting ventures of his was a yacht which 
he is believed to have built on the shores of the Euxine (a long way from 
home in those days) and sailed home to Lake Garda, where he was 
born. He shows the boat to some of his friends and speaks as follows. 
(It will be noted that a boat which is feminine in English is masculine 
in Latin.) 


Phaselus ille, quem videtis, hospites, 
Ait fuisse navium celerrimus — etc., 


which in my somewhat halting English is: 


This shallop, friends, here on the slip 

Says he was once our swiftest ship. 

Though sails would pull and oars would ply 
No other boat could pass him by. 

The dreaded Adriatic seas, 

Nor yet the stormy Cyclades, 

Nor noble Rhodes, nor cruel Thrace, 
Propontis dread, nor Pontic bays 

Cannot deny his tale for he 

(Not yet a boat) a leaf-clad tree 

Whose leaves the whispering winds would thrill, 
Stood high on Cytor’s box clad hill, 

Pontic Amastris, Cytor’s dell, 

He knew thee and now knows thee well. 
Since first he sprouted, on thy heights 

He stood, and earliest in thy bights 

He dipped his oars. Through raging seas 
Powerless to harm, where called the breeze, 
He bore his master left or right, 

Or straight ahead with sheet drawn tight, 
When Jove had sent a favoring gale, 

Fair from the stern to fill his sail; 
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Nor ever had to make a vow 

To the shore Gods from then till now; 
When from the Adriatic sea 

Up to this limpid lake came he. 

But all his toil at length is passed, 

Tn his declining years at last, 

Quiet, retired and free from strife 

He dedicates his waning life 

To Castor and his twin, for these 
Protected him in stormy seas. 


I had almost forgotten about the muleteer, but here is where he 
comes in. The muleteer was a parody on Catullus’s yacht which I 
have attempted to render into English in order to show that the 
ancients sometimes had a little fun. He is described in almost the same 
language which Catullus applied to his boat. It is a very amusing 
parody, always taking into consideration De Quincey’s statement that 
a classical student will find things amusing that others do not. It is 
found in the “Catalecta Virgiliana,”’ a collection of short poems which 
have been attributed, perhaps wrongly, to Virgil. It is hard to believe 
that the stately and serious Virgil amused himself in any such way, 
but we must remember that Horace said that he was a “white man,” 
in fact that Virgil and Meecenas were whiter (“‘candidiores’’) men 
than he had ever known, although he went to sleep instead of playing 
ball when Meecenas and Horace amused themselves in that way on 
the famous trip to Brindisi. At any rate, he may have amused him- 
self with parody, and this parody is good. Here is the poem, which 
begins — 

Sabinus ille, quem videtis, hospites, 
Ait fuisse mulio celerrimus — 


and follows the original more closely than my version does the English. 


This Sabine, friend, before you here 
Was once our swiftest muleteer, 

Nor any light-rigged one-hoss shay 
Could ever pass him on the way 

To Mantua or Brixia down. 

Nor zealous Tryphon’s noble town, 
Nor Ceerule island can deny 

They knew him when a Quinctian boy 
(Though later Sabine) with his shears, 
This very prince of muleteers, 


Of many a mule would crop the mane, 
Or carefully would ease the pain 
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When cruel yoke had galled the hide. 
He says, nor can it be denied, 

That Gallia’s mire, Cremona’s cold 

He was acquainted with of old, 

For from the very first he stood, 

In their deep quags, and in their mud 
Would shed his bundles, and from there 
Through many winding miles would fare, 
If right mule balked or left, he’d send 
Them scurrying to their journey’s end. 
Nor ever had to make a vow 

To wayside Gods from then till now 
When his paternal currycomb 

His father’s harness shop, his home, 

He reached, and in his ivory chair 

He sits in quiet comfort there 

And far from former care and strife 

To Leda’s sons devotes his life. 


THE EMPIRICAL STUDY OF LITERATURE 
By GEORGE FULLERTON EVANS, ’05 


r | ipeorm has been much said in university circles about the question 

of fixing the age at which professors ought to retire. The arbitrary 
setting of an age limit certainly has its practical merits; a good theo- 
retical principle might be lived up to, were a professor allowed to keep 
on, not as long as he could teach students, but just as long as he could 
go on learning from them. 

A professor can be sure of learning two things if he watches his 
average class in Literature carefully; one is that following exclusively 
the esthetic method does not pay, and the other is that the scientific 
method if followed long by the professor is not long followed by the 
student. To generalize — the literary dilettante is not the man to 
teach literature to the average young college person, nor is the philol- 
ogist. 

Conditions are not seriously threatened by the dilettante. On the 
college lecture platform he is likely soon to play out his réle. He is 
fond of purveying literary gossip, repeating year after year his con- 
fidences about Thackeray’s broken nose, Byron’s deformed arch, and 
the size and shape of Coleridge’s drug-pills. But he sooner or later 
makes these confidences to pale by the repetition, until confidence in 
him has as a whole evaporated. Besides, he does not usually receive 
much official support. 
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Official backing seems, however, to have given confidence of late 
years to the college teacher who would deal with literature chiefly if 
not exclusively as pure science; and it is to the problem which he cre- 
ates that we must now address ourselves. 

An impartial study of the development of the general college curric- 
ulum during the last twenty-five years will show no more definite 
phenomenon than the increase in special courses administered by 
young doctors of philosophy, in the field of English Literature. 
Courses in “The Sentimentalists and their Opponents,” “The Influ- 
ences from France Affecting the Lake School,” “‘The Gothic Ro- 
mance” and others of the same sort show the tendency to widen (or 
narrow) the field of undergraduate study. The policy of administering 
courses of this kind tends to deepen interest in the subject as a science 
and to consider the literary productions less and less as works of art, 
until the fact that they are works of art is lost sight of. 

The attitude in the handling of such literary courses is disappointing 
to most college students and for good reason. Sometimes before taking 
a course they have read just enough of a great writer to know that 
something in his work appeals to them mightily. By the time they are 
done with the scientifically administered literary course, they are usu- 
ally done with the writer. 

And this is a pity. 

The fact of the matter is that our specialized courses in Literature 
are usually not studies in Literature at all, but are prolonged labora- 
tory clinics concerning influences and origins. In other branches of 
study the same mistake has been made and largely remedied. Profes- 
sors in Literature seem to be among the last of investigators to per- 
ceive that the exclusive study of origins cannot do full justice to any 
subject. 

I do not for a moment hold, be it understood, that the study of 
origins has not its place and will not always have its place. But I hold 
emphatically that a study is a little less than half studied when the 
question of origins has been dealt with. We may glance at several 
fields in which the search for origins seems to have failed to find any- 
thing like a satisfactory solution for general problems that have arisen. 

Take Pure Science. It is not many decades ago that absolute ma- 
terialism regarded itself as triumphant. Expressed in the pseudo- 
gospel of Haeckel’s “Riddle of the Universe,” it claimed to be the last 
word concerning the origin of our world. Haeckel’s “Riddle,”’ while it 
pretended to suggest a solution for very many things, did no more than 
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name with fair accuracy a certain state of mind which besets any 
thinking man from time to time, and which may be said to stand as a 
phase in his calmer outlook upon full conditions. Far from giving any 
final answer to the live question whither Science was going, it posited a 
fairly dead statement concerning whence Science thought it had come. 

Haeckel has had his day, but he will always have his followers, and 
they will be among those who believe that the answer to all scientific 
questions is bound up in statements as to the probability of origins. 
But progressive scientists to-day think of Science as made workable by 
hypotheses — by trust in things at some time perhaps provable, but 
yet unproved, and they admit faith to their creed. And so a regard for 
every day — how laws seem to work at high noon every day, so to 
speak — takes the place of a preoccupation with yesterdays. The 
worry over origins is being dismissed, because origins ever recede. 
One can do nothing real with origins. 

Consider Religion and Theology. There is no respectable theologian 
in the civilized world to-day who attempts to answer questions con- 
cerning warrantability of faith by resorting to a mere statement of 
origins. Such a person would show himself only an historian in The- 
ology — would not be able to work profitably in trying to find what 
the soul of the seeker needs in meeting the mysteries of existence. 

The study concerning the races and customs of men has, even in our 
own time, consciously emphasized the importance of the problem of 
how men together feel, what they are doing and are likely to do, and 
behold, we have Sociology. But no good sociologist is content with 
merely anthropologizing the subject of his studies. Not whence man 
came, but what he is about, interests him. This is not to disclaim the 
worth of the study of man’s beginnings, but to give recognition to the 
value of the serious, special observance of man in the cross-section of 





his actual contact with man. 

Psychology is in some educational circles ridiculed as being too pre- 
sumptuous a science; yet it has not mistaken in the main at least that 
its purpose is véry immediate, and that working facts and not past 
accountings constitute the basis of its valuations. It may have its 
eyes open so wide as to guess and to wonder on occasion, but the fact 
is, its eyes are usually open and focused on the here and the now. 

In the teaching of the Pure, Applied and Social Sciences, men have 
already recognized that for the proper understanding of them some 
consideration of the cross-section of human experience must be made. 

The teachers of literature have not sufficiently learned this lesson. 
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It would strike us as very strange if in the teaching of Mathematics 
emphasis should be laid on the study of the history of mathematical 
systems to the neglect of the applications of the subject. Yet in our 
College teaching of Literature we are doing just the thing here sug- 
gested. The analogy cited has its limitations, of course. The History 
of Literature is a great and necessary part of Literary study. It is not 
only not negligible, but it is never to be neglected. Yet it has received 
emphasis to the exclusion of something that is quite as important. 

The study of English Literature in our colleges has dwindled to a 
business of hunting out origins and accounting for “influences.” An 
origin is a fact not always to be sneezed at, however dusty; an “influ- 
ence”’ is a thing noteworthy, and now and then notable. But to let 
these occupy nearly exclusively the field of college study and teaching 
of Literature is undesirable. We want our departments of Literature 
to be representative — representative of the mind of the race and of 
the broad interests of the curious mind of man as a whole. Although it 
takes a keen intellectual scent to trace a literary source of influence, 
the hunting out and evaluating of the whole field of Literature re- 
quires more than the retriever type of observation. The watch-dog 
type of observation, which looks about in the present and into the 
future, has its place. The attitude of the man who claims to have the 
last word to say about Literature, simply because he can tell the first 
word about it, cannot long be regarded as the only attitude worth 
holding. 

Literature should be studied not merely for the ascertaining of facts, 
but for the ascertaining of values, and just as a religion or a study of 
religion is not worth very much which omits entirely consideration of 
the religious experience, so the study of Literature should utilize the 
pupil’s actual experience. Indeed, the ascertaining of values in terms 
of experience might be given a great deal more credit than we give it in 
cur college courses of Literature. 

The Empirical Study of Literature will base itself on personal ex- 
perience. It will say to the student, “ Origins are very important things, 
and they are being well-looked-after by our literary historians; it is for 
you to look at this bit of literary expression by this essayist or poet. 
Trust your experience now, for the author created this work for men 
like you. We have here a high mood recorded. You have such moods, 
if you will be frank with yourself — or you may hope to have them. 
Be true. Do not think that because much of life is mediocre, it is all 
mediocrity. The poet here has come upon a field of surprisingly glori- 
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ous color; he realizes that there is in his exultation a precious rarity of 
experience that is to be valued in terms of spirit only. Or here the 
dramatist represents to us a young prince considering in his soul 
whether to be or not to be were better. You have had moments which 
corresponded to that in the intensity of their importance. Or here an 
essayist sketches the mind’s tramp journey from the Everlasting No 
through the valley of the Center of Indifference on to and up the mount 
of the Everlasting Yea. These are deep moments. Yes; and you would 
not care to be thought shallow. These things are of you, and for you; 
they are yours.” 

And why should not our professors let masterpieces actually vivify 
a classroom? A masterpiece representing a high mood may vivify a 
man’s life. 


GEORGE LINCOLN GOODALE 
By ROBERT TRACY JACKSON, S.B., ’84 


EORGE LINCOLN GOODALE, after a lingering illness, 
died in his eighty-fourth year, at his home in Cambridge, April 
12, 1923. With his passing Harvard loses one of her most devoted 
officers, who served in teaching and in many other capacities for thirty- 
seven years; and even after his formal retirement, fourteen years ago, 
he continued his active interest in the Museum. Dr. Goodale was an 
old-time naturalist with a broad training in many fields. He was born 
in Saco, York County, Maine, August 3, 1839, and was the eldest son of 
Stephen Lincoln Goodale and Prudence Aiken (Nourse). There were 
three other sons and a daughter in the family. 

Stephen Lincoln Goodale kept a bookstore and apothecary store in 
Saco. He was a chemist and had a great interest in the application of 
chemistry to horticulture and agriculture. For some seventeen years 
he was secretary of the Maine Board of Agriculture, president of one 
of the largest savings banks in Maine, and trustee of the State College. 
Keenly interested in horticulture he experimented with plants, espe- 
cially fruits, had one of the largest collections of trees and shrubs in 
the State, and at one time had a large nursery. It is noteworthy that 
the interest in chemistry and plants was kept up by Dr. Goodale and 
also by his son Joseph. 

Dr. Goodale’s boyhood days were chiefly spent in Saco, where he at- 
tended school. Also he received some training from private teachers, 
in his preparation for college. For a year or more he was an apprentice 
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in his father’s apothecary store, there acquiring an interest in drugs 
and chemicals that he always maintained. He entered Amherst Col- 
lege in 1856, graduating with the degree of A.B. in the class of 1860. 
While in college he studied botany with Professor Tuckerman, geology 
with Professor Hitchcock and mineralogy with Professor Shepard: he 
botanized, took geological excursions and, being skilled in shorthand, 
for a time served as amanuensis for the late President Stearns. Fol- 
lowing his graduation at Amherst he became assistant to Professor 
W.S. Clark in the chemical laboratory at Amherst and also served as 
shorthand amanuensis to President Stearns. In the meantime he had 
been taking medical studies with Dr. Smith of Amherst, and in 1861 
entered the Portland School for Medical Instruction. In 1862 he 
matriculated in the Harvard Medical School, from which he received 
his M.D. degree with distinction in 1863. Bowdoin College also con- 
ferred the M.D. degree on him in the same year. 

In 1863 Dr. Goodale began the practice of medicine at Portland, 
Maine. He practised there for three years, during which time he 
served as city physician and taught in the Portland Medical School. 
He was also examining surgeon in the Navy and contract surgeon in 
the United States Army. For a period in 1866 he spent time in New 
York pursuing medical studies. 

In March, 1866, on account of his health, Dr. Goodale went to Cali- 
fornia, with J. W. Hobson, making the journey by steamer and cross- 
ing the Isthmus of Panama by rail. His health improved and before re- 
turning he made extensive journeys through the Western States, visit- 
ing especially places of botanical interest. This was the beginning of 
his traveling experiences, for all his life he was a great traveler. Re- 
turning to the East, he was married in December, 1866, to Miss Hen- 
rietta Jewell Hobson, of Saco, to whom he had been engaged for some 
five years. At this time he held the position of State Assayer of Maine. 
The next year he went to Europe with his lifelong friend Professor C. 
F. Brackett, of Bowdoin, visiting England, Scotland, France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany. 

In 1868 Dr. Goodale accepted a professorship in Bowdoin College 
where he taught botany, zodlogy, and chemistry, and also materia 
medica in the Medical School of Bowdoin College. The winter vaca- 
tion of 1871 he spent in Cambridge studying with Asa Gray, and in 
1872 accepted an appointment at Harvard as Instructor in Botany 
and University Lecturer in Vegetable Physiology. In 1873 he was 
appointed Assistant Professor of Vegetable Physiology and Instructor 
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in Botany, and in 1878 full Professor of Botany. In 1888, after Dr. 
Gray’s death, Dr. Goodale was appointed Fisher Professor of Natural 
History and held this position until he resigned in 1909. At that time 
he was appointed Honorary Curator of the Botanical Museum and 
Fisher Professor Emeritus. 

On coming to Harvard, Dr. Goodale took over the introductory 
course in botany, in which he succeeded Dr. Gray. This course he 
made an extremely interesting one; it was given with great care in 
preparation and with remarkable clearness. Professor Trelease said, 
“Tt was my privilege frequently to listen to his brilliant lectures which 
I have never heard surpassed in their field.” Dr. Goodale also taught 
botany in the summer school. Besides his introductory course, he of- 
fered, at various times, advanced courses in the morphology, histol- 
ogy and physiology of plants, in the structure and development of 
phenerogams, in the principles of botanical classification, in ecology, 
distribution, and in economic botany. 

Dr. Goodale was widely known as a finished lecturer of great ability 
and gave many courses of lectures outside of his college work. He 
gave no less than five full courses of twelve lectures each at the 
Lowell Institute in Boston, which is a high record for any one man. 
The first of his Lowell Lectures was given in the old Marlborough 
Hall, on Washington Street, a familiar place to old-time Bostonians. 
He also lectured at the Cooper Union in New York, in Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and many other places. He had great 
power of interesting his audience and enlisting their sympathy and 
help in work which he undertook. Besides his lectures he gave many 
addresses as President of various scientific societies or on other 
occasions. 

At the solicitation of Dr. Gray, Dr. Goodale accepted the appoint- 
ment of Director of the Botanic Garden in 1879 and that year raised a 
fund for the benefit of the Garden. This position as Director of the 
Botanic Garden he held until 1909, when he resigned. 

Louis Agassiz, in planning the great Museum at Cambridge, in- 
cluded a museum of botany, but this did not materialize until 1889, 
when the Botanical Museum was built. The funds for erecting this 
building were raised substantially by the influence and indefatigable 
efforts of Dr. Goodale alone. This building housed, besides the mu- 
seum display and other collections, a large lecture room, also smaller 
lecture rooms and laboratories for the staff, including rooms for the 
collections and laboratories of the Cryptogamic Department. 
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Dr. Goodale had on hand, and accumulated, a great deal of material 
to illustrate economic botany for the Museum. Before the Museum 
became a reality he gave much thought to what he could do to make a 
public display of flowering plants. Papier-maché flowers were unob- 
tainable and at best are crude. Models in wax were not desirable on 
account of the difficulty of keeping them free of dust. Dried plants 
were unattractive. Being familiar with the striking models in glass of 
marine animals, such as jelly-fishes, sea-anemones and squids, that 
were made by the Blaschkas of Dresden, he conceived the idea of get- 
ting glass models of flowers for the Museum. Acting on this thought 
he visited the Blaschkas in 1886. At first they were very unwilling to 
undertake it, but his persistent persuasive powers overcame their ob- 
jections, and as a result, as he put it, the Museum received a box of 
broken glass, the injury being due to rough handling in the Custom 
House. Though broken, the fragments showed the possibilities of the 
process. Dr. Goodale showed them to his friends and classes in Cam- 
bridge and Boston and they created great interest. Miss Mary L. 
Ware and her mother, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Ware, were so impressed 
that they gave the financial aid that authorized a consignment. This 
second lot came directly to the Museum in bond and arrived in perfect 
condition. Such was the beginning of the now famous collection of 
glass models of plants in flower. They were all made by Leopold 
Blaschka and his son Rudolph until the year 1895, when the father 
died: since that date they have been made by Rudolph alone. They 
were given by Mrs. and Miss Ware to the University as a memorial 
to the late Dr. Charles E. Ware, of the Class of 1834. This collec- 
tion now on exhibition contains as reported, specimens illustrating 160 
families of flowering plants, 540 genera and 803 species, and there are 
more than 3200 enlargements of anatomical details. These models are 
made with a marvellous degree of accuracy and are of great artistic 
beauty. They proved to be one of the greatest attractions in the Uni- 
versity Museum and are a unique exhibit not likely to be duplicated 
elsewhere. An interesting account of this collection, as far as com- 
pleted at that date, is given by Dr. Goodale in the Harvarp Grapbvu- 
ATES’ MAGAZINE (1893, vol. 1, pp. 602-06). 

Besides all the above activities, through Dr. Goodale’s interest in 
economic botany, the Harvard Botanical Garden in Cuba was estab- 
lished in 1899 for the study and improvement of sugar cane and other 
tropical plants of economic importance. This garden has been sup- 
ported by Mr. Edwin F. Atkins of Boston, who has an extensive sugar 
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plantation in Soledad, near Cienfuegos, Cuba. He generously fur- 
nished the land, the labor and the means for carrying it on. Mr. At- 
kins has recently endowed this garden, which puts it on a permanent 
basis. All the best varieties of sugar cane were introduced, and seed- 
lings raised with the idea of improving the sugar crop. Dr. Goodale 
made several trips to Cuba in the interests of this trial garden. The 
Cuban garden has a representative collection of economic and decora- 
tive plants gathered from the tropics of both hemispheres and is one of 
the most important tropical gardens in North America, offering large 
opportunities for research work in tropical botany. 

With most unselfish devotion to the University, Dr. Goodale at 
several periods took up the ungrateful task of raising funds for the 
Botanic Garden, the Herbarium and the Botanical Museum. Through 
his tact and earnestness he was highly successful and these funds were 
a great aid to the whole Botanical Department. 

Dr. Goodale was essentially a teacher with a deep and wide knowl- 
edge of and interest in his subject and its applications. His most im- 
portant publication was his “Physiological Botany,” which was pub- 
lished in 1885 and it made a volume following Gray’s “Structural Bot- 
any.” His other large publication was “Wild Flowers of America,” a 
quarto volume of over two hundred pages, illustrated by fifty beauti- 
ful colored plates by Isaac Sprague. No list of Dr. Goodale’s publica- 
tions has been found, but looking through library catalogues, and jour- 
nals, where he is likely to have published, I have found and verified 
145 titles which are of botanical books or papers, addresses, and longer 
or shorter articles or notes and reports that he published. In addition, 
he published 230 reviews of botanical works. These reviews, which I 
also verified, are largely in the American Journal of Science, of which he 
was an associate editor from 1888 to 1920 inclusive. For many years 
he published reviews in the New York Nation, but these have not been 
located. Further search might well reveal other publications which 
have not been found. 

Dr. Goodale was a great traveler. He made nine trips to Europe, 
where he traveled widely, especially in France, Germany and Switzer- 
land. In 1890-91, with his cousin Greenleaf Austin Goodale, he made 
an extended journey to Egypt, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, Tas- 
mania, Java, Singapore, China, and Japan. This trip extended over 
about a year and during it he visited tropical gardens and museums 
and accumulated much material for the Museum in Cambridge. 

In appreciation of his work Dr. Goodale received recognition in the 
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honorary degree of LL.D. from Amherst, Bowdoin and Princeton. He 
was a member of the National Academy of Sciences, the American 
Philosophical Society, a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and a member of many other scientific bodies. He was at 
times President of the Boston Society of Natural History, of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, of the Amer- 
ican Society of Naturalists and of the New England Botanical Club. 

Living in Cambridge in winter, for many years Dr. Goodale passed 
his summers in Shelburne, New Hampshire, where there was an agree- 
able colony of Cambridge people. 

Dr. Goodale had five children. Of these, two sons died in childhood, 
as well as a beloved daughter who died in girlhood. To a man of his 
warm, loving nature and extreme sensitiveness, these losses were terri- 
ble blows. His widow and two sons survive him. The elder son, Dr. 
Joseph Lincoln Goodale, ’89, is a throat specialist in Boston, and the 
younger son, Francis Greenleaf Goodale, ’05, is a lawyer, also in Boston. 

Dr. Goodale was a highly cultivated man, widely read in his subject 
and allied fields, also in general literature. He possessed a vast fund of 
information, and it seemed that he always had an answer, or a refer- 
ence, to give for any question that might come up. With a retentive 
memory and a keen sense of humor, he was full of anecdotes of his va- 
rious experiences in travel or otherwise. A delightful host, his home life 
was a very beautiful one to those who had the privilege of knowing it. 
Both he and Mrs. Goodale created an atmosphere of cordial hospital- 
ity and intellectual high living that made one feel better and richer for 
a visit to their home. A gracious, genial man, with a highly sensitive 
nature, he radiated sympathetic understanding to his friends and en- 
tered into their joys and sorrows with a complete response that made 
him deeply loved. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


\ OPPING his forehead with his handkerchief, Joe Stout strove 
conscientiously to keep in perfect alignment with Jim Long and 
Percy Short and Jack Stubbs, and to maintain step with them and all 
the other white-trousered, blue-coated members of his class A Ball Game 
who as a preliminary to parading in front of the bleachers 
were practising their skill in marching on the outskirts of Soldiers’ 
Field. The brass band played spiritedly, in spite of the devastating 
heat; the ranks of the marchers advanced, wheeled, and swept back 
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over the ground just traversed. When the band ceased and the 
marchers halted at the word of command, Joe sighed with satisfaction. 

“T hope that we win this game,” he remarked to Jim. ‘When you 
think of a baseball game or a boat-race in its relation to the universe, 
nothing seems of much less importance. But when you think of it in 
its relation to the enjoyment of a class that is having its big reunion, 
the question of victory or defeat is the most burning issue of this ex- 
ceedingly hot day.” 

“You're right: it will be mighty hard to celebrate this evening if 
we've seen Harvard beaten this afternoon,” said Jim. 

“There ought to be some sort of gentlemen’s agreement so that Har- 

vard shall always win on her home grounds,” said Jack. 

“And Yale on hers?” asked Joe. 

“T wouldn’t go so far as to say that,” replied Jack. “‘ But we don’t 
need to worry about the game this afternoon. George Owen isn’t going 
to close his athletic career with a defeat.” 

“No, and at the same time it won’t be necessary to let George do it 
all,” said Perey. “I’ve noticed that when there’s a Percy on a Harvard 
team there’s invariably a Harvard victory. You remember Percy 
Heughton and Percy Wendell and that great little hockey player 
George Percy, and now there’s Percy Jenkins. — I don’t know what it 
is about the name of Percy, but it seems to mean wonderful athletic 
prowess and the will to victory.” 

“Attention!” shouted the class leader. “ Your marching was fine, 
fellows. Keep it up and show the stands what the best-looking class 
that ever came out of Harvard looks like. Now then, boys, let’s go.” 

The band blared and started to march, and the scores of white- 
trousered legs went flicking along together, neatly, prettily, behind it. 
Joe and Jim and Percy and Jack, although they knew that the ap- 
plause from the people in the stands was not directed specifically at 
them as they passed, responded with urbane smiles and frequent wav- 
ing of hats: it would not be their fault if their class were not pro- 
nounced the best-mannered as well as the best-looking body of men 
that had ever returned to Harvard for a reunion. 

They took their seats in the section reserved for them and watched 
the other classes that came parading on in costume — none so suitably 
and attractively attired as their own. Why, for example, asked Joe, 
should the members of a Harvard class array themselves in Princeton 
colors or incommode themselves in garments of ancient Egyptian de- 
sign? He and his friends agreed, however, that in hiring a steam cal- 
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liope to make music for them the youngsters had shown commend- 
able enterprise: they had a kind word too for the class with the corps 
of bag-pipers. But most deserving of their sympathetic and admiring 
interest was the drum major of still another band, who with the ther- 
mometer registering 98 degrees in the shade stepped briskly in the 
sun, twirling his baton, wearing a huge bearskin hat and a bright 
scarlet coat — truly a heroic figure. 

Joe and Percy and Jim and Jack and most of the others of their class 
cheered in a frenzy of enthusiasm in the first inning. They responded 
vigorously to the cheer leader’s behest in the second inning: their re- 
sponse flagged somewhat in the third: they sat silent in the fourth. 
In the fifth Jim and Jack became restless. “I don’t see much use in 
broiling here while the slaughter goes on,” said Jim. “Let’s go off 
and find a cool spot and some cooling, pre-war drinks. I know where 
they are to be had.” 

“You can lead me to them,” said Jack. “I’ve had enough of this 
sad spectacle. What do you say, Percy?” 

“T think [Il stay by; a team that has a Percy playing on it — ” 

“Forget that vain superstition. A nice comfortable chair at the 
club, and some gin and ginger ale — ” 

“Get thee behind me. — Or at least don’t stand in front of me.” 

“How about you, Joe? You surely don’t want to linger on here for 
the melancholy finish?” 

‘““No man has ever yet had any occasion to call me a quitter,” re- 
sponded Joe. 

“Oh, very well, Casabianca. And that boy didn’t have to watch a 
game like this while he stood on the burning deck.” 

“We'll save something for you and Percy at the club,” said Jack, 
more sympathetically. “Stop in there after the game.” 

Joe and Percy spread themselves out over the space that Jack and 
Jim had vacated. 

“We can be more comfortable anyway, now that those two old soaks 
have gone off to drink themselves to death,” Joe remarked acidly. 

**Any Harvard man who leaves a ball game before the seventh in- 
ning shows no respect for tradition,” said Percy. 

For Harvard the sixth inning passed in a cheerless manner. Every- 
bedy stood up for the seventh, but as it was Yale’s turn to bat every- 
body soon sat down. Yale did not score: as soon as the third man was 
out all the spectators, except a small group in the Yale section, were on 
their feet. 
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“Now then, everybody, let’s go!”” megaphoned a cheer leader. 
“Regular cheer, now, everybody!” 

After the regular cheer the bands brayed and the bagpipes skirled. 
When the umpire called a ball, the spectators shouted with delight. 
When he called two balls, there was wild enthusiasm. When the bat- 
ter was given his base on balls, the tumult waxed and strengthened. 

“Their pitcher’s going up in the air!”’ shouted one of the young 
Egyptians in the neighboring section. . 

“Take him out!” cried another young Egyptian. 

“Leave him in!” screamed a third. 

The bands and the bagpipes continued without cessation to bray 
and to skirl. Another batter received his base on balls. 

“Take him out!” Several voices now joined in the cry. 

‘Leave him in!” shouted several others. 

It became an antiphonal chant, swelling marvelously. To Joe’s 
amazement, Percy’s voice suddenly boomed in the chorus, “Take him 
out!” “Leave him in!” shrieked Joe in reply. “Take him out!” 
shouted Percy, now entirely on his own. “Leave him in!” urged Joe. 
Then a group of classmates aligned themselves on either side of the 
argument, and thus the rhythmic antiphonal dispute drew more and 
more participants. 

Meanwhile, there was continuous inarticulate yelling, continuous 
braying and blaring by the bands, continuous squealing and skirling 
by the bagpipes. The Yale pitcher left his box in disgust and began 
tossing the ball back and forth with the second baseman. 

“Gone fluey!” cried a young Egyptian. 

“He’s blown, boys!” shouted another. 

The chant became increasingly insistent: “Take him out!”’ “Leave 
him in!” 

The pitcher continued to pass the ball with the second baseman. 
At last upon a request from the umpire the bagpipers desisted from 
their harassing efforts, and as with that elimination the tumult seemed 
slightly less maniacal Yale consented to resume play. 

Then, in the language of the baseball scribes, came the wallop that 
sent the pitcher to the showers. The Harvard catcher hit the ball for a 
home run, and the score which had been 7 to 0, suddenly became 7 to 3. 

With that score the inning ended: Yale went to bat, the spectators 
subsided to their seats and to silence. No score for Yale, — and they 





were on their feet again, shouting, cheering, yelling, with the bands 
playing. When the Yale pitcher passed a Harvard batter Joe and 
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Percy and all the others shouted more lustily : their voices were getting 
hoarse, but they felt they had to win this game. One run came in: 
George Owen advanced to the plate, and the yelling and cheering now 
were more frenzied than ever. 

“His last chance to do something for Harvard 
Percy’s ear. 

“He'll do it!” Percy cried. “He’s the boy! He and Percy Jenkins 

And then George Owen struck out. 

“T could ery,” said Joe. “That he should finish up like that!” 

Seven to four. Only one more inning to play. Again Yale did noth- 
ing at the bat: when they took the field for the last half of the ninth 
inning, many of the spectators crowded down to the fence: the din be- 
gan again, desperate, inciting, clamorous. 

And now the second Yale pitcher broke under the strain; a run came 
in, the bases were filled, and though two were out George Owen, who, as 
every one supposed, had already had his last chance, was again advanc- 
ing to the plate. The bands and the bagpipers and the spectators now 
kept up a continuous wild noise, unmelodious blasts from horns, shrill 
and savage clamor from bagpipes, barbarous ululation from human 
throats, including Joe’s and Percy’s. The pitcher’s hand had lost its 
cunning: George Owen drove a long hit to left field, the three runners 
on the bases scored, and the game was over. 

Fifteen minutes later Joe and Percy entered the club where Jim and 
Jack were still enjoying cooling drinks. 

“Yes, we have no excuses,” said Jim at once. “We've heard the 
score. Don’t rub it in. Just tell us how it happened.” 

“Tt all began in the seventh inning,” said Joe. “The crowd got 
started yelling, and the pitcher got rattled and began passing batters; 
every time a ball was called the crowd yelled in a way to make you 
think a Harvard man had hit a home run — until a home run was hit, 
and then you found how they could yell! Then we began shouting, 
‘Take him out!’ ‘Leave him in!’ — Percy on one side, I on the other, 
and that didn’t help the pitcher much. It went along that way the next 
two innings while Yale was in the field, and finally when pretty much 
the whole team as well as the pitcher had gone up in the air George 
Owen came through with a double that won the game.” 

“T see,” said Jim. He poured something out of a flask into a glass 
for Joe, and then into a glass for Percy, and pushed the siphon of soda 
towards them. “It doesn’t sound to me like awfully good sportsman- 
ship. Was it?” 
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Joe shouted in 
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“Not awfully,” Joe admitted. “But it’s just what they do to us 
when we play in New Haven. And anyway it was mighty good fun 
— a finish like that.” 

“There you were, you and Percy and several thousand other grown 
men, deliberately trying by mere raucous noise to upset the nerves of 
one twenty-year-old boy — well, he may be twenty-one. That’s what 
it boils down to, a yelling, howling mob pitting itself against one poor 
youngster who’s been pitching his arm off for six innings on the hottest 
day of the year and holding the other team to no score — until the 
mob opens up on him and jeers and howls and yells and finally drives 
him wild. Jack, I think you and I left the game at just the right 
time.” 

“Don’t be so self-righteous about it,” grumbled Percy. “You left 
out of pure self-indulgence, and if you’d stayed you would have be- 
haved just as we did, out of pure self-indulgence too.” 

“Maybe so. That’s why I’m glad I didn’t stay. If Harvard-Yale 
baseball games are simply to be a test of one young undergraduate’s 
ability to keep his courage and self-control while several thousand 
graduates and undergraduates lose theirs and do their utmost to break 
him, I think they might as well be discontinued. I don’t call that 
sport.” 

“But there’s no malice in it, Jim; don’t be such a crab,” said Percy. 
“We just were out to have a good time and when we found that by 
yelling we were unexpectedly beginning to have it, we just went on 
yelling, and that’s all there was to it. I don’t see anything very wrong 
about it. So long as it’s recognized on both sides and done on both 
sides, and everybody on both sides gets the maximum of enjoyment 
out of it — what’s the use of your sitting there defying the Volstead 
Act and talking like an apostle of priggishness?” 

“What do you say, Jack?” asked Joe. 

“T think there’s a good deal in what both of them say,” replied 
Jack cautiously. 

“So do I,” agreed Joe. “My idea is that they’re both right, and 
that as long as there’s a third game played under conditions that make 
the actions of the crowd negligible in their effect upon the players and 
which the best team will be sure to win, Harvard and Yale had better 
allow each other an annual bisque in sportsmanship and have as far as 
possible a thoroughly good time.” 

“Yes, that about expresses my sentiments,” said Jack. 

“For my part I prefer to retain my unsullied reputation for good 
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sportsmanship,” declared Jim. “Therefore, I shall always leave these 
college ball games precisely at the end of the sixth inning.” 

““There’s one thing for you to think of, Jim,” said Percy. “T’ll bet 
you anything you like that when the season ends the Yale team, how- 
ever sore they may be at losing this game, will be every one of them 
good sports enough to be glad that we rooters in the bleachers saved 
George Owen from ending his athletic career with an inglorious strike- 
out.” 

“TI believe you.” Jim lifted his glass. “‘Here’s to Yale.” 


THE UNIVERSITY 
THE END OF THE YEAR 
By HENRY W. HOLMES ’03 


Ir the university year ends at Commencement, does the Summer School start 
anew year? Or does the new year start with the opening day in the fall, Sum- 
mer School students being but a lost academic tribe, who can- The Summer 
not be found in any assignable place even on the university 09 — 
calendar? The Summer School now enrolls nearly as many stu- 4¢mic Year 
dents as the College — last year (1922) over 2300, this year not quite so many, 
because the National Education Association, which met in Boston in 1922, be- 
took itself in 1923 to San Francisco. In numbers, therefore, highly respect- 
able, and in standards of work, excellence of instruction, and enthusiasm of 
spirit not to be counted inferior to any other department of the University, 
the Summer School must be recognized as an important part of the institu- 
tion. It is now in a true sense also an integral part of three of the University 
departments; for its courses may be counted toward degrees in the College, 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion. Its place on the calendar is of course of no significance; but its place 
on the real Harvard “‘map” — namely, the view of the University as a 
whole taken by Harvard graduates — is of genuine consequence. Statistics of 
enrolment which read “Summer School students not included” should be 
considered only partially representative; and any ‘discussion of the needs, 
purposes, and opportunities of the University should take the Summer 
School into account. 

No doubt the School must always bear the character, at least in part, of an 
extension enterprise. It was started as such by Asa Gray and Louis Agassiz in 
1871 and its honorable record as the oldest university summer school in the 
country is largely a record of service to students without special academic 
connections or prospects. Dean Shaler took great interest in the School and 
developed it as a means of preparing teachers for more effective work in the 
secondary schools. In recent years, especially under the efficient leadership of 
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its present Director, Professor J. Tueker Murray, the Summer School has be- 
come much more closely connected with the fortunes of the rest of the univer- 
sity. Without ceasing to offer courses to any mature person of proper qualifi- 
cations to profit by them, it enrolls an increasing number of undergraduates 
who wish to make up deficiencies or gain advancement in their College pro- 
grammes. Since 1920, the School has been a joint enterprise of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of Education and its member- 
ship includes several hundred students who are candidates for the degrees of 
Master of Arts and Master of Education. The courses in Education are nearly 
all of graduate grade and among the courses in Arts and Sciences many are of 
graduate grade. In the Education courses alone are registered this year 838 
students, of whom about 400 are candidates for the degree of Master of Educa- 
tion. 

It would be unfortunate if the Summer School, in trying to connect its work 
with the work of the academic year, should diminish its service to those who 
have no interest in Harvard degrees. A University should do much for persons 
who cannot qualify for degrees and consequently cannot join the company of 
its alumni. There are many men and women who come to the Summer School, 
and enter extension courses in the winter who are studying for their own edifi- 
cation or for professional improvement, wholly irrespective of degrees. For 
them as well as for the candidates for credit the regular courses are provided 
and such excellent general lectures and readings as those of Professor Copeland 
are annually offered. (“Copey’s” Summer audiences fill the new Lecture Hall 
to overflowing, however hot the night, and attest his never decreasing power 
to delight and inform his hearers.) It would clearly be a misfortune to con- 
sider only the interests of the candidates for degrees. 

But it must be admitted that the Summer School faces its most difficult 
problem in providing at once for a “general public” and for those who have a 
definite objective in academic recognition. The Graduate School of Educa- 
tion faces this problem in its most difficult form, for the fact that women may 
take degrees in Education, together with the fact that teachers are free in the 
Summer, brings to the technical courses for teachers and school officers a large 
group of persons of very varying grades of academic preparation. The School 
is already differentiating its courses to provide for the two main groups — 
those who are studying for credit and those who are not. It recognizes the fact 
that in its summer courses and in its extension courses there is a possible con- 
flict of interest between the maintenance of Harvard standards and service to 
the profession toward which its work is directed. The present writer may be 
considered, because of his connection with the School, a prejudiced witness; but 
he can only confess his faith that the Graduate School of Education will be 
able to serve generously the needs of teachers and administrative workers in 
Education while it guards at the same time the standards of its degrees. The 
School will add to the general body of Harvard alumni a group that will be an 
element of strength. It will not be conspicuous in the public councils of the 
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Alumni Association or the Associated Harvard Club (the feminine holders 
of degrees in Education will not intrude on traditionally masculine gatherings), 
but it will form centres of Harvard influence in schools and communities not 
otherwise reached. 

Both Class Day and Commencement Day this year were hot. Class Day 
was the first “scorcher” of the season, and at the Alumni Exercises on the 
afternoon of Commencement Day the thermometer climbed to some features 
98 degrees. But the sun shone, and except for the fact that of Class Day 
some of the seats in the Quadrangle that were quite without oh A 
shade remained empty, there was no evidence that the heat 1923 
had made the celebration less impressive or enjoyable. The exercises of Class 
Day were held in Sanders Theatre and the Stadium; those of Commence- 
ment in the Sever Quadrangle. Every year makes more emphatic the evi- 
dence that the University needs an auditorium. Will the time come soon 
when the grounds of the College and the graduate schools at Cambridge shall 
extend from Massachusetts Avenue to the river, including generously parked 
spaces where now are huddled houses, and providing sites for the structures 
needed already, as well as for others the need for which will appear as time 
goes on? The Roosevelt Memorial building is likely to be placed south of the 
Avenue. An auditorium might be located in the same area. A new gymna- 
sium and a new chapel must sometime be provided for. There are plans for 
the entire physical development of the University, although they are not in- 
flexibly laid down against all change. Our Commencements show more and 
more clearly, however, how cramped we are, and it is evident that the main 
developments of the near future must be to the south of the Square. We 
cannot hope to wake up some morning to find that we have been provided 
with new quadrangles and auditoriums, as we once waked to find ourselves 
provided with a new library; but it is time to begin counting the Commence- 
ments that must be held on temporary wooden stands and the Class Day 
exercises that must be divided incongruously among several gathering 
places. 

Some of the anniversary classes appeared in the Stadium in original and 
amusing costume. The class of 1920 dressed in ‘‘Tut-Ankh-Amen”’ cos- 
tumes and came into the Stadium with a calliope borne on a wagon of the 
Ward Bread Co. A sign proclaimed that 1920 was “The Well-Bread Class.” 
The class of 1913 paraded in Chinese costumes. Other classes were less strik- 
ingly dressed, but all that marched made some show of being in uniform. So 
far as we can discover this custom is not time-honored, but dates at Harvard 
no further back than the year when the Stadium was first used for the Class 
Day fun — perhaps, indeed, not the first year but a later year. Yale, we be- 
lieve, “‘dressed up” for Class Day long before Harvard did. From the point 
of view of the spectators it adds much to the Stadium exercises to have the 
anniversary classes costumed for the parade, and since the exercises depend 
much on the spectators and are intended mostly for their benefit, as an en- 
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tertaining and colorful gathering, it would seem that costuming should to con- 
tinue and “stunts” ought to be encouraged. 

A class reunion means more, however, than the march to the Stadium. The 
anniversary Classes spend three days together at Cambridge or elsewhere and 
have the opportunity, if they will take it, to use some of their time in making 
plans for their collective service to the University. This year the class of 1903 
took the opportunity. Holding its reunion at Watch Hill, R.I., where the 
class remained for Monday and Tuesday of Class Day week, 1903 did not 
appear in Cambridge until Wednesday, when it lunched at the University 
boat-house and marched in a body to the baseball game. On the second day of 
its stay at Watch Hill the class held an afternoon meeting at which the 
speakers were Professor L. S. Marks of the Engineering School and Professor 
R. B. Perry of the Division of Philosophy. The addresses delivered by these 
members of two University faculties were admirable and the interest aroused 
among the members of the class marked the experiment at once as a success. 
Grenville Clark, who presided, reminded the Class that a ball game was 
scheduled at 3:30; but so vigorous was the discussion and so many and ab- 
sorbing were the questions raised that no one wanted to curtail the meeting. 
The ball game was finally played at about 5 o’clock. The meeting closed with 
a vote authorizing the appointment of a committee to consider ways in which 
the class might more effectively serve the University, with special but by no 
means exclusive reference to its twenty-fifth anniversary gift. 

The statistics as to the degrees conferred at Commencement show that the 
University continues to increase the number of graduates it sends out from 
the various departments. In two years the total number has increased from 
1213 to 1412. The proportion of Bachelors to the total number of degree- 
holders has decreased, and the absolute number of Bachelors of Arts has de- 
creased. In 1921, the College graduated 412 men with the A.B. degree; this 
year 407. The S.B.’s, however, increased from 69 to 111. This may possibly 
indicate a trend toward entrance without Latin; for as Dean Briggs once 
pointed out, the degree of Bachelor of Science at Harvard implies no knowl- 
edge of science but only ignorance of the Classics. In the College there is 
no distinction between candidates for the two baccalaureate degrees; the only 
distinction between them is in their entrance records. It may also be true 
that the Engineering School, as an undergraduate institution, is influencing 
(not deliberately but by its very existence) some men to enter Harvard for a 
scientific degree with the intention of going on toward a higher degree in En- 
gineering. The Engineering School itself graduated 55 Bachelors of Science 
against 17 two years ago. The Business School recommended 163 men for the 
M.B.A., as against 121 two years ago. There is no halt in the growth of the 
number of graduate degrees conferred as compared with the number of the 
undergraduate degrees. 

The honorary degrees showed a nicety of selection and President Lowell’s 
phrasing of his descriptions was particularly felicitous. W. C. Hill, principal 
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of the Central High School at Springfield, was honored as the man “whose 
school, alone among public schools, has won, and thrice won, the trophy for 
the boys best prepared for Harvard.” G. E. Horr, President of the Newton 
Theological Institution, C. H. Grandgent, Professor of Romance Languages 
(described as “‘a scholar, wit, and poet, who with Dante’s eyes has looked on 
Dante’s vision”) and S. W. Stratton, newly elected President of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, were the other educators to receive hon- 
orary degrees. G. P. Stevens, Director of the American Academy at Rome, is 
also to be included in the educational group. Bishop Slattery was honored 
with the degree of S.T.D., as was Dr. Horr. J. P. Morgan received the degree 
of LL.D. Eliot Wadsworth represented public service no less than service to 
the University, receiving the honorary A.M. General service for the common 
good was recognized in the degrees awarded to G. B. Dorr, founder and super- 
intendent of the Lafayette National Park at Mt. Desert, Me., and to J. H. 
Dillard, President of the Jeanes Foundation, and the John F. Slater fund and 
member of the General Education Board. The degree of LL.D. awarded to 
W. L. M. King, Prime Minister of Canada, gave an international note to the 
occasion. The speeches at the Alumni Exercises, by Judge Grant, President 
Lowell, Mr. King, Mr. Wadsworth, and Professor Grandgent were each, in 
one way or another, notable. Through them all, in spite of great differences 
of content and style, ran a curiously sustained tone of emotion — of high 
appeal to the ideal of service. They make impressive reading. 

The choice of men who shall be given honorary degrees by a university is a 
difficult and delicate task. It is necessarily a task to be carried out authorita- 
tively, beyond the reach of any “influence” whatsoever. No rules, require- 
ments, or stated principles can apply to it. Those who are finally responsible 
for the spirit of the institution, no less than for its policies, here try to express 
that spirit by honoring men in whom it lives. We may be proud of the fashion 
in which from the very beginning this opportunity has been met at Harvard. 

President Lowell’s report of gifts to the University was impressive. The 
total, not including nearly $150,000 from the McKay estate and nearly 
$90,000 from the Carnegie Fund, was almost four millions of dollars. More 
than half of this was unrestricted. Among the gifts was one of $30,318 toward 
the construction of a new Freshman Dormitory. The President also reported 
the promise of $500,000 from Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt “towards the great- 
est need of this University. That is better chemical laboratories.” The 
University is, to be sure, a wealthy institution; but no one who has any vision 
of its possibilities supposes for a moment that it has no need for further and 
more princely gifts. Dormitories for graduate students are among the pressing 
needs, felt by all the professional departments. The Graduate School of 
Business Administration and the Graduate School of Education are almost, . 
one might say, unhoused, so cramped and scattered are the quarters in which 
they are carrying on their work. The great Endowment Fund rescued the 
University from dire peril and enabled it to make certain advances. If the 
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proposed Harvard Fund is established, the University can use wisely and at 
once all the money that is likely to be contributed through such a channel, 
besides the gifts and bequests which come to it annually from other sources. 

It will be recalled that the Faculty adopted, on the recommendation of the 
Committee appointed by the Governing Boards “‘to consider the more effec-: 
tive sifting of candidates for admission,” a new and somewhat radical rule. It 
The new one- Was adopted quite frankly as an experiment. The rule provides 
seventhrule that any boy from a good school, if he stands in the top seventh 
or aE of his class, may be admitted to Harvard College without exam- 
ination. It is reported that more than 200 boys will be so admitted next fall. 
The general character of this first contingent admitted under the new plan, 
and their success in college, as well as the distribution of the schools from 
which they come and the former relations of these schools to the College, will 
be matters of great interest. If the boys come from schools which have not 
heretofore sent many pupils to Harvard, especially if these schools are widely 
distributed over the country, and if the boys themselves do well when they 
get here, the plan must be accounted a success. If the plan brings to Harvard 
a considerable number of notably fine boys from smaller communities, es- 
pecially from outside the usual Harvard range, it must be accounted a very 
marked success. It must not be forgotten that many school men who com- 
mented on the plan, particularly public-school men, approved of it in princi- 
ple but said that one-seventh was too small a fraction, since many boys of fine 
character and excellent traits, intellectually fit for Harvard, but not quite able 
enough or ambitious enough to be in the first seventh, would be excluded. If 
the plan does not do all that was expected of it, the results should be studied 
not merely with an eye to giving it up but with an eye to the possibility of 
making the one-seventh a quarter, a third, or a half. The principle which dis- 
tinguishes the plan from the certificate system would break down at the half- 
way mark, or perhaps before; but not at any point which still meant the neces- 
sity of effective work by boys of good will and ability. 

It is hard for one who has not attended a meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs to realize how inspiring to all concerned such meetings are. The Alumni 
The Kanszs_ of all American universities, especially the endowed universi- 
ny Meg scene ties, have become much more powerful to serve their institu- 
ated Harvard tions than ever before. They seek to serve, not to dictate or con- 
Clubs. trol; to understand and help, by advice on problems presented 
for their consideration, by united and by individual effort, and by financial 
support. It is significant that Judge Grant could say of the Kansas City meet- 
ing, ‘The President of the University, two of the Fellows, and a number of 
the Overseers were present. I am glad to testify from personal observations to 
the splendid spirit animating the Associated Harvard Clubs, — which owe their 
origin to the initiative of the Great West, — and to their tireless, productive 
efforts for-the welfare of the University.” It is still more significant that he 
could report the appointment of a regular standing Committee of the Board 
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of Overseers on Relations with the Alumni, to consist of three members of the 
Board, and the Presidents of the University, the Alumni Association, and the 
Associated Harvard Clubs, ex offictis. At the request of the Board of Overseers 
the Corporation has appointed a Secretary for Alumni Relations, “who will 
act for the committee and in general as the representative of the alumni at 
Harvard.” The alumni now have a direct channel of communication with the 
University. If any have feared that the enthusiasm and energy of the Alumni 
would be dissipated or would express itself harmfully rather than helpfully, 
that fear should now be allayed. Enthusiasm and energy on the part of intelli- 
gent men need but the opportunity for responsible expression through well- 
appointed agencies to become invaluable to the institution toward whose de- 
velopment they are directed. 

**We want only our fair share of victories.”’ Such is the general sentiment of 
right-minded collegians, even if they are deeply disappointed in single events. 
The defeat of the crews — almost complete this year — leaves  aintetic de- 
every one puzzled and anxious for a reform that will give us _ feats in the 
“our share” with some promptness. Perhaps baseball defeats titan 
are not quite so depressing — but very nearly; they are not, however, so puz- 
zling, for we know that pitchers are more or less like poets in being born, not 
made. It is hard to view athletics sub aspectu eternitatis. We must not forget 
the comforting thought that there are more crews on the Charles than ever 
before, and if we cannot expect a “Haughton system” (or a Haughton) to 
rehabilitate our rowing, we must wait patiently until the graduate rowing 
committee has found a technician who can do what the Yale expert has 
done. We do know that our crews did not lack grit or spirit. That spirit 
would still be there, the number of crews on the river perhaps increased, and 
possibly the requisite technical skill in instruction and leadership secured, 
if rowing and every other proper form of sport were put under direct Uni- 
versity control. 


COMMENCEMENT 
Thursday, June 21, 1923 


Board of Overseers, Governor Cox and 


Academic Exercises 


Last year thunder, lightning, rain, and 
hail interfered with the Commencement 
Day exercises; this year the heat on that 
day was oppressive, the thermometer reg- 
istering 98 degrees in the afternoon. 

President Lowell and the University 
Marshal, Dr. John Warren, ’96, led the 
academic procession. Following them 
came the Fellows of Harvard College, the 


his staff, the Deans, Professors, and other 
members of the Harvard Faculty, and 
guests. The procession marched round 
the Yard, and then from University Hall 
to Sever between a double row of seniors. 
After it had entered the Sever quadrangle, 
where the academic exercises were to be 
held, the College seniors and other candi- 
dates for degrees marched in double file 
to their seats before the platform. 
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Sheriff Fairbairn called the meeting to 
order; Professor Edward C. Moore offered 
prayer; the Glee Club led by A. T. Davi- 
son, ’06, sang “‘O Holy Savior.” 

Leon Medoff, ’23, of Philadelphia, de- 
livered the Latin dissertation; Franklin 
S. Pollak, ’23, of New York, spoke on 
“An Advance Toward Peace”; William 
F. Lewis, 2d, ’23, of Trenton, N.J., gave 
a dissertation entitled, ‘Separate the 
Classics from the Scholars’’; and Albert 
Palmer, ’20, S.B. ’23, of Newton, spoke 
on “The Engineer and World Service.”’ 

President Lowell conferred degrees of 
the University in the following number 
and distribution: 


Bachelor of Arts 407 
Bachelor of Science 111 
Master of Arts 125 
Doctor of Philosophy 48 
Associate in Arts 3 


Engineering School 


Bachelor of Science 55 
Master of Science 8 
Doctor of Science 6 
Master of Education 41 
Doctor of Education 9 
Bachelor of Law 220 
Master of Law 2 
Doctor of the Science of Jurisprudence 7 
Master of Science in Botany 1 
Master of Science in Zoélogy 1 
Master in Forestry 2 
Master in Architecture 9 
Master in Landscape Architecture 6 
Master of Business Administration 163 
Doctor of Medicine 124 
Doctor of Dental Medicine 56 
Doctor of Public Health 1 
Bachelor of the Science of Theology 1 
Master of the Science of Theology 6 
1412 


High Honor Men 


The following received degrees with 
high distinction: A.B. Summa cum laude: 
Karl Watson Baker, Marshall Ayres Best, 
Frederick Hales Drake, Henry Jacob 
Friendly, Granville Hicks, Charles Edwin 
Teeter, Jeffries Wyman, Holden Furber. 
S.B. Summa cum laude: Albert Harold 
Blatt, Richard Vincent Gilbert, Arthur 
Sellwood Vosburg, Albert Palmer. 

M.B.A. Cum Laude: Edward James 
Alexander, Kenneth Sheffield Boardman, 
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Paul Codman Cabot, Ernest Howard 
Crabbe, Carlton Robert Eagle, John Ray- 
mond Gardner, Charles Arthur Glover, 
Leon Goldberg, Howard Goodman, Ed- 
ward Tarr Herndon, Milton Lyle Holmes, 
Richard Newhall Johnson, Grant Keehn, 
Dave Hennen Morris, Samuel Francis 
Nicholson, Clarence Brett Piper, Robert 
Minturn Sedgwick, Henry Meldrum Ste- 
vens, Harold Hazen Thurlby. 

D.M.D. Cum Laude: Arthur Michael 
Maloney. 

M.D. Cum laude: Daniel Newman 
Barker, Elmer Hinckley Heath (Macs. 
Institute of Technology), Daniel Riggs 
Higbee (Colorado Coll.), Lewis Marshall 
Hurxthall (Kenyon Coll.), John Huston, 
Theodore Carey Lawson, John Daly Mc- 
Carthy (Dartmouth Coll.), Walter Stuart 
McClellan (Colgate Univ.), Joseph Chap- 
man Merriam, 7°16, Samuel Mufson, 
Charles Francis Pelkan, Wyman Richard- 
son, 717, Erwin George Seybold, James 
Greenleaf Simmons (Grinnell Coll.), Ar- 
thur Meeker Walker (Williams Coll.), 
Harold Van der Elst Williams (Boston 
Univ.). Magna cum laude: William Lionel 
McClure (Drury Coll.), Paul Edwin 
Spangler (Univ. of Oregon), James Clarke 
White, 717. 

LL.B. Cum laude: Arthur Bergin Dunne, 
Claude MacDonnell Granger, Charles 
Stuart Hedden, John Henry Lewis, 
Nathan Ross Margold, Samuel Henry 
Maslon, James Mount Nicely, Herbert 
Lazarus Swett. 


Honorary Degrees 


Honorary degrees were conferred by 
the President in the following words: 


Masters of Arts: 

WituiaM Cotver Hitt: Eminent member of the 
long and honorable line of great schoolmasters, 
whose school at Springfield, alone among public 
schools, has won, and thrice won, the trophy for 
b_ ys best prepared for Harvard 

GoruaM Puituirs StevENs: Trained in the best 
traditions of American architecture, distinguisked 
as an archeologist, he now links these pursuits with 
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other arts and letters as Director of the American 
Academy at Rome. 

GerorGE BcckNAM Dorr: A lover of nature, who 
has preserved as a national park the grandest point 
on our Atlantic coast. 

Exrot Wapswortu: Who abandoned a lucrative 
career, preferring to serve the public, and has 
worked with ardor for the Red Cross, for his Uni- 
versity, and for his Country in whatever way he has 
seen the chance to serve them best. 


Doctors of Divinity: 

Cares Lewis SLATTERY, Bishop Coadjutor of 
Massachusetts: In the words of St. Paul, blameless, 
vigilant, patient, not a novice, of good report of 
them that are without, he desireth, and has been 
fitly chosen for, a good work. 

Georce Epwin Horr, President of the Newton 
Theological Institution: Broad in outlook, rich in 
sympathy, a wise leader in education for the Chris- 
tian ministry. 


Doctor of Letters: 

Cuarces Hatt GranncGeEnt: A scholar, wit, and 
poet, who with Dante’s eyes has looked on Dante’s 
vision. 


Doctors of Laws 

Joun Prerpont Morcan: A son of Harvard. 
Heir to the power and responsibilities of a great 
financial house, he has used them with courage in a 
dark crisis of the world war, and at all times with 
uprightness, public spirit, and generosity. 

James Harpy Diviarp: A citizen of Virginia 
who has perceived the educational needs of both 
races in the South, and working for both has won 
from each esteem and confidence. 

SamueL Wes.Ley Stratton, President of the 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology: A standard 
bearer, who from material things has turned to 
standards for education and for men. 

Wituiam Lyon Mackenzie Kina, Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada: Another of our sons, who went forth 
to bring order in the perplexing problems of labor, 
and now directs the destiny of our near neighbor 
and good friend.! 


Alumni Exercises 


After the luncheon the Chief Marshal, 
Eliot Wadsworth, ’98, led the procession 
to the Sever Quadrangle. Robert Grant, 
73, President of the Harvard Alumni 
Association, called the meeting to order. 
The band played “The Star Spangled 
Banner’; the chorister and chorus led the 
company in singing the seventy-eighth 
Psalm. 

Judge Grant spoke as follows: 

Mr. President, Your Excellency, Hon- 
ored Guests, Brethren of the Alumni: 

Once more we throng to this high fes- 
tival in token of our love for the Alma 
Mater to whom we owe such priceless as- 
sociations. It was she who taught us to 
revere and covet learning, whether we 
drank deeply or not. It was she who 
helped us to discern the true foundations 





1 The Latin versions, by Professor E. K. Rand, 
’94, are as follows: 

Guitietmum Cotver Hitt: ex longo praecla- 
rorum magistrorum ordine praestantem magistrum, 
cuius schola pueris ad studia Harvardiana optime 
praeparatis sola ex omnibus scholis publicis prae- 
mium meruit, immo ter meruit, Artium Magistrum, 

GoruaM PuI.uirs STEVENS: ex optima architec- 
turae Americanae norma a maioribus tradita insti- 
tutum, antiquitatis investigatorem eximium, qui 
nunc Academiae Americanae Rome sitae rector 
artes elegantiores cum litteris antiquis et humanis 
felici sodalitate coniungit, Artium Magistrum. 

Georcium Bucknam Dorr: naturae amoenita- 
tum amatorem, qui angulum totius orae nostrae 
Atlanticae visu magnificentissimum pro publicis 
patriae hortis conservavit, Artium Magistrum. 

Exvior Wapswortu: qui in negotio quaestuoso 
versatus, maiore tamen rei publicae studio incita- 
tus, optimo quoque auxiliandi modo opportune 
capto pro Cruce Rubra, pro universitate, pro pat- 
ria impiger laboravit, Artium Magistrum, 

Carotum Lewis SLatTery: Dioeceseos Massa- 
chusettensis Episcopum Coadiutorem, virum, ut 
ait beatus Paulus, irreprehendibilem, vigilantem, 
patientem, testimonium ab iis qui foris sunt bonum 
habentem, qui et bonum opus desiderat et ad id 
subeundum merito delectus est, Sacrosanctae Theo- 
ogiae Doctorem, 


Georcium Epvinum Horr: Instituti Theologici 
Noviodunensis Praesidem, late humana prospectan- 
tem, benevolentia affluentem, in ministris Chris- 
tianis instituendis ducem sapientem, Sacrosanctae 
Theologiae Doctorem. 

IoHANNEM Prerpont MorGan: Universitatis 
nostrae filium, magnae societatis argentariae potes- 
tatis officiorumque heredem, qui in summo omnium 
gentium bello fortis in omni tempore integer, rei 
publicae studiosus, liberalis munus explevit, Legum 
Doctorum. . 

Iacospum Harpy Ditiarp: civem Virginiensem, 
qui rationibus docendi utrique genti Meridionali 
utilibus perspectis pro utraque laborans utriusque 
existimationem fidemque recepit, Legum Doctorem., 

Carotum Haut GRANDGENT, virum doctum, 
lepidum Musisque carus, qui oculis Dantis quae 
Dantes vidit videt, Litterarum Doctorem. 

SamureLtem Wes.ey Stratton: Instituti Tech 
nologici Massachusettensis Praesidem, mensurae 
peritum, qui rerum olim, nunc humanitatis men- 
suram integerriman instituit, Legum Doctorem. 

Gumietmum Lyon Mackenzie Kine: Minis- 
trum Primum Canadensem, nostrum quoque filium, 
qui hine profectus ad spinosissimas operariorum 
controversias componendas nunc gentis valde 
nobis vicinae et smicae fata moderatur, Legum 
Doctorem. 
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of character and sent us forth her war- 
riors ever to bear in mind her inspiration 
— “Keep up your bright swords, for the 
dew will rust them.’’ We return to attest 
the depth of our gratitude and to renew 
the ancient friendships of joyous youth. 

In the name of the Harvard Alumni 
Association I greet you. I wish first to 
bring to your attention that to-day is the 
seventieth anniversary of the graduation 
from Harvard of one of the most em- 
inent of living men. I refer, of course, 
to President Eliot. He was invited to 
speak to you to-day and he would have 
liked to be here; but he thought it more 
prudent to leave Cambridge before Com- 
mencement. I happen to know — and I 
think he would have me tell you — that 
he has been touched by the numerous tes- 
timonies of respect and affection which he 
has lately received, and is grateful to the 
graduates of Harvard University for their 
constant loyalty to the traditions for 
which he has stood. With your consent I 
move that the following telegram be sent 
to him: 


Voted, that the Harvard Alumni, assembled at 
Commencement, send most affectionate greetings 
to President Emeritus Eliot on the seventieth anni- 
versury of his graduation, and, regretting his ab- 
sence, congratulate him warmly on nearly ninety 
years of wisdom devoted to the cause of education 
and the ideals of American democracy. 


Those in favor will signify their approval 
by rising in no uncertain manner. [All 
rise.] The telegram will be sent this eve- 
ning. 

This being a meeting of the Alumni 
Association, there are three family mat- 
ters which I wish to call in the briefest 
way to your attention. Hitherto our con- 
stitution and by-laws provided only for 
regular membership. The language was: 
“Recipients of all degrees, heretofore or 
hereafter granted by Harvard College, of 
at least one year’s standing, and the mem- 
bers of all faculties of Harvard College, 
are regular members of this Association, 
or entitled to be so regarded.”’ During the 
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current academic years the directors of the 
Association have revised our constitution, 
and among the changes adopted is one 
providing for associate membership. “‘ Any 
one who has been registered for at least one 
year in any department of the University 
and has left in good standing is an associ- 
ate member of the Association, or entitled 
to be so regarded.”’ This admits to every 
privilege of the Association, except the 
right to vote, any one who has studied for 
a full year in the College or the profes- 
sional schools. 

The second family matter is that we are 
electing this year, for the first time in our 
history, Overseers and Directors of the 
College without a preliminary ballot. 
Last year we adopted the innovation of 
postal ballots both for nomination and 
election, and it worked so well that your 
directors, with the approval of the Board 
of Overseers, decided to save the expense 
and inconvenience of the double system. 

The third matter of interest is that the 
Board of Overseers voted in January to 
appoint annually a regular Standing Com- 
mittee on Relations with the Alumni, to 
consist of three members of the Board of 
Overseers; and the Presidents of the Uni- 
versity, of the Alumni Association, and of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs, er officiis. 
The function of this Standing Committee 
will be to receive and consider reeommen- 
dations and reports of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation and of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs and to present such recommenda- 
tions as it deems advisable to the Board of 
Overseers for action. In this connection 
the Board of Overseers requested the 
Corporation to appoint a Secretary for 
Alumni Relations, who will act for the 
Committee and in general as the repre- 
sentative of the Alumni at Harvard. This 
appointment has just been made. A 
direct medium of communication has 
thus been established between the Alumni 
and the Governing Boards which is sure to 
prove most beneficial. 
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The annual meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs was held this year in Kan- 
sas City. The President of the University, 
two of the Fellows, and a number of the 
Overseers were present. I also went as 
your official representative. There was a 
very large attendance, considering the 
distance to travel for most graduates, and 
great enthusiasm. We were royally en- 
tertained, and I, for one, was deeply im- 
pressed by the zealous loyalty displayed 
and the fine evidences of team-work be- 
tween the Associated Clubs operating as 
units and the members of the Alumni As- 
sociation as individuals. It is not always 
easy for the graduate who sits apart to 
understand our planetary system. He 
has even been known to inquire what an 
Overseer is or does, and to confine his 
knowledge of what is going on in domestic 
affairs to his own individual recollections 
of the Dean while in College. I am, there- 
fore, glad to testify from personal obser- 
vations to the splendid spirit animating 
the Associated Harvard Clubs — which 
owe their origin to the initiative of the 
great West — and to their tireless produc- 
tive efforts for the welfare of the Univer- 
sity. A practical instance of this is shown 
in the princely gift, announced at the 
meeting in Kansas City, of half a million 
for a new chemical laboratory. 

It has been the tradition that the Pres- 
ident of the Alumni should not only pre- 
side over these exercises, but constitute 
himself one of the speakers. Some years 
ago one of my predecessors with a sense of 
humor informed you that when he asked 
a classmate what he ought to talk about 
he was told, “About three minutes.”’ 
This would suit me exactly, and I should 
sit down were it not that, besides being 
President of the Alumni, I am a member 
of the Class that graduated fifty years 
ago to-day, the Class of ’73. The late 
Professor A. S. Hill, who had a happy 
faculty of looking truth in the face, said on 
this platform, speaking for the fifty-year 
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class, “I have been told that a speech 
from a graduate fifty years out of college 
always casts a gloom over an occasion like 
this. I am then a skeleton at a feast.” 
Perhaps on this account the custom of in- 
viting a fifty-year representative to speak 
has of late been more honored in the 
breach than the observance. Even in the 
case of the twenty-five-year class, though 
speech is silver, comparative silence ac- 
companied by a check for a large amount 
is inevitably golden. Nevertheless, I 
propose to say in my own way a few words 
concerning the Class who to-day occupy 
the seats of honor, but after to-night 
will become officially dead. Individuals — 
supermen like President Eliot and a few 
others— are to be reckoned with twenty 
years later, but tradition has marked the 
fiftieth year of graduation as the ultima 
Thule of collective longevity. 

My predecessors have been apt to re- 
cite the accomplishments of their class- 
mates individually, so as to remind the 
cynical at times of Homer’s Catalogue of 
Ships. For the sake of variety, at least, I 
prefer to touch on the changes that have 
occurred since we entered College and to 
congratulate my classmates on having 
lived and labored during a period of ex- 
traordinary development at Harvard and 
of marvelous development in the outside 
world, especially in creative science. We 
had the privilege of being the first Fresh- 
men of President Eliot’s administration 
and of attracting his attention more or 
less during our Sophomore year. In 1869, 
when we entered College, there were only 
1107 students in the entire University and 
75 officers of instruction and government. 
To-day, excluding the summer schools, 
there are 6357 students and a teaching 
and administrative force of over a thous- 
and. If we add the summer schools, over 
8500 students in all. Our domain was the 
old College Yard plus Memorial Hall, 
Jarvis Field, the little old gymnasium, 
and Charles River. The present Law 
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School buildings, the Hemenway Gymna- 
sium, Soldiers’ Field, the Harvard Union, 
the Stadium, and the entire “gold coast” 
were non-existent. 

When we turn to the outside world and 
consider what has been brought to pass by 
human genius and persistence since the 
Class of ’73 first came to man’s estate, I 
feel that I can best express the marvel of 
it all by reading some verses composed 
for our fiftieth anniversary dinner last 
evening. I offer them as the swan song of 
a class that not merely, in the words of the 
Victorian poet — 

“Dipt into the future far as human eye could see, 


Saw the vision of the world and all the wonders 
that would be”— 


but has seen wonder after wonder ac- 
tually realized, and with such amazing 
variety that we may truly boast of fifty 
years that have been unrivaled by any 
other period. Our merit, if any, is to be 
found in having tried in our humble way 
to live true to the spirit of the age and the 
traditions of Harvard. 

When I was on the point of reading 
some verses last Commencement, I was 
blown from the platform by a thunder- 
storm, so pray be gentle with me. And 
yet I am told that my temerity is not 
together an innovation. 


Dear brothers, fifty years have sped 
Since your Class Poet dipped his pen 
In fancy’s ink-pot, Harvard red 
(One had to dip, no fountains then) 
To sing our ship arrived in port 
After her voyage of four years, 

With streamers gay and sails full set 
As in our Class Day poem appears. 
To-day the metaphor seems daring 
To sing of port and voyage done, 

A brand-new vessel stanch, seafaring, 
Youth at the helm and twenty-one. 


We disembarked, that voyage being over, 

You'll see, though if you turn the cover 

That my ingenious muse provided 

(True genius is many-sided) 

We should return an aged band 

To find our ship a wreck sunk deep in sand, 
Lying upon “a beac’ of sparkling gold 

While worms luxuriate in her ancient hold.” 

I quote verbatim. Eventide and glow 

(That’s why the crimsoned beach was sparkling so) 
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What’s writ is writ. And lo! it turns out true; 
Back, back we come, that erstwhile joyous crew 
Who leapt ashore wearing the glad emprise 

Of stalwart manhood in our wistful eyes. 


Back to our ship gray ghosts of what we were, 
And with us walk the dead; all, all are here, 

For loud as chanticleer 

Sounds the soul’s clarion, ‘ Death and life are one; 
What matters but well done?” 

Yes, all are here: Maurice and Arthur, 

Angell, Croswell, Young, 

Hen Stone, Bob Wilson, half a hundred more; 
Comrades beloved, come back in form and tongue 
To share our homing to that crimsoned shore. 


Nestors are we; yet still we gild that thought. 
Let time delude us gently while we spend 

Our last few heartbeats with the joie de vivre 
That kindles youth within us to the end. 

What has life taught us? Zest if nothing more 
To chase its ignis fatuus while we may, 

To snatch at fame and power, to see them slip, 
Yet cry undaunted, “I have lived to-day.” 


Whate’er fate brought, ’twas best to have been born, 
E’en though the heavens that we thought to scale 
Fade into mist-land, and our baffled horn 
Awakes the echo, “Life is but a tale.” 

Yet what a tale! No genii of the lamp 

Could with the touch of magic rival ours, 

No mortal ever saw a table spread 

With richer fare since man lost Eden’s bowers. 
Marvel on marvel, change hot-foot with change, 
Wizards astride the air and under sea; 

Our fifty years of fact have staggered dreams 
And dulled the razor edge of fantasy. 


To hear the human voice across the world, 

To see the winged plane the clouds caress, 
Electric light, the auto, the X-ray, 
Typewriter, submarine, and wireless, 

The deadliest war that mortals ever fought, 
The slave set free and woman suffrage won 

All in one life! Where was the counterpart 

In any life of men beneath the sun? 

Man’s dauntless spirit that bade Nature yield 
Reluctant secrets to his groping mind, 

And ever quickening armed his wiser hand 

To ease the bonds that shackled common kind! 
We've seen new social justice right the scales 
That fixed the balance between blame and doom, 
And countless rigid, brittle forms consigned 

In mockery to Time’s dark lumber room. 


The search for truth, that noblest quest of man, 
The primal creed that our dear College taught, 
To him who served this stanchly through his span 
It boots not if he much or little wrought. 

Men come, men go, yet ever brightening shines 
Fair Harvard’s radiant motto, “Veritas”! 

Here by our ship we'll give three ringing cheers, 
And so break ranks in peace prepared to pass. 


Judge Grant introduced the President 


of the University, who said: 
It has been the custom here to announce 
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severally the gifts of $25,000 or more, and 
I will read those. 


Anonymous Fund No. 4 — additional $50,000.00 
Class of 1901 — additional — 25th 

Anniversary Fund............... 31,000.00 

An addition to their $100,000, 
Henry I. Door — additional — The 

Henry Isaiah Door Chair of Re- 

search and Teaching in Anesthetics 

SID AT RUIC MIO 5. ore wincsjesa ssn aieis 50,040.00 
Estate of Joseph R. DeLamar — ad- 

eS ee eee cetera 250,000.00 
Estate of Albert Fairchild Holden — 

additional — “For the use of the 

Mineralogical Department”...... 500,000.00 
Estate of Sarah A. Matchett (Mrs. 

William F. Matchett) — unre- 

stricted — additional. ........... 236,984.12 


The Rockefeller Foundation — addi- 
tional — School of Public Health... 
Anonymous again — a different anon- 
ymous — for “The Forest Produc- 
tion Research Fund”............. 
Estate of Frank E. Chase — “The in- 
come of which is to be devoted pri- 
marily to the purchase of books re- 
lating to the theatre, the drama or 
related subjects, and thereafter to 
the general uses of the Library”’... 
Estate of Edmund Cogswell Converse 
—to be added to the Edmund 
Cogswell Converse Professorship of 
Banking established by him during 
IRE oo hdc atateaawis ee aie Su tentasnc 
Mrs. Edward K. Dunham — in mem- 
ory of her husband, Edward K. 
Dunham, M.D., 1886, to establish 
“The Edward K. Dunham Lecture- 
ship for the Promotion of the Medi- 
CRT SOROCR ohne) 5 3.x sos. 455005, 


518,750.00 


100,000.00 


74,492.96 


25,000.00 


50,415.00 


30,000.00 
Estate of Cornelia P. Lowell (Mrs. 
Francis C. Lowell) — unrestricted. 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock 
—toward the construction of a 
dormitory, in memory of their son, 
George A. McKinlock, Jr., who was 
MEGA SENG AW OP gcse sevens cers 
Estate of Hiram F, Mills —in mem- 
ory of his wife, Elizabeth Worcester 
Mills, “‘to be known forever as the 
‘Elizabeth Worcester Mills Fund,’ 
the income to be devoted to the in- 
vestigation of the origin and cure of 
GOEE area swisak create wieteoiners 
Estate of Edward Southwick Phil- 
brick — unrestricted............. 
Estate of Miss Irene F. Sanger — to 
establish the ‘* Ralph Sanger Schol- 
arship” either undergraduates or 
special students or graduates, 
whether residing in Cambridge or 
pursuing their studies abroad. .... 
Estate of Miss Leslie Walton Walker 
— toestablish four scholarships “in 


116,625.88 


30,313.81 


100,000.00 


34,213.91 


30,091.07 
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equal portions” for the benefit of 
four needy and deserving students 


of the Medical School............ 28,000.00 
Sundry gifts less than $25,000... .... 609,290.57 
Harvard Endowment payments..... 1,080,618.79 


Total (not including Gordon y 
McKay $148,712.58 and Car- 
negie $86,094.04)............. $3,975,836.11 

Of that about two thirds are receipts 
this year on gifts announced before, but a 
million and a third is from entirely new 
gifts not before announced or known. 

People are indeed good to us. No, not 
to us — to those who are to be born by 
and by. For the University lives for eter- 
nity. We shall die and pass away, but 
these gifts will not. 

We have also a promise from Mr. Ed- 
ward Mallinckrodt of $500,000 toward 
the greatest need of this University. That 
is better chemical laboratories. 

You may ask what we are doing with 
all these large sums. Prices have gone 
up and it costs much more to do the same 
things that were done formerly; but we 
are also striving to do more. We have 
two sets of problems here. We have pro- 
fessional education in the various pro- 
fessional schools and we have the educa- 
tion in the College, the academic, the gen- 
eral education, the making of men. About 
half the students are in the College, and 
about half are in the professional schools. 
We are trying to maintain each profes- 
sional school as the best of its kind in the 
country. We do not alwayé succeed, but 
I think the success on the whole is ex- 
tremely creditable. 

What is the aim, the object, that we 
are setting before ourselves in the College? 
There are two views of higher education 
of that kind. One is that the main busi- 
ness of an institution of higher education 
is to furnish opportunity, leaving to the 
student the duty of taking advantage of 
that opportunity as he sees fit. The other 
view is that it is our business to see that 
the students take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered, so far as we can. That may 
be done in part, but only in very small 
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part, by discipline in the punitive sense. 
Far more important is to induce young 
men to do a thing by convincing them 
that it is worth while. Among students, as 
I see them, like everybody else in the 
world, there are a few very excellent men 
that will take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity. There are some few others who 
cannot be induced to take advantage of 
any opportunity. But the great mass of 
the men will do, on the whole, what they 
are expected to do and what they can be 
convinced is worth doing. 

In one of his interesting essays on Greek 
civilization Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson re- 
marked that it was carried on by means of 
a large mass of slaves who were merely 
tools to accomplish the will of their mas- 
ter; whereas the essence of modern civili- 
zation is that every man is an end in him- 
self. That is the way in which we look on 
the students at the present day. Each of 
them is an end in himself, and we are 
bound to the utmost of our power to make 
that end successful for every one of them. 
We are bound to see, so far as we can, 
that he shall desire to do the things which 
it is best that he should do. I do not 
mean, to select for him what he shall do, 
but to stimulate in him the desire to make 
himself a success. We are trying to pay 
more attention to the individual man, to 
study him, his needs and his work, and to 
see what obstacles are in his way and how 
he can be best helped. 

Herein lies another problem closely con- 
nected with it. In study, as in all the 
other things that are worth cultivating in 
college, if the ordinary man has no ad- 
miration for those who excel in a partic- 
ular line, whatever it may be, he will 
make little attempt to develop himself in 
that line. Whereas, on the other hand, if 
he admires those who succeed therein, he 
will try to develop himself in it. There- 
fore, we have felt from the very beginning 
that the difficulty we had to encounter 
on the educational side was making the 
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students esteem successful scholarship 
highly. 

How are we succeeding? I do not 
know. If we could do anything which 
would show marked effect within a year 
or two, it would mean that the object we 
sought was superficial. Nothing that is 
really worth doing can be estimated in 
point of success in a short time. It is 
after we are dead that somebody yet un- 
born will know whether we have succeed- 
ed or failed. Nevertheless, one gets a 
little encouragement at times, and it was 
encouraging for me the other day to hear 
that in the present Freshman Class, out 
of 659 men, 257 in selecting their main 
subject have announced themselves as 
candidates for a degree with distinction. 
That is 39 per cent. I do not for one mo- 
ment mean that anywhere near 39 per 
cent of the Class will graduate with dis- 
tinction, but this is three times as many as 
have announced themselves for distinc- 
tion before. And what it means to us is 
that a large proportion of that Class have 
become convinced that a degree with dis- 
tinction is worth having. 1 think we have, 
to some extent at least, succeeded in mak- 
ing high scholarship a subject of more ad- 
miration and attention, and if so we have 
made progress in solving our educational 
problem. 

Let me ask you a question. To do more 
for the students, to get in touch with 
them and know about them, requires 
more men and more money, more adminis- 
trative and other officers who are trying 
to be friends with the students and help 
them. Take the case of the tutors. A man 
who does not attend the regular courses is 
liable to punishment. His absences are 
reported to the Dean’s office, and if they 
are too numerous he is put on probation. 
The tutors, on the other hand, make en- 
gagements with the students under their 
charge, but make no report of attendance 
to the Dean’s office. The Dean’s office 
does not know whether the students at- 
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tend regularly their tutors or not. Yet the 
attendance at the engagements with the 
tutors is more regular, the cuts are less, 
than they are in courses where we employ 
discipline. Now, that means something. 
It means that the tutor has a personal 
hold on his men. That is, after all, one of 
the best things you can have in education. 
But let me ask you how far can we go in 
the matter? We have tutors only in cer- 
tain subjects. If we get them in others — 
and we shall not have them in others until 
the departments are convinced that it is 
wise to have them — it will cost more. 
What shall we do about it? Can we keep 
on indefinitely in this direction? 

You have heard about the increased 
number of college students in the country. 
Some of the other colleges have already 
limited their numbers with the idea they 
could not do justice to more than a cer- 
tain quantity. Princeton has announced 
a little while ago, and Yale has announced 
this year, that there must be a limit. 
Dartmouth several years ago adopted a 
limit. The idea of a limit has always been 
very repugnant to me. But still, one may 
ask himself how far can we go, doing the 
utmost good we can for the students. We 
are striving rather for quality than quan- 
tity. Mind you, I have no sympathy with 
the college as a place for the intellectual 
élite. The college is for the people of 
America. 

But it may, on the other hand, be true 
that a limit in certain cases is necessary. 
We have limited our numbers in the Med- 
ical School and in the Business School be- 
cause the faculties of those Schools be- 
lieve that they cannot at present teach 
effectively more than a certain number. 
Is it possible that in the College we may 
find that we cannot give the best teaching 
to more than a certain number? Suppose 
I were to ask some of the older men here 
whether we could teach well more than a 
thousand men in the Freshman Class. I 
think they would reply, “A thousand 
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men? That is quite impossible.” How 
many men do you suppose have already 
applied to the College this year? We have 
1262 applications for admission. About 
150 of these will be admitted without 
examination under the new rule. Not all 
the rest will take their examinations, and 
of those who do, 25 per cent fail. Yet with 
the dropped Freshmen and the transfers 
from other colleges we are not very far 
from one thousand. 

How far can we go? It is a new ques- 
tion and an interesting one. Is it not a 
question that we may have to answer at 
some time? Can we do our best work with 
an unlimited number of men? Will the 
numbers continue to increase, and are the 
other institutions about us right? I ex- 
press no opinion. But perhaps we ought 
to think about the matter. Of one thing 
you can feel sure. You can trust the Har- 
vard faculty, who are as devoted a set of 
men as I ever saw, to do the best that can 
be done to make these youths what they 
ought to be. 

I want to tell you a story, because it il- 
lustrates what the College may be thought 
to have done for a student; and I beg 
pardon for telling it because I have al- 
ready told it at Kansas City, but I do not 
think that any one who has heard it will 
object to hearing it again. It is a story 
about one of our recent graduates, Lionel 
de Jersey Harvard. You may remember 
he spoke, when he graduated in the year 
1915, at a corner of this platform, then 
went out to take his part in the War and 
was killed by a shell in March, 1918. A 
little while ago our Admission Committee 
received a letter from a British officer 
asking how he could get his sons, when 
they came to the right age, admitted to 
Harvard College; what were the require- 
ments of admission. It was from a man 
we had never heard of or knew anything 
about. Shortly afterwards we heard that 
the same officer had written to a friend of 
his in this country to this effect: “You 
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may be surprised that I who have never 
been to America should want to send my 
sons to an American college. But the fact 
is that in March, 1918, I was on night 
duty with my sector at the front and hap- 
pened to come into contact with an officer 
in the next sector of the line who told me 
that he was a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, whose name he bore. He told me 
what it had done for him. I never saw 
his face clearly while he was alive, for I 
met him only at night, and I never saw 
him by daylight until after he had been 
killed, a few days later. But if Harvard 
College made him what he was, I want 
my sons to go there that it may do the 
same for them.” 


Eliot Wadsworth, on behalf of the 
Class of 1898, presented to the University 
a check for $150,000. After the President 
had expressed the thanks of the Univer- 
sity, Governor Cox spoke as follows: 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and Harvard College have their begin- 
nings in the same period of our history, 
and through almost three centuries they 
have striven together in the upbuilding 
of a strong and worthy citizenship. Sec- 
tion I of Chapter V of our State Constitu- 
tion recognizes Harvard College as an 
institution in which “many persons of 
great eminence have, by the blessing of 
God, been initiated in those arts and 
sciences which qualify them for public 
employments in Church and State”’; and 
Section II states that “it shall be the 
duty of legislatures and magistrates, in all 
future periods of this Commonwealth, to 
cherish the interests of literature and the 
sciences, and all seminaries of them; es- 
pecially the university at Cambridge, 
public schools and grammar schools in 
the towns.” 

Although Harvard has long since be- 


come a national and international] univer- 
sity, nevertheless the early relationships 
have continued to give Massachusetts a 
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special interest in this University and 
her achievements. In keeping with long 
established custom, I am glad to stand 
where so many of my predecessors, as 
Governor of Massachusetts, have stood 
and greet the returning sons of Harvard 
on Commencement Day. 

On the walls of the gate by which I 
entered this campus it is inscribed that 
Harvard was established for the express 
purpose of training a ministry for the 
church. To meet the varied demands of a 
rapidly expanding state and national life, 
you have broadened this early foundation 
to support an institution for the training 
of leadership in all walks of private and 
public life. Thirty-five thousand living 
Harvard men are tangible evidence of the 
extent and quality of this service to-day. 
The long list of your honored dead testifies 
that Harvard stands ever ready in the 
walks of peace and the crises of war to 
promote our national well-being and to 
defend our national honor. 

The people of Massachusetts find sat- 
isfaction in the recent unanimous vote of 
your governing body making clear to the 
world that Harvard will recognize no dis- 
tinction of race or creed in the selection of 
her student body, and that Harvard 
stands to-day, where she has ever stood, 
as a great national university whose doors 
are open to worthy men, with character 
and intellectual capacity the sole tests for 
admission. 

Massachusetts views with pride the 
splendid contributions made by her 
public and private schools of elemen- 
tary, secondary, and collegiate grade. She 
brings anespecial meed of praise on this oc- 
casion to this University whose fine record, 
reaching into the centuries of the past, is 
but a promise of future service for the Com- 
monwealth, the nation, and the world. 


The Right Honorable William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, A.M. ’98, Ph.D. ’09, 
was the next speaker. He said: 
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Fourteen years ago I enjoyed a priv- 
ilege, similar to that accorded me to-day, 
of addressing the graduates of Harvard 
and members of the Alumni Association, 
at the Harvard Commencement. At that 
time I took occasion to bring, to those 
assembled, greetings from my fellow Ca- 
nadians. I am happy to be the bearer, to- 
day, of a like message of good-will from 
the citizens of Canada to the people of the 
United States. The momentous events of 
the intervening years have but served to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship and to 
reveal more clearly the community of in- 
terest which exists between our respective 
countries. Above all, they have disclosed 
how real is the inheritance which we 
share in common by way of origin and 
tradition, and the oneness of our demo- 
cratic ideals and aspirations. 

In referring to the interest which uni- 
versity men, particularly of Harvard, 
might be expected to take in this common 
inheritance, I ventured to remind. my 
audience that, while Harvard claimed to 
be the first of American universities and 
the oldest seat of learning on this conti- 
nent, it was not less true that her history as 
a British university covered, at that date, 
a longer period of years than her history 
as an American university. That is now 
no longer true. In the period that has in- 
tervened, the balance of the years has 
been brought to the other side of the 
ledger; to-day, Harvard holds the distinc- 
tion, in point of years, of being the oldest 
British and also the oldest American uni- 
versity on this continent. 

In yet another respect the Commence- 
ment of 1909 was a day of transition. 
President Eliot, after forty years of active 
and distinguished service, was retiring as 
President of the University. He was be- 
ing succeeded by Mr. Lowell, who has 
continued to fill the position of President 
of Harvard with distinction to himself 
and to the University. Notwithstanding 
another American citizen was thus added 
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to the list of Presidents of Harvard, it is 
still a fact that of the Presidents of Har- 
vard, a larger number have been British 
subjects than American citizens. 

I will not venture to estimate the 
number of Canadians who to-day hold 
positions of honor and distinction in the 
universities of America, or the number of 
Canadian public men or men and women 
in professional and business life in Canada 
who have received their training, in whole 
or in part, at American universities. This, 
however, I will venture to say: regardless 
of what our political affiliations or associa- 
tions may be, this form of reciprocity, 
reciprocity in ideas and ideals and serv- 
ice, is one to which no exception can ever 
be taken on either side of the interna- 
tional boundary; it is a form of interna- 
tional relationship calculated to benefit 
each of our countries, and to go far in the 
maintenance and fostering of interna- 
tional good-will. 

Referring to our common inheritance 
and common interests, I am reminded by 
this reference to our international frontier 
of the circumstance that at the Com- 
mencement of 1909 I ventured to draw 
attention to the one hundred years of 
peace which, in the course of a few years 
from that date, we, of the English-speak- 
ing peoples, would have occasion to cel- 
ebrate on this continent. I ventured to 
express the hope that the anniversary 
would not be permitted to pass without 
international recognition in some appro- 
priate form. I believe I went so far as to 
suggest that representatives of the two 
countries might visit the scenes of con- 
flict of the War of 1812-14, and that on 
some historic spot they might erect an in- 
ternational monument commemorative of 
the one hundred years of peace, and sub- 
lime in its symbolism of unity and good- 
will. 

It has been given to the intervening 
years to witness a loftier expression and a 
nobler realization of our community of in- 
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terests, ideals, and aspirations, and en- 
able to be made a larger contribution to 
world peace than any conceivable monu- 
ment, however symbolic, could afford. 
We have witnessed not a gathering of 
men and women assembled in some place 
of bygone strife, rejoicing in the achieve- 
ment of one hundred years of peace; we 
have seen the young manhood and young 
womanhood of our respective countries 
cross the vast Atlantic to the scene of the 
world’s mightiest conflict and there pour 
forth their blood in sacrifice, that the 
ideal of peace, which they had learned to 
cherish in their hearts, might become, not 
a possession of a single continent, but a 
part of the common inheritance of man- 
kind. This is the memorial of our com- 
mon interests, ideals, and aspirations of 
which, pray God, we may prove worthy. 
Let us never forget what it was for which 
they fought and died; what it was that we 
of the living gave as a pledge to those who 
are now dead. 

“Here, or hereafter, ye shall see it ended, 

This mighty work on which your souls were set, 

If from beyond, then, with the vision splendid, 

Ye shall look back and never know regret.” 

To keep the vision splendid; to keep it 
pure and undefiled; to keep it ever before 
the young manhood and womanhood of 
our country, this is the sacred duty of our 
University; the vision splendid; all that 
we hold in common of the sense of right, 
justice, human freedom, the sacredness of 
human personality and the blessedness of 
international good-will. 

You will discern from the tenor of these 
few remarks that the thought I am most 
anxious to leave with you to-day, as one 
coming from one country to another and 
feeling deeply conscious of what he owes 
to both, is what we owe to others of all 
that we most prize in what we possess or 
achieve. It is a sort of noblesse oblige in 
all the relationships of life, but in partic- 
ular in relation to the homes from which 
we come, to the colleges and universities 
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in which we have been trained, and to the 
countries to which we belong. In rela- 
tion to all three there exists a vast com- 
munity of interest, ideals, and aspirations. 

Just a brief word with respect to each of 
these, and, first of all of the homes. 

I do not think I can do better in this 
connection than to make mention of an 
incident which I had come across in the 
course of my reading and which came 
quickly to my mind when J learned of the 
honor which this University and a similar 
distinction which my alma mater, the 
University of Toronto, was about to con- 
fer upon me. It will be found in that most 
admirable of biographies, the life of 
Pasteur, by René Valléry-Radot, and 
will be familiar to many of this distin- 
guished gathering. It was the occasion of 
the visit by Pasteur to the home of his 
parents on the Rue des Tanneurs in the 
little town of Dole. The Town Council 
had decided to place a memorial plate on 
the side of the house marking it as the 
place of Pasteur’s birth. The biographer 
tells us that as Pasteur, who had not seen 
his native place since his childhood, found 
himself before that tannery, in the low 
humble rooms in which his father and 
mother had lived, he felt himself the prey 
to a strong emotion. He remarked that 
he was moved to the bottom of his soul. 
With your permission I shall read the 
words this great man uttered on that oc- 
casion; they are the passionate outburst of 
a truly noble heart: 

Oh! my father, my mother, dear departed ones, 
who lived so humbly in this little house, it is to you 
that I owe everything. Thy enthusiasm, my brave- 
hearted mother, thou hast instilled it into me. If I 
have always associated the greatness of Science 
with the greatness of France, it is because I was 
impregnated with the feelings that thou hadst in- 
spired. And thou, dearest father, whose life was as 
hard as thy hard trade, thou hast shown to me 
what patience and protracted effort can accomplish. 
It is to thee that I owe perseverance in daily work. 
Not only hadst thou the qualities which go to make 
a useful life, but also admiration for great men and 
great things. To look upwards, learn to the utmost, 


to seek to rise ever higher, such was thy teaching. I 
can see thee now, after a hard day’s work, reading 
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in the evening some story of the battles in the glori- 
ous epoch of which thou wast a witness. Whilst 
teaching me to read, thy care was that I should 
learn the greatness of France. 

Be ye blessed, my dear parents, for what ye have 
been, and may the homage done to-day to your 
little house be yours! 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the opportunity of 
saying aloud what I have thought for sixty years. 

I am sure I echo a sentiment which lies 
deepest in the breast of most men and 
women who receive academic distinction, 
when I say that it is to our parents rather 
than to ourselves that all such honor is 
due, and to the inspiration, the nurture, 
the sacrifices, and the hopes and aspira- 
tions of their lives even more than to any 
merit of our own. If we accept the de- 
grees, it is because their happiness is the 
greater in our so doing, or because they 
are no longer here to receive them. 

A word as to the universities and what 
we owe to them. It is not until we have 
won a university education that we appre- 
ciate what we owe to the home. It is not 
until we have had experience of the world 
that we begin to realize what we owe to 
the university. Dr. Eliot has said that 
the universities express better than any 
other institution our common loves and 
aspirations. In this thought I should like 
to associate with Dr. Eliot the late Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton and words 
which I heard him express in an address 
with which he concluded his lectures to 
the students of this University. I shall 
never forget that memorable occasion. It 
seemed to me at the time, and has ever 
since seemed, to express, as nothing else 
has ever done, the meaning of the Univer- 
sity to the man or the woman who has 
caught its spirit aright. Professor Norton 
said to the men of that class that they 
were about to go into a world which held 
lightly many of the things which they had 
been taught to reverence. “‘Let not the 
dust of the world obscure your vision.” 
This, in a single sentence, was his sum- 
ming-up of the relation of the University 
to the affairs of everyday life. I recall 
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how he said that he wished he could give 
to every one of us a talisman that would 
be a guide through life; he could only re- 
peat the threadbare maxims: “Love 
beauty,”’ and, “‘Find in duty the fulfill- 
ment of the law of life.’’ He spoke then of 
the words over the door of the temple at 
Delphi, “Know thyself,” and concluded 
with a reference to the last hours of Sir 
Walter Scott, who, as he lay dying, look- 
ing out from his windows to the Tweed as 
it wandered through the meadows hard 
by, said to Lockhart, his son-in-law: “‘ Be 
a good man; that is all that will comfort 
you when you come to lie here.”” “Be a 
good man,”’ said Professor Norton, “that 
is my last, my best wish for each of you.”’ 
Truth, beauty, goodness, duty; these are 
the possessions which the University 
places into our hands and teaches us to 
reverence. It is ours to see that our vision 
respecting them all is not obscured by the 
dust of the world. 

A word in conclusion as to Country, 
and by this I mean the highest patriotism. 
If there is one word more than another 
which is capable of describing it, that 
word is service; service in the light of 
human need. And here let me distinguish 
between that form of service which seeks 
recognition, and the higher form which 
loves service for its own sake. To the 
young men and women who are going 
forth to pursue their several vocations and 
to play their part in the workaday world, 
I would say: Be careful of the value you 
attach to recognition of attainment. In 
the matter of human greatness, seek to 
guard against the creation of false values 
in your minds and hearts. Remember 
that recognition is a poor expedient at 
best. For the justice it does to one, it may 
do a relative injustice to unknown thou- 
sands. In every walk of life, back of all 
that is seen and known, lies something 
unobserved more deserving of recognition 
which thus far neither our universities 
nor our parliaments have found it pos- 
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sible to acclaim, and that is, the true 
worth that dwells in silence and often in 
obscurity. You will find it everywhere; 
it lies hidden in your own lives; not in the 
degrees which you have received, but in 
the longings and strivings after what is 
highest and best, never wholly attainable 
and which you begin to experience only as 
you seek to serve. Was it not Browning 
who said: 
“All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher 
shaped”’? 
You will find it in the lives of others, this 
true worth that dwells in silence and often 
in obscurity. You remember the lines of 
Grey: 
“Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 
Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood.” 
Never forget, as Professor William James 
was so fond of emphasizing, that the 
truly heroic is not to be found in those 
expectant of decoration or recognition, 
but lies in the unidealized life around us. 
The divine is to be found in the common. 
In this way and this alone you will hold to 
a true perspective in individual and social 
life, and help to guide the future of our 
nations in their service of mankind along 
the paths of justice, righteousness, and 
peace. 


Eliot Wadsworth, ’98, spoke as follows: 

I think I can safely say on behalf of the 
members of the Class of 98 that the gift 
which they have made is made in the 
spirit in which you have taken it. It is a 
gift which is made in the hope that the 
coming generations may get all and more 
than we got in our four years of College. 
The Class of ’98 has been wonderfully 
organized in the past week in the way of a 
celebration. Some of the members have 
been boasting to-day that the organiza- 
tion has gone so far as to break traditions 
and set the temperature at 98. We have set 
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one new tradition to-day in our gift. We 
do not mind if the Class of ’99 follows 
our tradition or the temperature, but we 
hope 1900 will have a heart. 

Three years ago I spoke here of the 
problems of Europe and of a plan then 
being discussed for the creation of a large 
fund which might be used for reconstruc- 
tion loans. The plan was not adopted and 
substantially the same results have been 
accomplished in a natural way more 
rapidly than any one could have imagined 
at that time. Through normal commercial 
channels America has hastened recon- 
struction in most practical ways of pro- 
viding a ready market for European 
products and issues of sound securities. 
The Austrian Loan just floated so success- 
fully is a striking example of what may be 
done. The investors of the United States 
have loaned huge sums to foreign nations 
on a business basis. The liberal spending 
of American tourists has been and will be 
a considerable factor in steadying the ex- 
changes. 

Europe has passed through the first 
serious crisis left by the War, and under- 
lying conditions are much better than in 
1919-20. Business is more active, trans- 
portation improved, an enormous amount 
of reconstruction has been accomplished, 
so that tens of thousands of families are 
now housed and settled who were formerly 
mere refugees. The farmer everywhere is 
doing well, which is perhaps the outstand- 
ing feature of the situation on the Conti- 
nent, and gives good ground for optimism 
as to future stability. Increasing produc- 
tion of food is a firm foundation to build 
upon. Nations, which in 1919 urgently 
asked for relief loans for the purchase of 
minimum food rations for their people, 
are now self-supporting and in some cases 
exporters of food. 

Finance and industry were on the 
mend, but now are so dependent upon the 
situation in the Ruhr and its results that 
no prediction is possible. 
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History shows nothing that compares in 
size and far-reaching effects with the 
Ruhr occupation. Wars have been settled 
by treaties and have broken out again, 
but always the new war was much the 
same as the old, with the resulting damage 
largely confined to the fighting zone of 
the armies. There is no record of such a 
struggle as is now being waged to force a 
nation, defeated in an unjust war of ag- 
gression, to meet its just liabilities under 
an accepted treaty. Europe, and in fact 
the world, is again in a period of uncer- 
tainty much like that of 1917-18, when 
every human plan for the future depended 
upon the outcome of the battles in North- 
ern France. 

Before the War Germany produced 
190,000,000 tons of semi-bituminous coal, 
of which 111,000,000 came from the Ruhr; 
60,000,000 from Upper Silesia; 15,000,- 
000 from the Saar Basin, now out of Ger- 
man control. But the Ruhr coal was of 
xreater importance than the tonnage 
shows, as it provided nearly all the coke of 
Europe. The by-product ovens of the 
Ruhr supplied nearly three fourths of the 
ammonia, the benzene, and the coal tar 
used in Germany. The coal, steel, and 
finished products of the Ruhr factories 
are fully as essential to Germany as is the 
output of the Pittsburgh district to the 
United States. That little area, perhaps 
forty miles long by fifteen wide, provided 
something which no ingenuity can replace. 
A hundred thousand French and Belgian 
troops without firing a shot were able in a 
few brief weeks practically to place a 
strangling hand on the jugular vein of the 
German industrial machine. 

Practically another war is going on, but 
it is along new lines. No bombs, no can- 
non, no poison gases are being used to 
stop by rigid blockade the industrial heart 
of Germany. Long-distance cannon, far- 
flying aeroplanes and Zeppelins are as 
pygmies in their effects when compared 
with the cutting-off of coal, steel, and their 
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by-products from many millions of hu- 
man beings. Without actual physical 
destruction the stoppage of the mines and 
factories is causing immense loss, suffer- 
ing, and inconvenience. 

Brazil feels the reduced demand for 
her coffee and other products in Central 
Europe. Far-away India curtails its pur- 
chase of manufactured goods from Man- 
chester and Birmingham because of the 
loss of German markets for its raw mate- 
rials. No such effective weapon has ever 
been wielded by one nation against 
another. We had thought of the Great 
War as a producer of marvels of offense 
and defense. In less than five years after 
its close we see a new force applied; a few 
thousand men in blue uniforms carrying 
on an effective pressure upon a nation of 
sixty million people. The intricate indus- 
trial machine built up in the past hundred 
years now proves itself a weapon of 
deadly strength when one of the sources 
of the power which makes it run is con- 
trolled and the throttle of that power 
tight closed. 

New history was made in every battle 
of the Great War, and new history is being 
made to-day as the stoppage in the Ruhr 
Valley quietly but inevitably affects one 
community after another hundreds of 
miles from what might have been the zone 
of ordinary warfare. 

This is the great issue of the moment; 
but there are many others, political and 
economic, in Europe, the Near East, and 
Russia, which must be worked out on the 
ground by the peoples and their govern- 
ments. They alone can bring about a 
settlement and adjust the conflicting in- 
terests and hatreds brought about by the 
upheaval of the War, the fall of long- 
established governmental systems, and 
the repartition of a continent. 

Whatever moral influence the United 
States may have in its present position has 
been exercised in the interest of peaceful 
and just settlement of these problems. 
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Our desire that differences should be ad- 
justed by conference and arbitration has 
been well known. With the concurrence 
of the Government, a leading American 
banker sat on a committee which asked 
the privilege of studying the question of 
reparations from a practical business 
point of view, but the offer was not wel- 
comed. The Secretary of State suggested 
a tribunal of experts to which the repara- 
tion question should be referred and in- 
timated that the United States would not 
be averse to assisting in its deliberations. 
Our representatives have worked as they 
could at conferences and elsewhere to 
bring results, not without some success as 
was shown at Lausanne. The British 
debt has been funded; settlement has been 
arranged for the cost of the American 
Army of Occupation. The complications 
growing out of the War are being cleared 
up one by one as opportunity occurs. 

History cannot be unmade, and the 
question can never be answered whether 
or not the United States could, by a dif- 
ferent policy in 1919, have prevented or 
eased the present situation. We made our 
decision then; did not ratify the Treaty of 
Versailles; did not subscribe to the cov- 
enant of the League of Nations. Who can 
be sure that a different action could have 
prevented the present clash between the 
opposing interests of France and Ger- 
many? It is often said that, if the United 
States had been officially represented on 
the Reparation Commission and had sat 
on the Council of the League of Nations, 
many complications would not have 
arisen or would have been solved. 
Whether that is so will never be known. 
The situation as it was in 1919 cannot be 
revived; too much has happened since. 
We must take the facts as they are. 

We may look back to what might have 
been only as a guide for the future. Sup- 
posing for a moment that the United 
States had officially taken part in the dis- 
cussion and conferences of the past three 
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years, then surely our representatives 
would have been forced to align the 
United States on one side or the other of 
the great questions which have been con- 
sidered; questions involving European 
national policies of the most intricate and 
changing nature. These representatives 
in an effort to bring about results must 
have taken decisions and thrown the in- 
fluence of the United States in favor of 
or against the plans suggested. 

European statesmen are quite aware 
to-day that even a very high official of 
this Government must ultimately depend 
upon the approval of public opinion to 
make his acts effective. In a situation 
which changes almost from day to day, 
how could any American representative 
know what public opinion would support? 
In fact how could there be any intelligent 
public opinion when it is difficult even for 
men on the ground to follow develop- 
ments and understand what is back of 
them? The different attitudes taken by 
England on the question of reparations 
and the Ruhr under three ministries 
which rapidly followed each other are a 
good example of the difficulties which 
would confront this country in determin- 
ing its course. 

The settlement of reparations and guar- 
antees is fundamental to the future of 
certain nations of Europe. Drastic steps 
are being taken to force the issue. Some 
far-reaching results must be obtained. 
Suppose again that the United States 
through its official representatives had 
committed itself for or against the present 
action in the Ruhr; that stand could not 
fail to become a political issue in the next 
campaign. It would be an issue upon 
which the voters could not be fully in- 
formed, and yet the result of the voting 
would be of paramount importance to the 
nations of Europe who would be affected. 
What nation with its interests at stake 
could resist the temptation of taking 
part in such a campaign? 
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That is one of the old arguments against 
the official presence of the United States 
in the political arena of Europe, and only 
to make it more definite do I cite the 
Ruhr as a typical example of the kind 
of question which would constantly be 
injected into our elections. Such issues 
could not be clean-cut, and the result of 
an election could rarely be considered as 
the judgment of a majority regarding 
them. The very issue most discussed in a 
campaign might be settled or completely 
changed between election day and in- 
auguration. Campaigns must be fought 
largely on domestic questions. Party 
issues, the personality of the candidates, 
or the running of a strong man on an in- 
dependent ticket would have predomi- 
nant influence on the results. Few, if any, 
administrations could fairly consider an 
election as a mandate covering our policy 
in Europe for four years. As a people, we 
act through men elected only once in four 
years. The power in their hands is stu- 
pendous. I think it is the rising tide of 
thought against the tremendous central- 
ization of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I have ventured to theorize in a dan- 
gerous field in an effort to impress a point 
which seems so vital to this country. Asa 
people we can act only through officials 
elected once in four years. The power in 
their hands to help or hinder the develop- 
ment of this country is stupendous. 

There are domestic problems facing us 
at home which are not too small to keep 
the best men that can be found for high 
government office amply occupied. Our 
national finances, taxes, the prosperity of 
the farmer, industrial relations, railroads 
and shipping are a few of the many ques- 
tions which press for constructive settle- 
ment. We alone can solve them. We can 
ask no help from the outside nor do we in- 
tend to. The voters must decide every so 
often into whose hands they will entrust 
the affairs of this nation. Whoever may 
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be chosen should represent the choice of 
the people based upon home questions and 
not upon any theoretical action which 
may or may not be taken in Europe. 

In many ways this is as critical a time 
for the United States as it is for any other 
nation. We may as individuals be deeply 
interested and engrossed in the spectac- 
ular happenings of Europe. I do not be- 
little our selfish interest in the result of 
those happenings, but I feel deeply that 
our action as American citizens should be 
controlled by what is best for the United 
States in the management of its own 
affairs. 

The United States to-day is a great and 
solvent nation. No such development has 
ever occurred before in the world. No 
such democratic government has ever 
existed. We are a great experiment and a 
very successful one. We see great nations 
which for generations had been looked 
upon as stable beyond question struggling 
to-day in a crisis which may wreck their 
government, finance, and industry, and 
turning to us for help. Upon our own 
welfare will depend the extent to which 
we may be of help. Upon the men whom 
we elect to office much of our welfare de- 
pends. America need not fear the accusa- 
tion of the world that we are selfish or 
self-seeking simply because we devote the 
best thought and energy which is in us 
to our own problems and policies. The 
world needs the United States, needs us 
at our very best, strong in government, 
sound in finance and industry. The broad 
sympathy of the American people, to- 
gether with an energetic, ever-present 
desire among American business men to 
build up and not tear down, must give as- 
surance that others will not suffer, but 
will benefit as we achieve social advance- 
ment and prosperity. 

The point that I have tried to make, 
and I cannot make it too strongly, is that 
it is my belief that by keeping ourselves 
free and uncommitted; by keeping strong; 
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by handling our own business efficiently, 
we are in the long run conserving and 
building up a force which will prove and 
has proved of untold benefit in the reés- 
tablishment of Europe. 

It has often been said from this plat- 
form that college men should go into pub- 
lic life. We all know that is true. But as 
our Government becomes more and more 
important to us, it seems more and more 
important that college graduates should 
go in at least to the party machinery of 
the different parties, should give a little of 
their time to working from the guard- 
room on the local or ward or precinct com- 
mittees. They need not give up their busi- 
nesses, but their influence will be felt all 
the way to the top if they will take hold in 
the party machinery and gradually build 
up the standard of men who are sent to 
Washington in executive and legislative 
positions. 

President Lowell receives a good deal of 
good advice also from this platform. I 
hesitate to say this, but I must say I 
would be very glad to see Harvard Univer- 
sity instruct every man who graduates, 
just as he is compulsorily instructed in 
German and French, in the party machin- 
ery of the United States, to learn where he 
can take hold and make himself useful in 
seeing that this great business machine, 
upon which we all depend, is well and 
wisely run. 


Dr. James Hardy Dillard, President of 
William and Mary College, was the next 
speaker. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, but inevitably, 
when a Southerner speaks of Southern 
conditions the subject of the relations be- 
tween the races stalks to the front. In 
my opinion every year marks improve- 
ment, in spite of the bad things we read. 
Advance in the work of negro education is 
remarkable, especially in the amount of 
public funds appropriated. The colored 
people are showing each year remarkable 
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growth in holding property, in under- 
taking business projects, and in supplying 
from their own ranks the professional 
needs of the race. The Southern white 
people are more and more recognizing 
these facts. Sixty years is a short time in 
history for any great readjustment. There 
must, of course, be ebbs and flows, and 
now and then special movements. Just 
now, for example, we are interested in the 
renewal of the migration to the North and 
West. It is a natural process that will 
result in good, and it will not change the 
fact that the great majority of the colored 
people will continue to live in the South. 
And in the South, on the whole, I think 
the advance toward better understanding 
between the races in a new relation is as 
fast as it could well be in order to insure 
steady progress without harmful reaction. 
Iam more and more convinced of one fact, 
that it is not wise to be continually pulling 
up the plant to see how it is growing. 

In all material ways the South is making 
wonderful advance. The mileage of good 
roads is increasing rapidly; manufacturers 
are multiplying. If you ride at night from 
Salisbury, North Carolina, to Greenville, 
South Carolina, you will be amazed at the 
long lines of lighted windows. Am I not 
right in saying that these Southern cotton 
mills have already overtaken the mills of 
New England in the amount of cotton 
consumed? It is not only cotton. The 
furnaces of Birmingham and the oil wells 
of Louisiana are as striking as the mills of 
Charlotte. In all business enterprises the 
South is growing fast. 

In my brief time this afternoon I 
wanted especially to allude to a certain 
phase of our rapid movement in educa- 
tion. A problem is presented which I pre- 
sume is somewhat specially peculiar to the 
South. It does not loom large in the pub- 
lic eye, but some who have looked a little 
deeper see the significance of a serious con- 
dition. In the old days there were excel- 
lent private schools for the youth of the 
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more or less wealthy class of Southern 
people. For thoroughness of teaching and 
refinement of atmosphere I doubt if better 
schools ever existed anywhere. No his- 
tory of education has told about them. 
Of course the curriculum was limited, but 
it was sufficient to do the business of edu- 
cation. What was done was done well. 
The teachers were men of sound learning 
and high culture. Schools of this charac- 
ter were scattered over the South, not in 
great numbers, but enough to supply the 
demand of the limited class. For the 
masses of the people there was no more 
thought of secondary education than of 
higher education. In the past fifty years 
all this has been changed, and the number 
of public high schools has been increasing 
enormously. I should say that the number 
of so-called accredited high schools in 
twelve Southern States has quadrupled in 
ten years. In Georgia, for example, within 
even five years, the number has increased 
from 48 to 197, in South Carolina from 41 
to 108, in Virginia from 191 to 336. I 
happen to have these figures. In the 
other States the increase has been about 
the same. Splendid, indeed, it is to think 
of this wonderful growth of opportunity 
for the children of all the people. Even 
for the colored children there are now the 
beginnings of public high schools in all the 
States. In Kentucky, for example, there 
are 7; in Texas, 43. 

But I am speaking now of a problem 
and a comparison which must be faced at 
present in the development of the white 
high schools. I do not know whether the 
problem extends beyond the South. Iam 
convinced that in the South it is our out- 
standing problem in education. In brief, 
the problem is, how to make good these 
new schools of the new régime, which are 
multiplying so rapidly. Splendid new 
buildings have arisen all over the South 
in the past ten years. The story of their 
growth is like a fairy tale. We are natu- 
rally full of pride in the wonderful accom- 
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plishments. Yet there are many indica- 
tions that the quality of their work is 
far from satisfactory. Business men com- 
plain of the ignorance and inaccuracy of 
the graduates. College men complain in 
secret if not in public that the students 
coming up from these schools are so poorly 
prepared that very many of them neces- 
sarily drop out during the first year in 
spite of all possible concessions. 

There may be several causes of this un- 
satisfactory condition in the high schools; 
classes too large, subjects too many, sup- 
ply of good teachers too small, disposition 
to do hard work too slight, requirements 
too lax. Whatever the cause the results, 
whenever tested, have not been flattering. 
This is, as I have said, the present most 
serious educational problem, that is, how 
to make our public high schools as good as 
the best of the private secondary schools. 
I speak as one who has believed in and 
worked all his life for the develoyznent of 
good public schools in the South! 

Beyond the lack of thoroughness in the 
work, there is another lack which I am in- 
clined to think spreads farther than the 
confines of the South, certainly as far as 
the high schools of Zenith, the city of 
George F’. Babbitt. I mean the lack of an 
atmosphere of culture. I know there are 
many nowadays who object to the word 
“culture,”’ but it does not seem that an- 
other word has been found which fits the 
idea quite so well. Whatever the word, 
the thought is clear. It means that with 
respect to things, books, for example, the 
pupil shall imbibe the spirit which can 
divide and discriminate. It means that 
with respect to others there shall be the 
spirit of consideration and good manners. 
It means that with respect to himself there 
shall be nurtured certain qualities of obli- 
gation and honor and devotion —a cer- 
tain sense of the value of things unseen. 
Can we get away from the fact that these 
phases of culture are needed for the mak- 
ing of a type of manhood which is the 
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basis of a true civilization? The schools, 
especially the high schools for all the 
people, should at least help to produce 
this type. 

In brief, permit me to say that the tre- 
mendous need seems to me to be that into 
the direction and management of the 
public school system we must summon the 
influence and power of more men and 
women who are themselves possessed of 
sound learning and broad culture. 


The Alumni Chorus sang “Harvard, 
Sovereign Mother,’ words by M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe, ’87; music by Frederick 
S. Converse, ’93. Professor Charles Hall 
Grandgent, ’83, then spoke. 

Inasmuch as we are met to-day in the 
name of Education, to witness an increase 
of the company of scholars by the admis- 
sion of a troop of forward-looking youths 
and a handful of reminiscent elders, very 
grateful to be included in such society, it 
is not unnatural, perhaps, to wonder for a 
moment what education is, and what it is 
for. Although this is one of the subjects on 
which people talk most, it is also one of 
those on which they think least. Is educa- 
tion a process of pumping in or of pump- 
ing out? Is it a discipline or a develop- 
ment? We all have at our tongue’s end 
the two theories, the old and the new. In 
the belief of our fathers, the young are 
full of original sin, which education must 
hammer or grind out of them. The doc- 
trine of our juniors, on the other hand, 
teaches that human nature, left to itself, 
is wholly pure, that restriction perverts it. 
Every one knows, at the bottom of his 
heart, that both these views are absurd. 
If we must have a principle, why not take 
the truth, which is clear enough until we 
begin talking about it? The truth is that 
the young, like the old, are a mixture of 
good and bad, that both goodness and 
badness become easier by practice, that 
right choosing and wrong choosing are 
largely a question of understanding, and 
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therefore in childhood more than in ma-— 
turity depend on guidance. 

Many years ago lived a Hebrew gentle- 
man— known to you by name — who 
had a sensible idea of education. To him 
the Lord appeared in a dream by night, 
saying, ‘‘Ask what I shall give thee,’’ and 
Solomon said, “Give thy servant an un- 
derstanding heart, to judge thy people, 
that I may discern between good and 
bad.’’ 

Understanding: That must be the real 
goal of education. What is the use of do- 
ing, if you cannot tell whether you are do- 
ing right or wrong, good or ill? What is 
the use of earning a living, if you know not 
how to live, having earned it? To live 
with our neighbors in a state of comity 
and coéperation, is the lesson we have to 
learn, and that is a lesson in understand- 
ing. 

Understanding is compounded of two 
things, knowledge and imagination. With- 
out knowledge, the object of understand- 
ing is absent; without imagination, its 
instrument is lacking. Faulty knowledge 
means faulty comprehension; and without 
imagination there is no comprehension at 
all. Knowledge without imagination is 
like a foreign speech without an inter- 
preter, a speech heard but ‘meaningless. 
Imagination is the interpreter of the 
things we know, the power to see them 
both outside and in, to discern their es- 
sence and their relations and their poten- 
tialities. Knowledge alone will not do, 
whether it be knowledge of books or of 
handicraft; but it forms the basis of in- 
struction, because in some fashion it can 
be taught. Imagination cannot be im- 
parted; it can, however, be developed, 
directed, given stuff to feed on. When we 
speak of “drawing out” what is in the 
child, we are talking nonsense if we mean 
knowledge; wisdom, if we mean imagina- 
tion. 

Understanding, the offspring of these 
twain, is the great peacemaker. Half our 
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hatreds are due to sheer ignorance; nearly 
all the rest, to lack of imagination. This 
is especially true of our general antipa- 
thies — to races, to classes, to nations. 
Our consciousness is full of pictures — 
not, however, likenesses of real persons we 
have really seen, but a small number of 
accepted composite photographs, derived 
scarcely at all from our own experience. 
Just as we Yankees construct an ideal 
Brother Jonathan out of the qualities we 
think we ought to possess, just as we men 
concoct an abstract type of womankind 
from the heroines of all the novels we have 
read, so we develop from reading or from 
hearsay a standing caricature of the re- 
ligious, racial, political, or social group 
which we have failed to understand. We 
have in our mind’s eye, perhaps, the long- 
bearded, sanctimonious, much-married 
Mormon; or the terrible Turk, with his 
fez and his dripping scimitar; or the pe- 
culiar heathen Chinee. And when we come 
across a living specimen, instead of seeing 
that he is not like our picture, and modify- 
ing our type accordingly, we make the 
sitter conform to the portrait; we look, 
not at him, but at the dummy we have 
shaped. When an Oriental happens to 
do something obnoxious, we hold up our 
hands and cry, “How like the East!” 
Let an Occidental do exactly the same 
thing, we lift up hands and eyes, exclaim- 
ing, ““How foreign to the habits of the 
West!” We get our‘profit coming and 
going; both examples confirm us in our 
self-complacency; and both corroborate 
our preconceived opinion. 

One of the first pictures I remember 
seeing as a child was a comic valentine (it 
must have been a very old one) represent- 
ing a Hypocrite. He was decked out in 
wig, knee-breeches, buckle-shoes, and had 
his hands placidly folded over his belly. 
I judged from his dress that he must be a 
foreigner, and, wondering greatly what 
nation went thus attired, I asked my 
mother where the Hypocrites lived. Her 
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answer perplexed me the more: “They 
live here all about us.”’ 

Not only about us, but in us. How is 
education to cure us of our smug sense of 
superiority, the disintegrator of society? 
“Give therefore thy servant an under- 
standing heart” was the remedy proposed 
by Solomon, wisest of kings. 


President Samuel Wesley Stratton, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, the last speaker, said: 

To be welcomed here this afternoon as 
an alumnus by adoption of this great and 
illustrious institution is an honor which I 
most sincerely and humbly acknowledge. 

You who have lived at Harvard in the 
midst of its splendid traditions, who have 
studied under its famous masters, are for- 
tunate, indeed. What a great inspiration 
this must have been to you as students! 
What an incentive to every one to make 
the best of himself! 

The cadet at West Point or the mid- 
shipman at the Naval Academy pursues 
his studies and lives his academic life sur- 
rounded by the portraits of the heroes 
of his service from its beginning — tablets 
commemorating their deeds of valor, and 
the trophies won in defense of country. 
They impart to him the traditions and the 
ideals of his service, one of the most im- 
portant factors in his education. Scarcely 
less inspiring to the prospective officer is a 
visit from some distinguished officer in 
active service or from one who has retired 
from it with a record all would be proud to 
achieve. 

You, like your fathers and your grand- 
fathers many times removed, lived your 
college lives here in the midst of sur- 
roundings which kept before you examples 
of great men distinguished in service to 
mankind. You count among your pred- 
ecessors many of those prominent as 
founders of this nation, also their ances- 
tors, the foundation stock out of which 
the nation grew. They include great 
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leaders in politics, in commerce and in in- 
dustry. Your Hall of Fame is resplendent 
with the names of men who have rendered 
distinguished service to the country in 
time of danger and who have believed 
that, if our country is fit to live in, it is 
worth fighting for. These are the things 
that have inspired Harvard students for 
many generations, that are dear to the 
hearts of every one of you, that will ever 
serve as high standards for those who are 
yet to come. 

No less important to those who are 
privileged to study here is the inspiration 
that comes from the contact with success- 
ful men. Your visits here and the codper- 
ation of your members who have become 
leaders in the affairs of men with the 
Faculty are the finest service you can 
render to those who are preparing to 
follow in your footsteps. 

There has long existed here an inspira- 
tion to seek the truth and to get the 
facts. Harvard has ever been foremost in 
the encouragement of scientific research. 
Your graduates occupy chairs of science 
in many faculties, and students gather 
here from every college in the land for 
postgraduate instruction. Your long line 
of eminent professors, many of whom 
were trained here, have placed this insti- 
tution in the front rank by their contri- 
butions to practically every branch of 
science, many of which have found far- 
reaching application. Your geologists 
have contributed to the development of 
our resources; your biologists have pro- 
duced many of the fundamental facts 
upon which the public health and welfare 
depend; the researches of your physicists 
and chemists have developed principles 
which enter into the very foundation of 
our industrial progress. Few people real- 
ize the close relation that exists to-day 
between pure and applied science. The 
discoveries of to-day are applied to- 
morrow. Furthermore, problems arise in 
industry calling for researches of the high- 
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est order. Take, for example, the indus- 
tries engaged in manufacturing products 
from the common substance clay. The 
analytical chemist digs deep into its com- 
plex structure, a knowledge of which leads 
to hundreds of applications of the greatest 
economic importance. The physicist in- 
vestigates the problems concerning the 
burning of these products, the tempera- 
tures, the heat interchanges — involving 
the most difficult researches in the field of 
heat — but essential to economic pro- 
duction. The petrographer is called upon 
to determine the nature of the finished 
product. It is interesting to know that 
from a fragment of a piece of pottery or 
other clay product he can read the story 
of its composition; and the physical 
chemist has many problems to solve as to 
the relation between the clay crucible and 
the material melted in it; the blast fur- 
nace lined with a refractory unsuited to 
its contents leads to disastrous results. 
Difficult problems arise in connection 
with clay for the bacteriologist to solve; 
the geologist tells of its formation and 
distribution. This is but a single exam- 
ple of the scores that might be given in 
connection with almost every industry 
involving the highest order of scientific 
research. 

Many, indeed, are the contributions of 
men and facts by this great institution 
to an industrial progress unequaled in any 
land, and which has made of this in many 
respects the foremost nation of the world. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, noted for its graduates who have 
become leaders in the various fields of en- 
gineering and technology, is fortunate, 
indeed, in having Harvard as a near 
neighbor. The relations between these 
two institutions have been mutually very 
beneficial in the past — a relation which 
is growing more and more important, 
and which every effort will be made to 
maintain. 

The Chorister and Chorus led the 
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company in singing the first and last 
stanzas of “Fair Harvard,’ after which 
the meeting adjourned. 


Directors of Alumni Association 


The balloting for Directors of the 
Alumni Association resulted in the elec- 


tion of 
Leverett Saltonstall, 714, 
Henry L. Shattuck, ’01. 
Charles S. Pierce, ’95. 


Election of Overseers 


To fill the places in the Board of Over- 
seers made vacant through the expiration 
of the terms of Francis Joseph Swayze, 
79, Leonard Wood, M.D., ’84, Arthur 
Woods, 92, Jerome Davis Greene, 796, 
and Franklin Delano Roosevelt, ’04, 
five new members were elected on Com- 
mencement Day. The balloting was as 
follows: 

Total number of ballots mailed to Alumni 


qualified to vote for Overseers.......... 23,205 
Tc tal number of ballots mailed to Secretary 

Tp TEE eT rr eer reer 7,092 
Total number of ballots cast on Commence- 

DNS 5 iano d5G ei Saanecunweruaees 166 
Total number of all ballots cast for Over- 

CG nike cbseneecveeeorendeeerensnae 7,258 


Ballots cast for Candidates for Overseers — 
names starred were elected. 


PRiot Wadsworth, "O86 o.<.<:6:6.00 ¢:08sseeeee 4,645 
*Thomas Williams Slocum, ’90..........+. 3,074 
*Richard Derby, 08 .i.:5.0i05 scccwcassccecs 8,069 
*Benjamin Harrison Dibblee, ’99......... 2,702 
*William Cowper Boyden, ’86............ 2,640 
BaWaEd TObIRBON, Wii sc os casasiesosiecee 2,477 
Mater Pierce, O85 cise sac asic vis ees ssios 2,388 
George Russell Agassiz, ’84..........+.6. 2,320 
William Allen Neilson, A.M., ’96......... 2,283 
Benjamin Bowditch Thayer, ’85.......... 1,969 
James Madison Morton, Jr., 91.......... 1,674 
Percival James Eaton, ’83...........00. - 1,587 
James Edgar Gregg, ’97.......eccsccceee 1,583 
Nathaniel Farwell Ayer, ’00...........+.- 1,552 
Francis Abbot Goodhue, ’06............. 1,207 


There was no postal nomination ballot 
sent out this year. 


CORPORATION RECORDS 
Meeting of April 23, 1923 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$4590.43 additional from the estate of 
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Miss Sara E. Mower, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100,000 
for ‘The Forest Production Research Fund.” 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $40,000 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $4000 for 
alterations in the libraries in Robinson Hall. 

To Mrs. Frederick T. Bradbury for her gift of 
$2000 and to Mr. George F. Baker for his gift of 
$1000 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift of 
$1250 and to Mr. Dwight F. Davis for his gift of 
$100 for Government research. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $1250 
for special expenses of the College Library. 

To Miss Marian Roby Case for her gift of $1000 
for the Botanic Garden. 

To Mr. Richard T. Crane, Jr., for his gift of $1000 
for the Warner expedition of the Fogg Art Museum, 

To Mr. Samuel Sachs for his gift of $1000 for the 
“Museum Equipment and Emergency Fund” of 
the Fogg Art Museum. 

To the American Society for Psychical Research 
Incorporated, for the gift of $500 for a certain salary. 

To Mr. Albert Matthews for his gift of $500 
towards the Kittredge Anniversary Fund. 

To the Massachusetts Section of the National 
Civic Federation for the gift of $500 towards a cer- 
tain salary. 

To a friend for the gift of $416.66 for research in 
Tropical Medicine. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his additional gift of 
$200 for “Special Summer Fellowships for 1923” at 
the Fogg Museum. 

To the Harvard Club of Lowell for the gift of 
$250 for the scholarship for 1922-23 and $250 for 
the Fred C. Weld Memorial Scholarship for 1922- 
23. 

To the Harvard Engineering Society for the addi- 
tional gift of $92.24 for the Harvard Engineering 
Society Scholarship. 

To Mr. Charles A. DeCourcy for his gift of $50 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Henry S. Dennison for his gift of $50 for 
the Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mrs. Prescott F. Hall for her gift of $27 for 
binding books for the College Library. 

To Professor George L. Kittredge for his gift of 
$10 for framing a broadside for the College Library. 

To Mr. Henry D. Funk for his gift of $5 for the 
purchase of duplicate books for the College Library. 


The President reported the death of 
George Lincoln Goodale, Fisher Professor 
of Natural History, Emeritus and Honorary 
Curator of the Botanical Museum, which 
occurred on the twelfth instant, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age. 
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Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: Merritt Paul 
Starr, Assistant in Medicine; Alonzo Kingman 
Paine, Assistant in Gynecology, Courses for Gradu- 
ates; Rollo Walter Brown, Visiting Lecturer on Eng- 
lish (2d half); 

From Feb. 1 for the remainder of 1922-23: Albert 
Aurelius Hornor, Assistant in Tropical Medicine. 

From May 1 for the remainder of 1922-23: Walter 
Gustave Otto Christiansen, Assistant in Tropical 
Medicine. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1923: French: Asbury 
Haven Herrick, George Aloysius Cummings, 
Charles Roger Donohue Miller, Charles Lawton 
Sherman, Instructors in French; Fabian Vega Gar- 
cia, Instructor in Spanish: George Luther Lincoln, 
Charles Frederick Fraker, Arthur Chew Gilligan, 
Paul Henry Kelsey, Clyde Cannon Webster, In- 
structors in Romance Languages. History: Paul 
Bigelow Scheffer, Instructor in History; Paul Per- 
ham Cram, John Robert Williams, Floyd Seyward 
Lear, Frederick Binkerd Artz, and James Blaine 
Hedges, Austin Teaching Fellows; Lawrence Hig- 
gins, George Norbert Kates, Edgar Baldwin 
Graves, Waldo Emerson Palmer, Edward Dwight 
Salmon, Nathaniel Cooper Kendrick, Assistants. 
Law School: William Edward McCurdy, Instructor 
in Law; Theodore Frank Thomas Plucknett, Jn- 
structor in Legal History; Bancroft Gherardi Davis, 
Lecturer on Mining Law; Lucius Ward Bannister, 
Lecturer on Water Rights; Rufus William Sprague, 
Jr., Lecturer on New York Practice; Joseph Lewis 
Stackpole, Lecturer on Patent Law. Library: Milton 
Edward Lord, Assistant. Medical School: James 
Way Denton, Fellow in Pathology. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1923: John Howard 
Mueller, Assistant Professor of Bacteriology and Im- 
munology; Hilding Berglund, Assistant Professor of 
Medicine. 

From July 1, 1923: George Russell Agassiz, a 
Member of the Faculty of the Museum of Comparative 
Zodblogy. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Law, to serve from Septem- 
ber 1, 1923: Whereupon, ballots being 
given in, it appeared that John MacAr- 
thur Maguire was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 
at the Medical School, to serve while de- 
tailed here by the United States Govern- 
ment: whereupon, ballots being given in, 
it appeared that William John LeHunte 
Lyster was elected. 


Meeting of April 30, 1923 
The Treasurer reported the additional 
receipt of $250,000 from the estate of Jo- 
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seph R. DeLamar, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mesdames Charles E. Mason and Shepherd 
Brooks for their gifts of $250 each and to Miss 
Louisa P. Loring for her gift of $10 towards a certain 
salary. 

To Mrs. James C. Melvin for her gift of $500 
towards the expenses of publishing “‘ The Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene.” 

To Mr. Richard Sears for his gift of $125 for the 
Richard Sears Prize for 1923. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of 
$83.38 for the Museum Equipment and Emergency 
Fund of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To the Class of 1890 for the gift of $70 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 on 
account of a scholarship in the Law School, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his agreement dated 
January 28, 1920. 

To Mr. F. H. Thompson for his gift of $25 for the 
Financial Library Fund of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 


Voted to accept the books of the late 
Professor William James, in accordance 
with the terms stated in the letter of Mr. 
Henry James to the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College dated April 21, 
1923. 

The resignation of Julius Klein as As- 
sistant Professor of Latin-American His- 
tory and Economics was received and ac- 
cepted to take effect September 1, 1923: 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1923: University 
Administration: James William Davenport Sey- 
mour, Secretary for Alumni Affairs. College Admin- 
istration: Daniel Sargent, Tutor in History and Litera- 
ture. Tutors in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics: Alfred Chester Hanford, Act- 
ing Chairman of the Board; Henry Donaldson Jor- 
dan, Tutor in the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics and Instructor in History; Clarence 
Crane Brinton, Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics and Instructor in His- 
tory. Mineralogy: Kenneth Knight Landes, Assist- 
ant. Physical Education: Daniel Joseph Kelly, As- 
sistant Director; Clarence Bertrand Van Wyck, Secre- 
tary; Norman Wallace Fradd, Wesley Caffield Spen- 
cer, Instructors; Derric Choate Parmenter, Instructor 
in Hygiene. Education School: William Martin 
Proctor, Lecturer on Secondary Education. Divinity 
Hall: Forrest Willard Hoisington, Proctor. Engin- 
eering School: Howard Moore Turner, Lecturer on 
Water Power Engineering; George Falley Ninde, 
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Instructor in Engineering Sciences; Raymond Thor- 
wald Gibbs, Charles Van Ordern Terwilliger, In- 
structors in Electrical Engineering; Leland Russell 
van Wert, Everett Lenox Reed, Instructors in 
Metallurgy. William George Horton, Julius Clark 
Moody, Earl Bartholomew, Instructors in Mechan- 
tcal Engineering. 

For the summer of 1923: Clifton Harlan Paige, 
Instructor in Surveying. 

For two years from September 1, 1923: Melville 
Conley Whipple, Instructor in Sanitary Chemistry. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Geology, to serve for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1923: whereupon, ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Kirtley 
Fletcher Mather was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Latin-American History and 
Economics, to serve from Sept. 1, 1923: 
whereupon, ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that Clarence Henry Haring was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Law and Librarian of the Law 
School, to serve from Sept. 1, 1923: where- 
upon, ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Eldon Revare James was elected. 

Voted to establish the degree of Master 
of Laws with the abbreviation LL.M. 


Meeting of May 11, 1923 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$500,000 for the School of Public Health. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $22,035.30 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Class of 1899 for the gift of $6000 for their 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Harold S. Vanderbilt for his gift of $2000 and 
to Mr. G. Gorham Peters for his gift of $250 for the 
Surgical Laboratory. 

To Professor James R. Jewett for his gift of 
$1700 for certain salaries. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Harold I. Pratt for their gift of 
$1200 for a traveling fellowship in the Department 
of Fine Arts. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1000 for 
the African Exploration Fund of the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To Mr. Thomas W. Lamont for his gift of $1000 
for the Warner Expedition of the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum. 

To Mrs. Walter C. Baylies for her gift of 3250 
and to Mesdames Charles Sumner Bird, Francis L. 
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Higginson and Robert S. Russell for their gifts of 
$100 each towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Guerdon S. Holden for his gift of $500 for 
the Department of Geology and Geography. 

To the United Drug Company for the gift of 
$500 and to Messrs. L. S. Plant and Company for 
the gift of $75 for the Division of Industrial Hy- 
giene-Retail Stores. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the third quarterly 
payment for the year 1922-23, on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum, in accord- 
ance with their vote of May 11, 1920. 

To a friend for the gift of $416.66 for research in 
the Department of Tropical Medicine. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift of 
$200 for books for the College Library. 

To Mrs. William H. Forbes for her gift of 3200 for 
the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for the imme- 
diate use of the Cancer Commission. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for the 
gift of $150 for Government Research. 

To sundry subscribers for their gifts of $150 for 
the Richard Perkins Parker Scholarship for 1922- 
23. 

To Amos Lodge No. 27 — Independent Order of 
B'nai Brith—for the gift of $100 for the Harvard 
Menorah Society Prize. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann Jack- 
son Fund. 

To Mr. Paul M. Warburg for his gift of $50 for the 
loan fund of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

To Mr. Elliott D. Smith for his gift of $25 for the 
library of the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To Professor Edward C. Moore for his gift of 
$45.75 for cleansing and repairing gowns of the 
College ehoir. 

To Mr. Charles Bullard for his valuable gift of a 
collection of Desmids and his library of about seven 
hundred volumes. 

To the Century Electric Company for the loan of 
two electric motors for use in the laboratory of 
Electrical Engineering. 

To the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany for the services of Mr. George Ashley Camp- 
bell as Lecturer on Electrical Engineering. 


The President reported that George 
Ensign Bushnell, Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics at the Medical School, 
had been detailed to duty elsewhere by 
the Government, as of May 1, 1923. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1923: George Aloysius 
Cummings, as Instructor in French. 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1924: Frederick Jackson 
Turner, as Professor of History. 
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Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From April 15 for remainder of 1922-23: Judson 
Arthur Smith, Fellow in Obstetrics. 

From May 1 for remainder of 1922-23: George 
Ashley Campbell, Lecturer on Electrical Engineering. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1923: Paul Rice Doolin, 
Tutor in History and Literature and Secretary of the 
Committee on Degrees in History and Literature. 
Assistants: Lucius Williams Elder, Jr., Philip 
Albert Leighton, Lazarus Rubin, Stanley Warren 
Class, in Chemistry; Duncan Pomeroy Ferguson, 
Fine Arts; Harland Pratt Billings, Geology; Howard 
Gordon Bennett, Music; Bradford Durrell Williams, 
Landscape Architecture. Austin Teaching Fellows: 
Giles Mallalieu Bollinger, Alfred George Jacques, 
Curtis Elliott Norton, Orlando Elliott Romig, 
Roger Greenleaf Stevens, in Chemistry; Elbert 
Charles Cole, Francis Bartlett Manning, Kendall 
Wilson Foster, Aubrey Edwin Hopkins, Zodlogy; 
Instructors: Norman Dunshee Scott, in Chemistry; 
Thomas Henry Clark, Maxwell Naylor Short, Geol- 
ogy; Lewis Edes Ward, Mathematics; Wiiliam 
Thomson, Robert Henry Pfeiffer, Semitic Lan- 
guages; Kenneth John Conant, Architecture; John 
Wilson, Modelling; Robert Nathan Cram, Land- 
scape Architecture; Merrill Edwin Champion, Child 
Hygiene. Associate: Bernard William Carey, in 
Public Health Administration ; 1} Lecturers: Eugene 
Robert Kelley, Charles Value Chapin, on Public 
Health Administration;! Charles Augustus Whitte- 
more, on the Mechanical Plant of Buildings. Com- 
mittee on Economic Research: Charles Francis 
Adams, Robert Amory, Charles Jesse Bullock, 
Frederic Haines Curtiss, Wallace Brett Donham, 
Ogden Livingston Mills, Eugene Van Rensselaer 
Thayer. 

For two years from Sept. 1, 1923: Arthur Eli 
Monroe, a Member of the Committee on Division 
Examinations in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economies. 

For three (instead of two) years from Sept. 1, 
1923: Robert Howard Lord, a Member of the Com- 
mittee on Division Examinations in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Petrography, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1923: whereupon, ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Esper Signius 
Larsen, Jr., was elected. 

Voted to appoint Henry Maurice Shaf- 
fer Lecturer on Philosophy and a Member 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for 
three years from Sept. 1, 1923. 

Voted to approve the appointment of 
Hermann Frederick Clarke to the Har- 
vard Infantile Paralysis Commission. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Wilbur C. Abbott for the first half 


1 School of Public Health. 
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of the academic year 1923-24, in accord- 
ance with the rules established by this 
Board May $1, 1880. 


Meeting of May 14, 1923 
Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for three years from Sept. 1, 1923: 
Henry Hallowell Farquhar, Assistant Professor of 
Industrial Management; Charles Curtis Eaton, Li- 


brarian of the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Business Psychology, 
to serve for three years from Sept. 1, 1923: 
whereupon, ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that Daniel Starch was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Accounting, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1923: whereupon, ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Jacob Hugh 
Jackson was elected. 


Meeting of June 4, 1923 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$150,000 additional from the estate of Al- 
bert Fairchild Holden, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mrs. Edward K. Dunham for her gift of secur- 
ities valued at $50,415 to establish the “ Edward K. 
Dunham Lectureship for the Promotion of the Med- 
ical Sciences.” 

To Dr. Henry I. Door for his additional g’ft of 
securities valued at $50,040. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $25,000 to- 
wards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Mrs. Henry B. Barnes for her gift of $5400 in 
cash and securities valued at $1954.20 in memory of 
Edward Renshaw Jones of the Class of 1893, to be 
held as a separate unrestricted fund, but as part of 
the 25th Anniversary Fund of the Class of 1893. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
additional gift of $4499.43 for the McKinlock 
dormitory. 

To “H. N.C.” for the gift of $2500 for salaries 
in the medical clinic at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

To Mr. James Byrne for his gift of $1666.08 to- 
wards a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Augustus Hemenway for her gift of 
$3000, to Mrs. William M. Wood, Jr., for Ler gift of 
$500 and to Mrs. William M. Wood for her gift of 
$100 toincrease the income of the Richard Hodgson 
Memorial Fund. 
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To sundry subscribers for the gift of $2325 for a 
certain salary. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $1725 for the 
Albert Martin Kales Scholarship. 

To the Class of 1899 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Harry Sachs for his gift of $1000 and to 
Messrs. Henry S. Bowers and Howard J. Sachs for 
their gifts of $125 each for the Fogg Art Museum 
Equipment and Emergency Fund. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $1000 for the 
Teaching Equipment Fund of the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum. 

To Mr. and Mrs. William L. Shearer for their gift 
of $1000 for the Medical School dormitory. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $700 and to Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for his 
gift of $250 for the purchase of books for the Col- 
lege Library. 

To the Suncook Mills for the gift of $500, to the 
Universal Winding Company for the gift of $250 
and to Joseph Horne Company for the gift of $105 
for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mrs. Stephen V. R. Crosby for her gift of $500 
and to Messrs. Philip L. Spalding and Orrin G. 
Wood for their gifts of $50 each for the Botanic 
Garden. 

To Mrs. Thornton K. Lothrop for her gift of 
$300 and to Messrs. Augustus Hemenway and 
Charles L. Bernheimer for their gifts of $100 each 
for the Arizona Expedition of the Peabody 
Museum. 

To Mr. Rodolphe L. Agassiz for his gift of $250 
and to Mr. Sidney J. Jennings for his gift of $150 for 
Economic Geology. 

To the Harvard Women’s Club of Boston for the 
gift of $390.41 for a loan fund. 

To the Harvard Club of Rochester for the gift of 
$157.50 towards their scholarship for 1922-23. 

To Mr. Frank B. Bemis for his gift of $100 and to 
Mr. Henry S. VanDuzer for his gift of $50 for pub- 
lishing “‘Harvard Library Notes.” 

To Mr. Rodolphe L. Agassiz for his gift of $100 for 
the Bermuda Biological Station. 

To Mr. Daniel F. Comstock for his gift of $100 
towards a certain salary. 

To Dr. George C. Shattuck for his gift of $100 for 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for his gift of $75 for the 
Bowers Prizes for 1922-23. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $60 for the 
Henry Weidemann Locke Scholarship. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
their gift of $57.50 towards the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 to- 
wards the purchase of Professor Josiah Royce’s por- 
trait. 

To Mr. Horace Morison for his gift of $30 for the 
School of Public Health. 

To Mr. Walter Deane for his gift of $15 for the 
Quebec Expedition of the Gray Herbarium. 

To Mr. James A. Noyes for his gift of $3.00 for 
framing two views of Harvard House in Stratford- 
on-Avon. 


Voted to accept the offer of $20,000 from 
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the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for the Cancer Commission of 
Harvard University. 

Voted to accept the gift of $2000 from 
the Cable Research Committee of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association for re- 
search in Engineering. 

Voted to accept the anonymous offer of 
a baseball cage to be named in honor of 
Dean Briggs, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the gift of the donor dated May 
29, 1923. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect June 1, 1923: Stuart Mudd, as As- 
sistant Research Fellow in Bio-Physics, Cancer Com- 
mission. 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1923: George Clapp Vail- 
lant, as Assislant in Anthropology; Oscar Menderson 
Schloss, as Professor of Pediatrics and a member of the 
Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from July 1, 1923: Albert Collins 
Cline, Paul Rupert Gast, Research Assistants, Har- 
vard Forest. 

From Sept. 1, 1928, as long as his services are 
needed, but not after Sept. 1, 1924: Glenn Hazard 
Browning, Research Fellow in Electrical Engineering. 

For the Ist half of 1923-24: George Matthew 
Dutcher, Lecturer on History. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1923: Proctors; J. R. 
Bell, W. P. Bell, N. H. Borden, R. G. Boyd, C. C. 
Brinton, K. A. Buchanan, A. Burkhard, D. F. 
Cameron, P. P. Cram, W. H. Churchill, B. S. Co- 
gan, A. J. Cook, R. W. Daniels, R. Demos, R. L. 
Finley, K. T. Healy, R. H. Hopkins, D. Leighton, 
L. Litchfield, Jr., W. L. Marbury, Jr., G. M. Mor- 
rison, C. St. C. Ogilvie, H. Parker, E. Perkins, B. 
Rochford, P. B. Schaeffer, J. W. D. Seymour, P. 
Shepley, J. L. Snider, A. D. Welton, Jr., P. E. Wil- 
son, A. W. Wright. 

Assistant Deans of Harvard College: Robert 
Earle Bacon, Delmar Leighton, David Mason Lit- 
tle, Jr., Kenneth Ballard Murdock. Assistants: 
Claude Watson Bruce, James Armistead Mitchell, 
in Astronomy; Lyndon Frederick Small, in Chemis- 
try; Frederick Hales Drake, Walter Koenig, Jr., in 
Physics; William Theodore Richards, to the Director 
of the Wolcott Gibbs Laboratory; John Nelson Spaeth, 
tothe Director of the Harvard Forest. Austin Teach- 
ing Fellows: Gaylord West Anderson, in Chemistry. 
Instructors: Maynard Fred Jordan, in Astronomy; 
Edward James Baldes, Merrill Thornton Dow, in 
Physics; Martin Mower, Rendering (Architecture); 
Matthew Scott Bromwell, Civil Engineering; Harry 
Knowles Messenger, Tutor in the Divisicn of An- 
cient Languages; James William Davenport Sey- 
mour, Secretary to the University for Information. 
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Business School: Neil Hopper Borden, Instructor 
in Business Policy and Assistant Dean; John Pop- 
ham Sedgwick, Instructor in Finance and Assistant 
Dean; Gorton James, David Herbert Finck, Instruc- 
tors in Industrial Management; Arthur Warren 
Hanson, Instructor in Accounting; Malcolm Per- 
rine MeNair, /nstructor in Marketing; John Wallace 
Riegel, Instructor in Labor Relations; Donald Bor- 
den Smith, Jnstructor in Statistics; Arthur Vernon 
Woodworth, Instructor in Finance. 

School of Public Health: Wade Wright, Harry 
Linenthal, John William Stansbury Brady, Instruc- 
tors in Industrial Medicine; Arthur Brewster Em- 
mons, 2d, Instructor in the Practice of Industrial 
Medicine; Louis Riley Daniels, Instructor in the 
Practice of Industrial Medicine; William Irving 
Clark, Jr., Instructor in the Practice of Industrial 
Medicine; George Burrill Ray, Louis Agassiz Shaw, 
Joseph Treloar Wearn, Instructors in Physiology; 
Lawrence Turner Fairhell, Instructor in Applied 
Physiology; Robert Mathew Thomson, Assistant in 
Ventilation and Illumination; Harold Wentworth 
Stevens, Derric Choate Parmenter, Assistanis in 
Industrial Medicine; William Bosworth Castle, 
Assistant in Physiology. Cancer Commission: Rob- 
ert Battey Greenough, Director; Channing Cham- 
berlain Simmons, Secretary; Charles Jackson, 
Treasurer; James Homer Wright, Pathologist, in 
charge of Free Diagnosis Service; William Duane, 
Research Fellow in Physics; Henry Lyman, Re- 
search Fellow in Chemistry; Emory Leon Chaffee, 
Charles Elisha Barr, Research Fellows in Bio-Phys- 
ics; Welter Scott Hughes, Assistant in Bio-Physics; 
Travor Goff Browne, Assistant in Pathology. Col- 
lis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital: Robert Bat- 
tey Greenough, Surgeon-in-Charge; Channing 
Chamberlain Simmons, George Gilbert Smith, 
George Adams Leland, Jr., Surgeons; Ernest Mer- 
rill Daland, Leland Sterling Mckittrick, Surgeons 
to Out-Patients; Henry Asbury Christian, Consult- 
ing Physician; George Richards Minot, Physician 
and Chief of Medical Laboratory; Thomas Ellwood 
Buckman, Raphael Isaacs, Assistant Physicians; 
Lawrie Byron Morrison, Consulting Roentgenologist; 
Merrill Clary Somman, Roentgenologist; Daniel 
Crosby Greene, Laryngologist; Edwards Wood- 
bridge Herman, Assistant Laryngologist; Arthur 
Moses Greenwood, Dermatologist. Medical School: 
George Parkman Denny, A.B., M.D., Pi.ysician to 
Students, Director of Appointments for Medical 
Alumni, and Director of Scholarships in the Medical 
School; Langdon Frothingham, M.D.V., Curator of 
Animals; Worth Hale, A.B., M.D., Assistant Déan 
of the Faculty of Medicine; Raphael Isaacs, A.M., 
M.D., Edward H. Bradford, Fellow in Medical Re- 
search; Merritt Paul Starr, A.B., M.D., Henry P. 
Walcott, Fellows in Clinical Medicine; Henry Smith 
Thompson, A.B., Secretary of the Medical School; 
Calvin Gates Page, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor 
of Bacteriology. Lecturers: Carlos Chagas, M.D., 
A.M., Tropical Medicine; William Edgar Deeks, 
M.D., A.M., Tropical Medicine; Alexander Hamil- 
ton Rice, M.D., A.M., Diseases of South America. 
Associates: Zabdiel Boylston Adams, M.D., Anat- 
omy; David Cheever, A.B., M.D., Anatomy; Stan- 
ley Cobb, A.B., M.D., Anatomy; Joseph Williams 
Schereschewsky, A.B., M.D., Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene; Walter H. Lewis Treadway, M.D., Pre- 
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ventive Medicine and Hygiene and Psychiatry. In- 
structors: Zabdiel Boylston Adams, M.D., Ortho- 
pedic Surgery; James Bourne Ayer, A.B., M.D., 
Neuropathology; Garland Howard Bailey, S.B., 
M.D., D.P.H., Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; 
Harry Aldrich Barnes, M.D., Laryngology; Gerald 
Blake, A.B., M.D., Medicine; John Hammond 
Blodgett, M.D., Laryngology; Frederick Leon 
Bogan, M.D., Otology; Charles Leonard Brown, 
S.B., M.D., Pathology; Lloyd Thornton Brown, 
A.B., M.D., Orthopedic Surgery; Patrick Francis 
Butler, M.D., Roentgenology; Harry Philip Cahill, 
A.B., M.D., Otology; Walter Gustave Otto Chris- 
tiansen, $.B., Pharmacology; George Clymer, A.B., 
M.D., Neurology; Robert Carlyle Cochrane, M.D., 
Surgery; Bronson Crothers, A.B., M.D., Neurology; 
Hilbert Francis Day, Ph.B., M.D., Surgery; Robert 
Laurent DeNormandie, A.B., M.D., Obstetrics; 
George Alfred Dix, M.D., Syphilology; Henry Jo- 
seph FitzSimmons, A.B., M.D., Orthopedic Sur- 
gery; Frederick Eugene Garland, A.B., M.D., Laryn- 
gology; Joseph Lincoln Goodale, A.M., M.D., Laryn- 
gology; Gustave Philip Grabfield, A.B., M.D., 
Pharmacology; Robert Montraville Green, A.B., 
M.D., Gynecology; Daniel Crosby Greene, A.B., 
M.D., Laryngology; Harry Fairbanks Hartwell, 
A.B., M.D., Surgery; Otto John Hermann, A.B., 
M.D., Surgery; Gilbert Horrax, A.B., M.D., Sur- 
gery; Raphael Isaacs, A.M., M.D., Medicine; Wil- 
liam Edwards Ladd, A.B., M.D., Surgery; Arthur 
Thornton Legg, M.D., Orthopedic Surgery; Samuel 
Albert Levine, A.B., M.D., Medicine; Henry Dem- 
arest Lloyd, A.B., M.D., Syphilology; Oliver Ames 
Lothrop, A.B., M.D., Otology; Charles Anthony 
McDonald, Ph.B.,M.D., Neurology; Tracy Burr 
Mallory, M.D., Bacteriology; Nathaniel Robert 
Mason, A.B., M.D., Obstetrics; Samuel Raynor 
Meaker, A.B., M.D., M.R.C.S., Anatomy; Hugo 
Mella, M.D., Neuropathology and Neurology; Adel- 
bert Samuel Merrill, M.D., Roentgenology; Richard 
Henry Miller, A.B., M.D., Surgery; Frank Roberts 
Ober, M.D., Orthopedic Surgery; William Richard 
Ohler, S.B., M.D., Medicine; Everard Lawrence 
Oliver, M.D., Dermatology; Martin William Peck, 
S.B., M.D., Psychiatry; Frank Arthur Pemberton, 
S.B., M.D., Gynecology; Charles Terrell Porter, 
$.B., M.D., Otology; Oscar Jacobus Raeder, M.D., 
Pathology and Psychiatry; James Warren Sever, 
M.D., Orthopedic Surgery; Albert Abraham Sha- 
pira, S.B., M.D., Anatomy; Fred Albert Simmons, 
Ph.B., M.D., Otology; William David Smith, A.B., 
M.D., Medicine; Marius Nygaard Smith-Petersen, 
S.B., M.D., Orthopedic Surgery; Harry Cesar Solo- 
mon, S.B., M.D., Neuropathology; Merrill Clary 
Sosman, A.B., M.D., Roentgenology; William Nor- 
wood Souter, A.B., M.D., Ophthalmology; Robert 
Soutter, A.B., M.D., Orthopedic Surgery; Malcolm 
Storer, A.B., M.D., Gynecology; Douglas Armour 
Thom, M.D., Psychiatry; Harold Grant Tobey, 
A.B., M.D., Otology; James Rockwell Torbert, 
Ph.B., M.D., Obstetrics; Henry Rouse Viets, S.B., 
M.D., Neurology; Joseph Treloar Wearn, S.B., 
M.D., Medicine; Frederic Lyman Wells, Ph.D., 
Experimental Psychopathology; George Benjamin 
White, Ph.D., Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; 
Paul Dudley White, A.B., M.D., Medicine. Assist- 
ants: Arthur Wilburn Allen, A.B., M.D., Surgery; 
Percival Bailey, S.B., Ph.D., M.D., Surgery; Harold 
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Woods Baker, S.B., M.D., Gynecology; George 
Hayward Binney, Jr., A.B., M.D., Surgery; John 
Harper Blaisdell, A.B., M.D., Dermatology; Albert 
Howell Brewster, A.B., M.D., Orthopedic Surgery; 
Delos Judson Bristol, Jr., Ph.B., M.D., Obstetrics; 
Trevor Goff Browne, M.D., Pathology; Austin Wal- 
ter Cheever, A.B., M.D., Syphilology; Robert Cart- 
wright Cheney, A.B., M.D., Ophthalmology; Walter 
Gustave Otto Christiansen, S.B., Tropical Medicine; 
Joseph Powitzer Cohen, M.D., Gynecology; Wil- 
liam Frederick Cotting, M.D., Surgery; Charles 
Orrin Day, A.B., M.D., Otology; Clifford Lambie 
Derick, M.D., Medicine; Harold Burney Eaton, 
M.D., Neurology; Alfred Hjalmar Ehrenclou, 
A.B., M.D., Psychiatry; John Michael Fallon, A.B., 
Anatomy; Harry Paul Finck, A.B., M.D., Otology; 
Rivington Herbert Fisher, M.D., Genito-Urinary 
Surgery; Langdon Frothingham, M.D.V., Compara- 
tive Pathology; Henry Warren George, Pharmacol- 
ogy; Ralph Kalb Ghormley, 8.B., M.D., Orthopedic 
Surgery; Thomas Rodman Goethals, A.B., OQb- 
stetrics; Frederick Leo Good, M.D., Gynecology; 
Edwin Baker Goodall, M.D., Ophthalmology; Paul 
Gustafson, A.B., M.D., Obstetrics; Julius César 
Guzman, $.B., M.D., Comparative Pathology; Frank 
Andrew Hamilton, M.D., Anatomy; Torr Wagner 
Harmer, A.B., M.D., Anatomy; Ralph Augustus 
Hatch, S.B., M. D., Ophthalmology; William Herman, 
A.B., M.D., Psychiatry; William Augustus Hinton, 
5.B., M.D., Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; 
Albert Aurelius Hornor, A.B., M.D., Tropical 
Medicine; Herbert Handy Howard, S.B., M.D., 
Genito-Urinary Surgery; Harold Valmore Hyde, 
S.B., M.D., Gynecology; Delbert Linscctt Jacson, 
S.B., M.D., Obstetrics; Howard Burr Jackson, A.B., 
M.D., Medicine; Foster Standish Kellogg, A.B., 
M.D., Obstetrics; Oscar Raoul Talon L’Esperance, 
M.D., Genito-Urinary Surgery; Henry Lyman, A.B., 
M.D., Biological Chemistry; Monroe Anderson Mc- 
Iver, A.B., M.D., Surgery; Donald John MacPher- 
son, S.B., M.D., Neuropathology; Reginald Dimock 
Margeson, M.D., Anatomy; Nathaniel Rokert 
Mason, A.B., M.D., Gynecology; Philip Edward 
Meltzer, M.D., Otology; William Reid Morrison, 
A.B., M.D., Anatomy; Donald Munro, A.B., M.D., 
Anatomy and Surgery; Francis Minot Rackemann, 
A.B., M.D., Medicine; Thomas Kinsman Richards, 
A.B., M.D., Surgery; Augustus Riley, A.B., M.D., 
Genito-Urinary Surgery; Elliott Sterling Andrew 
Robinson, Ph.D., M.D., Preventire Medicine and 
Hygiene; John Charles Rock, $.B., M.D., Obstetrics; 
Alpha Reuben Sawyer, M.D., Genito-Urinary Sur- 
gery; William Justus Merle Scott, A.M., M.D., 
Surgery; Edward Bernard Sheehan, A.M., M.D., 
Gynecology; Merritt Paul Starr, A.B., M.D., Medi- 
cine; John Baker Swift, A.B., M.D., Obstetrics; Max 
Theiler, M.D., Tropical Medicine; William Tecum- 
seh Sherman Thorndike, A.B., M.D., Obstetrics; 
Harry Clyde Trimble, Ph.D., Biological Chemistry; 
Richard Goodwin Wadsworth, A.B., M.D., Gyne- 
cology; John Thomas Williams, M.D., Gynecol- 
ogy; Philip Duncan Wilson, A.B., M.D., Orthopedic 
Surgery; George Henry Wright, D.M.D., Laryngol- 
ogy. Alumni Assistants: George Parkman Denny, 
A.B., M.D., Medicine; Harry Archibald Nissen, 
A.B., M.D., Medicine; William Bartholomew 
Young, A.B., M.D., Obstetrics. Research Assistant: 
Monroe Jacob Schlesinger, $.B., Ph.D., Pathology. 
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Austin Teaching Fellows: Mark Reuben Everett, 
S.B., Biological Chemistry; Francis Chandler New- 
ton, A.B., M.D., Surgery; Roy G. Williams, A.N., 
Anatomy. Research Fellows: William Charles 
Boeck, S.B., Ph.D., Comparative Pathology; Clifford 
Lambie Derick, M.D., Biological Chemistry; Ron- 
ald Mensfield Ferry, A.B., M.D., Biological Chem- 
istry. Fellows: Barry Joseph Anson, A.B., Histol- 
ogy; Carl Edward Johnson, A.B., Comparative An- 
atomy; Judson Arthur Smith, A.P., M.D., Obstet- 
rics. Teaching Fellows: Sidney Willi: m Bliss, S.B., 
Biological Chemistry; David Brunswick, A.B., Phys- 
tology; McKeen Cattell, S.B., Ph.D., Pharmacology; 
Burgess Gordon, A.B., M.D., Medicine; Howard 
Beeman Hunt, A.B., Physiology; John Verner 
Leech, S.B., Comparative Anatomy; Stephen James 
Maddock, A.M., Histology; Paul Reznikoff, S.B., 
M.D., Medicine; Charles Sin pscn Woodall, A.N., 
Histology. Graduate Courses in Medicine: Associ- 
ates: Franklin Greene Balch, A.M., M.D., Surgery; 
John Taylor Bottomley, A.B., M.D., LL.D., Sur- 
gery; Fllictt Gray Brackett, M.D., Orthopedic Sur- 
gery; George Washington Wales Brewster, A.B., 
M.D., Surgery; Frederic Jey Cotton, A.M., M.D., 
Surgery; John Henry Cunninghem, M.D., Genito- 
Urinary Surgery; Lincoln Davis, A.B., M.D., Sur- 
gery; Francis Patten Emerson, M.D., Otology; Wil- 
liam Edward Faulkner, A.B., M.D., Surgery; Wel- 
ter Elmore Fernald, M.D., A.M., Psychictry; Joel 
Ernest Goldthwait, $.B., M.D., Orthopedic Surgery; 
Allen Greenwood, M.D., Ophthalmology; Torr Wag- 
ner Harmer, A.B., M.D., Surgery; Joshua Clapp 
Hubbard, A.B.; M.D., Surgery; Daniel Fiske Jones, 
A.B., M.D., Surgery; William Fletcher Knowles, 
M.D., Otology; Welter Brackett Lancaster, A.B., 
M.D., Ophthalmology; Richard Frothingham 
O'Neil, M.D., Genito-Urinary Surgery; Charles 
Fairbank Painter, A.B., M.D., Orthopedic Surgery; 
George Loring Tobey, Jr., M.D., Otology; Harvey 
Parker Towle, A.B., M.D., Dermatology; David 
Harold Walker, M.D., Otology; Hugh Williams, 
A.B., M.D., Surgery. Instructors: Gorden Berry, 
A.B., M.D., Laryngology; John Hammend Blod- 
gett, M.D., Laryngology; Ernest Grenville Crab- 
tree, Ph.B., M.D., Genito-Urinary Surgery; Harvard 
Hersey Crabtree, A.B., M.D., Genito-Urinary Sur- 
gery; Frank Butler Granger, A.B., M.D., Electro- 
therapeutics; John Bromham Hawes, A.B., M.D., 
Medicine; Henry Fox Hewes, A.B., M.D., Medicine; 
Thomas Chittenden Hill, Ph.B., M.D., Proctology; 
Ralph Clinton Larrabee, A.B., M.D., Medicine; 
Oscar Richardson, M.D., Pathology; Mark Homer 
Rogers, A.B., M.D., Orthopedic Surgery; James 
Warren Sever, M.D., Orthopedic Surgery; George 
Gilbert Smith, A.B., M.D., Genito-Urinary Surgery; 
Franklin Warren White, S.B., M.D., Medicine; 
Frank Percival Williams, M.D., Proctology. Clini- 
cal Assistants: John Edward Butler, A.B., M.D., 
Anasthesia; Harold Beckles Chendler, A.B., M.D., 
Ophthalmology; Edward Keith Ellis, M.D., Ophthal- 
mology; John Greenwood Jennings, M.D., Ophthal- 
mology; William Holbrook Lowell, M.D., Ophthal- 
mology; Roland Chester Mackenzie, M.D., Ophthal- 
mology; Daniel Francis Mahoney, M.D., Surgery; 
Nathaniel Niles Morse, Litt.B., M.D., Anaesthesia; 
Hugo Bruno Charles Riemer, A.B., M.D., Ophthal- 
mology; Ralph Hastings Ruggles, M.D., Ophthal- 
mology; Lincoln Fleetford Sise, A.B., M.D., Anes- 
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thesia. Assistants: Phil'p Challis Bartlett, M.D., 
Medicine; Harold Bowditch, A.B., M.D., Medicine; 
Albert Howell Brewster, A.B., M.D., Orthopedic 
Surgery; Francis Gorham Brigham, S.B., M.D., 
Medicine; Dana Warren Drury, M.D., Otology; Ed- 
mund Boyd Fitzgerald, A.B., M.D., Pediatrics; 
Cleaveland Floyd, M.D., Medicine; Somers Fraser, 
A.B., M.D., Surgery; Eli Friedman, M.D., Pedia- 
trics; James Murry Gallison, A.B., M.D., Surgery; 
Harry Winfred Goodall, A.B., M.D., Medicine; 
Walter Alden Griffen, A.B., M.D., Medicine; John 
Wilkes Hammond, A.B., M.D., Pediatrics; Arthur 
Bates Lyon, A.B., M.D., Pediatrics; Alexander 
MacMillan, M.D., Roentgenology; William Jason 
Mixter, S.B., M.D., Surgery; Alonzo Kingmzn 
Paine, M.D., Gynecology; Martin William Peck, 
S.B., M.D., Psychiatry; Joseph Henry Shortell, 
M.D., Orthopedic Surgery; Warren Richards Sisson, 
A.B., M.D., Pediatrics; Lesley Hinckley Spooner, 
A.B., M.D., Medicine; Loring Tiffany Swaim, A.B., 
M.D., Orthopedic Surgery; Isaac Chandler Walker, 
A.B., M.D., Medicine; Irving James Walker, A.B., 
M.D., Surgery; Wyman Whittemore, S.B., M.D., 
Surgery; Philip Duncan Wilson, A.B., M.D., Ortho- 
pedic Surgery; Nathaniel Knight Wood, A.B., M.D., 
Medicine; Fellows in Otology; John Hammond Blod- 
gett, M.D., Leon Edward White, A.B., M.D. Den- 
tal School: Earle Clinton Cummings, D.M.D., In- 
structor in Roentgenology; Ned Albert Stanley, 
D.M.D., Instructor in the Treatment of Pyorrhea. 
Instructors in Operative Dentistry; Harold Wales 
Alden, D.M.D., Walter Irving Ashland, D.M.D., 
Harold Arthur Carnes, D.M.D., Harry Sylvester 
Clark, S.B., D.M.D., Benjamin Howard Codman, 
D.M.D., Ralph Corydon Curtis, D.M.D., Francis 
Paul Devlin, A.B., D.M.D., Ralph Burleigh Edson, 
D.M.D., Arthur Warren Eldred, D.M.D., Henry 
Gilman, A.B., M.D., Gordon Hall, D.M.D., 
Thomas Bernard Hayden, D.M.D., Arthur Allen 
Libby, D.M.D., Blake Lombard, D.M.D., Frank 
Randall McCullagh, D.M.D., Leslie Herbert Nay- 
lor, D.M.D., Charles Gilman Pike, D.M.D., Arthur 
Verne Rogers, D.M.D., Frank Packard Simpson, 
D.M.D., Roger Browne Taft, D.M.D., Clarence 
Bartlett Vaughan, D.M.D., Thomas Weston Wood, 
Jr., A.M., D.M.D., Eugene Barry Wyman, D.M.D. 
Instructors in Prosthetic Dentistry: Wilson Case 
Dort, D.M.D., Richard Burton Smith, D.M.D. 
Instructors in Orthodontia: George Nathan Abbott, 
D.M.D., Fred Ralph Blumenthal, D.M.D. Instruc- 
tors in Extracting and Anasthesia: Edwin Linwood 
Farrington, D.M.D., John Hassan Jaffar, D.M.D., 
William James Kenefick, D.M.D., Frank Herbert 
Leslie, D.M.D., Fred Goldsmith Rollins, D.M.D. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1923: William T. 
Bovie, Research Fellow in Bio-Physics, Cancer Com- 
mission, and Assistant Professor of Bio-Physics (Col- 
lege); Oakes Ames, Assistant Professor of Botany 
(Bussey); John George Jack, Assistant Professor of 
Dendrology (Bussey); Bremer Whidden Pond, In- 
structor in Landscape Architecture; William Chase 
Greene, Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages. 
School of Public Health: Philip Drinker, Instructor 
in Ventilation and Illuminaticn. Medical School: 


Paul Thorndike, Clinical Professor of Genito-Uri- 
nary Surgery; Edwin Allen Locke, Clinical Professor 
of Medicine; Richard Dana Bell, Cyrus Hartwell 
Fiske, Assistant Professors of Biological Chemistry; 
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Robert Battey Greenough, Assistant Professor of 
Surgery; James Bourne Ayer, Assistant Prcfessor of 
Neurology; George Winslow Holmes, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Roentgenology. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 
to serve while detailed here by the United 
States Government as Commanding Offi- 
cer: whereupon, ballots being given in, 
it appeared that William Stay Browning 
was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, to Pro- 
fessor Kenneth G. TF. Webster for the sec- 
ond half of the academic year 1923-24, in 
accordance with the rules established by 
this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Dr. 
Richard D. Bell for the academic year 
1923-24. 


Meeting of June 20, 1923 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted: 


From the estate of Gordon McKay $148,712.58 
additional. 

From the estate cf Sarah A. Matchett (Mrs. Wil- 
liam F. Matchett) securities valued at $110,000 ad- 
ditional. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mrs. William G. Farlow for her gift of $20,000 
the income to be used for the upkeep of the Farlow 
Reference Library. 

To the John Hancock Mutual Life Instrance 
Company for the gift of $20,000 for the Cancer 
Commission of Harvard University. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $1864.50 for 
tke Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Messrs. Lee, Higginson and Company for their 
gift of $2500 to Messrs Kidder, Peabody and Com- 
pany for their gift of $1500 to Messrs. George East- 
man, Estabrook and Company, Harris, Forbes and 
Company, and Stone and Webster,'Incorporated, for 
their gifts of $1000 each, to Messrs. Brown Brothers 
and Company, Hayden Stone and Company, the 
National Union Bank and Parkinson and Burr for 
their gifts of $500 each, to the Second National Bank 
of Boston and to Mr. James J. Storrow for their gifts 
of $250 each and to the State Street Trust Company 
for the gift of $200 for the case system of teaching in 
the Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $4617.83 for the McKinlock dormitory. 

To an anonymous friend for the additional gift of 
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$4000 for the African Exploration Fund of the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To Miss Marian R. Case and to Messrs. Albert C. 
Burrage and John 8S. Ames for their gifts of $500 
each, to Mr. William P. Wharton for his gift of $300, 
to Messrs. Hobart Ames, Ernest B. Dane, Nathaniel 
H. Stone, and to an anonymous friend for their gifts 
of $100 each, to Messrs. Philip Y. DeNormandie, 
Charles C. Jackson, Franklin S. Newell and Bernard 
W. Trafford for their gifts of $50 each, to Mr. Robert 
Amory for his gift of $25 and to Mr. Henry G. 
Brooks for his gift of $15 for the Botanic Garden. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for the 
gift of $1250 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. John S. Lawrence for his gift of $1000 for 
a research fellowship in the Department of Medi- 
cine. 

To Mr. and Mrs. William H. Claflin, Jr., for their 
gift of $200, to Messrs. C. P. Dennett, Henry Horn- 
blower, T. Mitchell Prudden, John E. Thayer and 
to the estate of John M. Longyear for their gifts of 
$100 each, and to Mr. Dudley L. Pickman for his 
gift of $25 for the Arizona Exploration Fund of the 
Peabody Museum. 

To the Harvard Medical School Students’ As- 
sociation for the gift of $500 and to the first-year 
Class in the Medical School for the gift of $50.50 for 
alterations in the Students’ Room. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 to- 
wards a certain salary. 

To the National Civie Federation for the gift of 
$500 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. George Wigglesworth for his gift of 
$469.94 for Harvard Union prizes. 

To Messrs. Thomas Barbour, Frederic H. Ken- 
nard, Leonard C. Sanford, and John E. Thayer for 
their gifts of $100 each and to Mr. S. Prescott Fay 
for his gift of $25 for the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology. 

To a friend for the gift of $416.66 for research in 
the Department of Tropical Medicine. 

To Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow for his gift of 
$300 and to Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $100 
for the Bermuda Biological Station. 

To Messrs. Sydney S$. Conrad, S. Marcus Fech- 
heimer and Albert W. Kaffenburgh for their gifts of 
$100 each, towards a certain salary. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift of 
$250 for a fellowship in the Department of History. 

To Mr. Walter E. Sachs for his gift of $250 for the 
Museum Equipment and Emergency Fund of the 
Fogg Art Museum. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for the im- 
mediate use of the Cancer Commission. 

To the Class of 1890 for the gift of $100 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Charles C. Jackson for his gift of $100 for 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mr. Augustin H. Parker for his gift of $50 for 
publishing “Harvard Library Notes.” 

To Mr. Robert G. Shaw for his gift of $24.02 for 
special expenses in the Library. 

To Mr. Alfred H. Lloyd for his gift of $10 for the 
purchase of the portrait of Josiah Royce. 








The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 
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To take effect September 1, 1923: Phillips Flder 
Wilson, Gordon Mackay Morrison, Lawrence Litch- 
field, Jr., Paul Perham Cram, as Proctors; Frederic 
Jung, Teaching Fellow in Biological Chemistry; Roy 
Kenneth Hack, Assistant Professor of Greek and 
Latin. 

To take effect September 1, 1924: William Henry 
Pickering, as Assistant Professor of Astronomy. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from September 1, 1923: Proctors: 
Henry Hazen Reed, Robert Helyer Thayer. As- 
sistants: Carl Smith Joslyn, in Anthropology; Julius 
Frederick Stone, Jr., Chemistry, Milton Sydney 
Heath, Walter Richmond Gardner, Christopher 
Roberts, Howard Sylvester Ellis, John Perry Mit- 
chell, Jr., Arthur William Marget, Montgomery 
Drummond Andersen, Carl Smith Joslyn, Bervon 
Orval Watts, Economics; Burke Boyce, Kenneth 
Irving Brown, Grant Hyde Code, Robert Earle 
Bacon, Joseph Auslander, Miles Lawrence Hanley , 
Henry Wilhelm Taeusch, Kenneth Payson Kemp- 
ton, Jess Hamilton Jackson, Robert Silliman Hill- 
yer, Edwin Miner Wright, Samuel Foster Damon, 
David Mason Little, Jr., Theodore Morrison, 
Nathan Comfort Starr, Frederick Glover White, 
Stanly Royal Ashby, Willard Connely, English; 
Henry Edwards Scott, Jr., Fine Arts. Instructors: 
Charles Stephen Dewey, in Chemistry; Charles 
Frederick Remer, James Waterhouse Angell, Eco- 
nomics; Atherton Noyes, Kenneth Ballard Murdock, 
Robert Wheaton Coues, Thurman Los Hood, 
Francis Peabody Magoun, Jr., English; Frederick 
Clifton Packard, Jr., Public Speaking; Ralph Monro 
Eaton, Raphael Demos, Winthrop Pickard Bell, 
Philosophy; Clarence Olds Sappington, Vital Sta- 
tistics (Public Health); Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics: Kenneth King Munsie Leys, 
David Lindsay Keir, Exchange Tutors from Oxford; 
Ernest Roscoe Baltzell, James Waterhouse Angell, 
Charles Frederick Remer, Edward Sagendorph 
Mason, Arthur Vernon Woodworth, Donald Skeele 
Tucker, Floyd Elmer Armstrong, Carl Worth Big- 
low, Seymour Edwin Harris, Tutors; Joseph Leonard 
Conger, Visiting Lecturer on History (Knox College); 
George Horbart Kates, Tutor in History and Liter- 
ature; Cooper Harold Langford, Research Fellow 
in Education (Education School); Stephen Francis 
Hamblin, Director of the Botanic Garden. 


Voted to appoint Thurman Los Hood, 
Secretary of the Committee on the Use of 
English by Students, a Member of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1923. 

Voted to appoint Solomon Foote Clark, 
Assistant Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics, to serve while detailed here by the 
United States Government. 

Voted to appoint William Henry Pick- 
ering, Assistant Professor of Astronomy, 
Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1923. 
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Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for three years from Sept. 1, 1923: 

Lawrence Wold Smith, Instructor in Pathology; 
Raymond Leslie Buell, Instructor in Government 
and Tutor in the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics; Arthur Stone Dewing, Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board of Harvard College for 1923-24, 
and it was voted to appoint them: 

Chester Noyes Greenough, Dean; Robert De- 
Courcy Ward, Gregory Paul Baxter, George Henry 
Chase, Roger Irving Lee, Frederick William Charles 
Lieder, Alfred Chester Hanford. 

Voted to change the title of Charles 
Lawton 
French to Instructor in Greek and Latin. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor William M. Cole for the academic 
year 1923-24, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 


Sherman from Instructor in 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Stated Meeting, May 14, 1923 


The following twenty-two members 
were present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the 
President of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the 
President of the University, Mr. Adams, 
the Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Appleton, Bradford, Coolidge, Drury, 
Felton, P. R. Frothingham, Gage, Gay, 
Greene, Hallowell, Hollis, Jackson, James, 
Mack, Marvin, Sedgwick, Wister, Wol- 
cott, Young. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of April 2 and April 9, 1923, appointing 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1923: 


Robert Franklin Field, Faculty Instructor in 
Physics; Edwin Crawford Kemble, Assistant Pro- 
Sessor of Physics; Elmer Raymond Schaeffer, Fac- 
ulty Instructor in Physics; Charles Thomas Brues, 
Assistant Professor of Economic Entomology; Sam- 
uel Randal Detwiler, Assistant Professor of Zoélogy; 
Norris Folger Hall, Faculty Instructor in Chem- 
istry; Roy Kenneth Hack, Assistant Professor of 
Classics; William Chase Greene, Assistant Pro- 
Sessor of Greek and Latin; Guillermo Rivera, Assist- 
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ant Professor of Spanish; Frank Stanton Cawley, 
Faculty Instructor in German; Frederick William 
Charles Lieder, Assistant Professor of German; 
Robert Pierpont Blake, Assistant Professor of His- 
tory and Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics; Arthur Harrison Cole, Assist- 
ant Professor of Economics and Tutor in the Division 
of History, Government and Economics; Alfred 
Chester Hanford, Assistant Professor of Government 
and Tutor in the Division of History, Government and 
Economics; Willard Peabody Gerrish, Assistant Pro- 
Sessor of Mechanical Engineering; Edward Skinner 
King, Assistant Professor of Astronomy; George 
LaPiana, Assistant Professor of Church History; 
Edwin Adams Shaw, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion; Bancroft Beatley, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion; Edward Andrews Lincoln, Faculty Instructor in 
Education; 

—were taken from the table and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of April 2, 1923, electing Chandler Rath- 
fon Post, Professor of Greek and of Fine 
Arts, to serve from Sept. 1, 1923; Freder- 
ick Albert Saunders, Professor of Physics, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1923; Emory Leon 
Chaffee, Associate Professor of Physics, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1923; André Morize, 
Associate Professor of French Literature, to 
serve from Sept 1, 1923; were taken from 
the table and the Board voted to consent 
to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of April 2, April 23, and April 30, 
1923, appointing Langdon Warner, Fellow 
of the Fogg Museum for Research in Asia 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1922; Melville 
Conley Whipple, Instructor in Sanitary 
Chemistry for two years from Sept. 1, 
1923; electing William John LeHunte 
Lyster, Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics at the Medical School, to serve 
while detailed here by the United States 
Government; establishing the degree of 
Master of Laws with the abbreviation 
LL.M., and the Board voted to consent to 
said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of April 23 and April 30, 1923, elect- 
ing John MacArthur Maguire, Professor 
of Law, to serve from Sept. 1, 1923, Clar- 
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ence Henry Haring, Professor of Latin- 
American History and Economies, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1923; Kirtley Fletcher 
Mather, Professor of Geology, to serve for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1923; Eldon Revare 
James, Professor of Law and Librarian of 
the Law School, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1923, and the Board voted, upon unani- 
mous consent of the members present, to 
suspend the Rules and By-laws with re- 
spect to the election of Professors, six 
days’ notice in advance having been 
mailed by the Secretary of the Board to 
the recorded address of each member of 
the Board, and to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of April 30, 1923: That the report of 
the Committee appointed “to consider 
and report to the Governing Boards princi- 
ples and methods for more effective sifting 
of candidates for admission to the Uni- 
versity,’ recommending 


(a) That in the administration of rules for ad- 
mission Harvard College maintain its traditional 
policy of freedom from discrimination on grounds of 
race or religion. 

(b) That, as a general policy, transfer of students 
from other Colleges be confined to such candidates 
as have lacked opportunity to prepare themselves 
for admission by the usual methods. 

(c) That insistence be stricter on full compliance 
with the published requirements for admission. 

(d) That no candidate be admitted whose exam- 
ination in English composition is not passable. This 
rule is not to apply to candidates for whom English 
is a foreign tongue. 

(e) That the number of satisfactory grades under 
the Old P'an be raised from five to six, announce- 
ment being made that a greater increase is likely in 
the near future. 

(f) That the question of discontinuing the Old 
Plan be raised after the above regulations shall 
have been in force long enough to permit study of 
their results. 

(g) That Italian be recognized as an admission 
subject on a par with Spanish. 

(h) That Botany and Zoélogy be added to the 
list of elective subjects under the New Plan. 

(i) That, as an experiment, the following modifi- 
cation be introduced in the published requirements 
for admission: 

Pupils who have satisfactorily completed an ap- 
proved school course, such as is outlined in the de- 
scription of the New Plan, and whose scholastic 
rank places them in the highest seventh of the boys 
of their graduating class, may, if recommended by 
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their school, be admitted to College without exam- 
ination. 

This method of admission is intended to facili- 
tate access to College by capable boys from schools 
which do not ordinarily prepare their pupils for col- 
lege examinations. 

The college records of students thus admitted will 
be scrutinized with a view to determining the ex- 
pediency of extending, restricting, or abolishing the 
practice — 


be accepted and put into effect, the con- 
sent of the Overseers having been first 
obtained, and the Board voted to consent 
to said vote. 

The President of the University com- 
municated to the Board the appointment 
by the President and Fellows of Mr. 
James W. D. Seymour, Secretary of the 
Harvard Alumni Association, as Secretary 
on Alumni Affairs. 

The President of the Board communi- 
cated a letter received from Prof. Charles 
H. Grandgent, expressing to the Board 
the appreciation of the Committee, ap- 
pointed to consider and report to the Gov- 
erning Boards principles and methods for 
more effective sifting of candidates for 
admission to the University, of the ap- 
proval of the Board conveyed to the mem- 
bers of said Committee in the letter of the 
Secretary of the Board of April 12, 1923. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Appleton, the 
Board adopted the following vote: 

On the occasion of the completion this 
year by Mr. William Coolidge Lane of a 
term of twenty-five years as Librarian of 
the College Library, the Board of Over- 
seers desire to congratulate him on his 
long, faithful and honorable service de- 
serving the recognition and grateful ap- 
preciation of the University, the Students 
and the Alumni, and the Secretary was 
authorized and instructed to cominunicate 
said vote to Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Marvin suggested that it should 
be part of the program of the May Meet- 
ing in each year to make a call upon 
President-Emeritus Eliot, and upon his 
motion, it was voted: that if it should be 
found convenient to President Eliot to 
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receive the members of the Board, the 
Board pay its respects to President Eliot 
by calling upon him at his house this after- 
noon at such time as he should appoint. 

President Eliot having expressed his 
approval, sixteen members of the Board 
called upon him at the termination of the 
afternoon program. 

Mr. James presented the report of the 
Committee to Visit the University Press, 
Mr. Marvin the report of the Committee 
on Military Science and Tactics, and Mr. 
Felton the report of the Committee to 
Visit the Engineering School, and upon 
recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee they were accepted and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. Coolidge presented the report of 
the Committee to Visit the Department 
of French and other Romance Languages 
and Literatures, and it was accepted and 
placed on file. 

Mr. Hallowell presented a brief oral re- 
port of the Committee to Visit the School 
of Business Administration. 

Mr. P. R. Frothingham presented a re- 
port of the Board of College Preachers, 
upon Appleton Chapel, with the recom- 
mendation that a chapel or University 
church be erected as a war memorial, and 
that if a chapel were planned apart from 
the Memorial, then such Memorial might 
fittingly take the form of a campanile, 
separate from but related to the chapel 
like Giotto’s Campanile in Florence, and 
upon the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee it was accepted and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. Frederick S. Mead, Comptroller of 
the University, then addressed the Board 
upon the Financial Organization of the 
University, and at the close of his address, 
the President of the Board expressed to 
Mr. Mead the thanks and appreciation of 
the Board for his valuable and interesting 
address. 


At the afternoon session of the Board, 
held at 2 o'clock p.m., Professors Parker, 
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Osterhout, Daly, and Shapley addressed 
the Board upon the new course of instruc- 
tion to be known as Biology I and to be 
given in the ensuing academic year, and at 
the close of their addresses, the President 
expressed to these Professors the thanks 
and appreciation of the Board for their 
valuable and interesting addresses. 

The Board voted to adjourn to Tues- 
day, May 15, 1923, at 10 o’clock a.m. 

Adjourned. 


Adjourned Meeting, May 15, 1923 


The following twenty members were 
present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University, Messrs. Appleton, 
Bradford, Coolidge, Drury, Felton, P. R. 
Frothingham, Gage, Gay, Greene, Hallo- 
well, Hollis, Jackson, James, Mack, Sedg- 
wick, Wister, Wolcott. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of April 23, May 11 and May 14, 
1923: amending Statute 9 of the Univer- 
sity by inserting after the words “ Bache- 
lor of Laws”’ the words “‘ Master of Laws,’’ 
and after the words “Master in Business 
Administration” the words “Doctor of 
Commercial Science’’; appointing for 
three years from Sept. 1, 1923: Hilding 
Berglund, Asssitant Professor of Medicine; 
John Howard Mueller, Assistant Professor 
of Bacteriology and Immunology; Henry 
Maurice Sheffer, Lecturer on Philosophy 
and a member of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences for three years from Sept. 1, 
1923; and the Board voted to consent 
to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 11, 1923, electing Esper Sig- 
nius Larsen, Jr., Professor of Petrography, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1923, and the Board 
voted, upon unanimous consent of the 
members present, to suspend the Rules 
and By-laws with respect to the election of 
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Professors, six days’ notice in advance 
having been mailed by the Secretary of 
the Board to the recorded address of each 
member of the Board, and to consent to 
said vote. 

Dr. Bradford presented the report of 
the Committee to Visit the Medical 
School, and the report of the Committee to 
Visit the Department of Zoélogy, and 
upon the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee they were accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Greene presented and read the re- 
port of the Committee on Health and 
Athletic Sports, and after debate thereon, 
the Board voted that it be transmitted to 
the President and Fellows with the gen- 
eral approval of the Board in regard to 
the several recommendations therein con- 
tained. 

The Board further voted to transmit to 
the President and Fellows as a special 
recommendation of this Board that the 
moneys now held, or hereafter received, 
by the Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports, from gate receipts, or 
other sources, be paid to the Treasurer of 
Harvard College. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 

Adjourned. 


Stated Meeting, June 21, 1923 


The following twenty-one members 
were present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the Presi- 
dent of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the Presi- 
dent of the University, Mr. Adams, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. Ap- 
pleton, Bradford, Coolidge, Drury, Fel- 
ton, L. A. Frothingham, Gage, Gay, 
Greene, Hallowell, Hollis, Jackson, James, 
Lodge, Marvin, Sedgwick, Wolcott, 
Woods. 

The reading of the records of the two 
previous meetings was omitted, and said 
records were approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of May 14, 1923, electing Jacob Hugh 
Jackson, Professor of Accounting, to serve 
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from Sept. 1, 1923; Daniel Starch, Associ- 
ate Professor of Business Psychology, to 
serve for three years from Sept. 1, 1923; 
appointing for three years from Sept. 1, 
1923: Henry Hallowell Farquhar, Assist- 
ant Professor of Industrial Management; 
Charles Curtis Eaton, Librarian of the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, were taken from the table, and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 4 and June 20, 1923, electing 
William Stacy Browning, Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics, to serve 
while detailed here by the United States 
Government as Commanding Officer; ap- 
pointing for three years from Sept. 1, 
1923: 

Philip Drinker, Instructor in Ventilation and II 
lumination; Paul Thorndike, Clinical Professor 
Genito-Urinary Surgery; Edwin Allen Locke, Clin™ 
ical Professor of Medicine; Richard Dana Bell‘ 
Cyrus Hartwell Fiske, Assistant Professors of Bio- 
logical Chemistry; Robert Battey Greenough, A ssist- 
ant Professor of Surgery; Calvin Gates Page, Assist- 
ant Professor of Bacteriology; James Bourne Ayer, 
Assistant Professor of Neurology; George Winslow 
Holmes, Assistant Professor of Roentgenology, 
William T. Bovie, Research Fellow in Bio-Physics, 
Cancer Commission, and Assistant Professor of Bio- 
Physics (College); Oakes Ames, Assistant Professor 
of Botany (Bussey); John George Jack, Assistant 
Professor of Dendrology (Bussey); Bremer Whidden 
Pond, Instructor in Landscape Architecture; 
William Chase Greene, Tutor in the Division of An- 
cient Languages; Lawrence Weld Smith, Instructor in 
Pathology; Raymond Leslie Buell, Instructor in Gov- 
ernment and Tutor in the Division of History, Gov- 
ernment, and Economics; Arthur Stone Dewing, 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics; 

Appointing William Henry Pickering, 
Assistant Professor of Astronomy, Emeri- 
tus, from Sept. 1, 1924; Solomon Foote 
Clarke, Assistant Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics, to serve while detailed 
here by the United States Government; 
Thurman Los Hood, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on the Use of English by Students, a 
member of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1923; 

Appointing the following persons mem- 
bers of the Administrative Board of Har- 
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vard College for 1923-24: Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Dean; Robert DeCourcy 
Ward, Gregory Paul Baxter, George 
Henry Chase, Roger Irving Lee, Freder- 
ick William Charles Lieder, Alfred Ches- 
ter Hanford; 

Amending Statute 9 of the University 
by inserting in next to the last sentence the 
words “‘of the degree of Master of Divin- 
ity’ after the words “ Bachelor of Divin- 
ity”’ so that it shall read as follows: 


“There are four grades of the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts and of the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
three grades of the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
and two grades of the degree of Master in Business 
Administration, of the degree of Bachelor of Di- 
v.nity, of the degree of Master of Divinity, of the 
degree of Bachelo: of Laws, and of the degree of 
Doctor of Dental Medicine”; 


— and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 20, 1923, conferring the fol- 
lowing degrees upon the following per- 
sons, recommended therefor by the Facul- 
ties of the several Departments of the 
University respectively, and the Board 
voted to consent to the conferring of said 
degrees, and further voted that the Secre- 
tary be instructed, in accordance with the 
precedents of previous years, to make such 
changes as may be found necessary and 
proper to perfect the lists of said degrees. 

The total number of said degrees is 
1412. 


[Degrees] 


The Secretary of the Board communi- 
cated the following letter from Mr. William 
C. Lane, Librarian of the University, ex- 
pressing his appreciation of the vote 
adopted by the Overseers at its meeting 
on May 14, 1923: 

Cambridge, Mass., May 25, 1913 
Winthrop H. Wade, Esq., 
Secretary of the Board of Overseers, 
99 State St. 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Wade: 

I thank you for sending me a copy of the vote 

lately passed by the Board of Overseers. Allow me 
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to express my sincere gratitude for the honor which 
the Board has done me and my appreciation for the 
kind words in which the vote is expressed. 
Very truly yours, 
Wa. C. Lane. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Appleton the 
Board adopted the following vote: 

That the Secretary is instructed to convey to 
Professor E. C. Moore, Chairman of the Board of 
Preachers, the recognition and appreciation by the 
Board of Overseers of the admirable preparation 
and conduct by the Board of Preachers of the Me- 
morial Day service in Appleton Chapel, and to re- 
quest the Board of Preachers to continue the same 
good offices in the future. 

The President of the Board, with the 
approval of the Board, appointed Mr. 
Wolcott Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board in the place of Mr. 
Greene, retired at the close of his term of 
service on Commencement Day, 1923, and 
Mr. James as a member of said committee. 

The Board voted to adjourn, 

Adjourned. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Curistina H. Baker, ’93, Acting Dean 


On May 21, the Associates of Radcliffe 
College elected as Dean of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, from September 1, 1923, Bernice 
Veasey Brown, Radcliffe, A.B. 1916, A.M. 
1918, Ph.D. 1920, holder of the Carnegie 
Fellowship in International Law, holder 
of the Belgian Relief Fellowship, at pres- 
ent Director of the Training School for 
Public Service established under the aus- 
pices of the Women’s Municipal League 
of Boston and the Massachusetts section 
of the National Civic Federation. The 
College has pride and confidence in its 
two new officers— Ada L. Comstock, 
President, and Bernice V. Brown, Dean. 

On Commencement Day, Mr. John F. 
Moors, Senior Member of the Radcliffe 
Council and Fellow of Harvard College, 
made the following announcement, quite 
apart from the endowment fund: “There 
is to be a new dormitory. On it are to be 
inscribed these words: 
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LeBaron Russell Briggs — in honor of 
twenty years of devoted and successful 
service given to this College. 


“Tt is the hope of the Council that, as 
generations of young women come and go, 
the inscription will be to them an inspi- 
ration.” 


This Hall will be next to Barnard Hall, 
and will hold seventy-two students. The 
architects are Elwell and Blackall, of 
Boston. 

Mr. Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, Har- 
vard, 1915, has been elected a member of 
the Council, in place of Mr. Frederick P. 
Fish, retired. Mr. Fish remains an Asso- 
ciate. 

Mr. Robert Haydock Hallowell, Har- 
vard, 1896, has been elected an Associate. 

The following four Alumnz have been 
elected Associates, on nomination by the 
Radcliffe Alumnz Association: For a 
term of two years, Sarah Maria Dean, 
1895. For a term of four years, Dorothy 
Brewer Blackall, 1912. For a term of six 
years, Emilie Hughes Everett, 1910, Mar- 
guerite Kimball, 1904. 

The Endowment Fund of $1,000,000 
has been oversubscribed. The College is 
deeply grateful to its Alumne and past 
students, and to the many men and women 
who have shown themselves friends of the 
College. To Miss Emilie Everett, who 
directed the first year of the work, and to 
the five members of the Endowment Fund 
Committee during the last year — Mrs. 
William A. Muller, Mrs. Robert M. 
Blackall, Mr. Robert H. Hallowell, Mr. 
Henry S. Thompson, Judge Frederick P. 
Cabot, Chairman — the College cannot 
sufficiently express its gratitude, and its 
pride in this evidence of their belief in the 
College. 

On May 8, a Memorial Meeting for 
Margaret Waites, Radcliffe, 1905, Ph.D. 
1910, was held in the Living Room of 
Agassiz House. Professor Clifford H. 
Moore and President Briggs spoke of her 
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scholarship, and Miss Babcock and Miss 
Richardson of her friendship, and Presi- 
dent Woolley, of Mount Holyoke, of her 
achievement at that college. A part of 
Miss Waites’s bequest to the College will 
be spent in Briggs Hall, where a room for 
undisturbed work will be furnished with 
her desk, chairs, pictures, and books, and 
will be named the Margaret Waites Study. 

The usual College activities preceded 
the Final Examinations—an English 
Club reception; the Hall dances; a Fresh- 
man dance and a dance given by the Ger- 
man Club, for the benefit of the Endow- 
ment Fund; the Swimming Meet; the 
Class Luncheons; the Song Competition; 
the Outdoor Idler (The Tempest). 

The Radcliffe Club of Boston had its 
annual night at the “Pop” Concerts. It 
also gave a delightful reception in honor of 
President and Mrs. Briggs, at Craigie 
House, by the courtesy of Mrs. Charles 
Hopkinson. 

The Acting Dean represented the Col- 
lege at the Inauguration of President 
Stratton of Technology. 

In June the following Seniors were 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa: Ruth Whitney 
Barrett, Deborah Champion Jones, Sarah 
Rhoda Marget, Barbara Marvin, Ger- 
trude Henshaw Norris, Hannah Uhlman. 

The Phi Beta Kappa Prize of $50 has 
beenawarded to Esther Ruth Owens, 1924. 

Elizabeth C, Evans, 1926, won the Sar- 
gent prize for the best metrical trans- 
lation of a lyric poem of Horace, open to 
students of Harvard College and of Rad- 
cliffe College. 

The Caroline I. Wilby Prize was di- 
vided between Mary Ballantine Hume, 
and Eva Matthews Sanford, each of 
whom received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in June. 

The Bowers prize, for the best original 
painting in any of the fine arts courses, 
open to undergraduates of Harvard Col- 
lege and of Radcliffe College, was won by 
Mary E. Abbott, 1924. 
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The Jonathan Fay Scholarship for the 
member of the graduating class, ‘who, in 
the judgment of the Academic Board, has 
during her whole course, by her scholar- 
ship, conduct, and character given evi- 
dence of the greatest promise,’ was 
awarded to Margaret James, who gradu- 
ated summa cum laude. 

At Commencement, June 20, in Sanders 
Theater, President Briggs was the Speak- 
er. Professor C. H. Haskins, Dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School, represented 
President Lowell. Professor Edward C. 
Moore, Harvard College Chaplain, gave 
the prayer. Mabel W. Daniels, 1900, 
conducted the music. 

There were awarded five A.A. degrees, 
ninety-nine A.B. degrees, forty-seven 
A.M. degrees, six Ph.D. degrees, one Doc- 
tor of Science degree, and one Master of 
Science degree. Fourteen students re- 
ceived degrees cum laude in general stud- 
ies; eleven students received degrees 
magna cum laude; one received her degree 
summa cum laude; nineteen received de- 
grees cum laude with distinction in special 
subjects. 

After the Commencement Exercises 
and before the Alumnez Business Meeting 
a luncheon was given by the College at 
Whitman Hall to the District Chairmen 
of the Endowment Drive. 

The Alumnz Supper was in honor of 
President Briggs. President Park of 
Bryn Mawr, President Woolley of Mount 
Holyoke, President Pendleton of Welles- 
ley, and President Neilson of Smith were 
present and spoke. The Alumne pre- 
sented President Briggs with $1200 as a 
partial expression of their appreciation of 
his twenty years’ service as President, and 
of his constant interest and help toward 
the higher education of women, since the 
inception of the Harvard Annex. 

A portrait of President Briggs, by 
Charles Hopkinson, was unveiled, the 
gift to the College of the Class of 
1923. 
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The following gifts and bequests have 
been received in 1922-23: 

A loan fund, at the disposal of the 
Dean, in memory of Margaret Sweeney, 
Dean of Women of the University of 
Minnesota, Radcliffe A.B. 1899, Ph.D. 
Yale 1901, who died November 16, 1920. 

A loan fund of $650, for graduate stu- 
dents, to be administered by the Dean, 
the gift of Charles A. Coffin of New York. 

An anonymous scholarship of $250. 

$14,000 from the estate of Dr. Everett 
N. Taylor, to be known as the Abby Jane 
Taylor Fund, of which the income is to be 
used for the general purposes of the Col- 
lege. 

$1346.34 additional for the Anna B. 
Clementson Scholarship No. 1, and 
$1505.21 for the Anna B. Clementson 
Scholarship No. 2. 

A scholarship of $350 offered by the 
Radcliffe Club of San Francisco to a grad- 
uate student, intended for a California 
girl who has taken her A.B. at the Univer- 
sity of California, Mills College, or Stan- 
ford University. 

An anonymous scholarship of #500 in 
Science. 

An anonymous traveling fellowship in 
Science of $1500. 

An anonymous, unrestricted gift of 
$2500 in memory of Mrs. Sarah Ann Wil- 
by Clark. 

$10,000 as the gift of the Class of 1898 
on its twenty-fifth anniversary. A sum 
amounting to over $8400 as the decennial 
gift of the Class of 1913. 

A portrait of Professor William James, 
presented by his son, Henry James, Esq., 
of New York. 

Other gifts of furniture, statuary, and 
pictures. 

The College has been made residuary 
legatee of the estate of Margaret Waites, 
A.B. 1905, Ph.D. 1910. Miss Waites left 
also to the College her library and what- 
ever personal belongings the College might 
wish to use. 
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A gift of $10,000 from Mrs. Frederick 
O. Barton was announced at Commence- 
ment, to form the Ellen R. Barton Foun- 
dation for instruction in Fine Arts, in 
memory of Ellen R. Barton of the Class of 
1923; also the gift from Mrs. Frederick O. 
Barton of $12,500 to found the Ellen R. 
Barton Scholarship, the annual income to 
be awarded, in her Junior and Senior year, 
to a student of Radcliffe College of excel- 
lent scholarship and a leader in her Class 
— on the recommendation of the perma- 
nent officers of the Class of 1923. 


STUDENT LIFE 
Cares Coupert Nast, ’25 


Following its unexpected defeat by the 
University of Maine the Nine finished 
out the season in a mediocre fashion. 
At times, the team played like champions, 
but more often they seemed to be unable 
to get together. Springfield College they 
defeated 7 to 2, and Lafayette 8 to 7. The 
crack Princeton team scored its first 
victory over the Crimson in a listless 8 to 
3 contest in which the Princeton pitcher 
Carney was invincible. On May 24th, 
Williams, with a good pitcher, succeeded 
in defeating the University 2 to 1 ina 


-loose but spectacular game. After win- 


ning from Amherst, 9 to 8, Harvard 
journeyed to Princeton for the return 
game. Princeton succeeded in rolling up a 
12 run lead in the earlier innings, which 
Harvard was unable to overcome, in spite 
of an astonishing ninth inning rally, in 
which they made nine runs. The final 
score was 15 to 12, for Princeton. 

Harvard and Brown broke even in their 
two games with each other. Harvard de- 
feated Providence College, and lost to 
Holy Cross, to Dartmouth, and finally to 
Tufts. 

On June 19th the Nine played the first 
of the Yale series in New Haven. Harvard 
made two runs in the third inning, but in 
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the sixth Yale scored three runs on two 
singles, an error, a sacrifice fly, an out, and 
a stolen base, and these sufficed to win the 
game. Young pitched well for Harvard, 
holding Yale to four hits. 
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Sacrifice hits — Jenkins, Cosgrove. Stolen bases 
— Oed, Hawkes, Eddy, de Sibour, Kelly. Bases on 
balls, off Young 5, off Pond 4. Left on bases, Har- 
vard 5, Yale 8. Struck out, by Young, 1. 


* Batted for Young in ninth. 
+ Twenty-seventh out on Gordon hit by batted 
ball. 


On June 20th, the second game was 
played. At the end of the sixth inning 
Yale was leading 7 to 0, having driven 
Young to cover in the first. In the 
seventh inning Keegan, the Harvard 
catcher, made a home run with two men 
on the bases, and in the eighth inning 
Harvard added another run. In the ninth 
inning with two men out, Harvard made 
a desperate batting rally which, together 
with some wildness on the part of the 
Yale pitcher, resulted in four runs. 
Owen drove in the winning run with a 


long two-base hit. 
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t Batted for Ewing in fifth. 
§ Two out when winning run was scored. 
re 000000314—-8 
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Two-base hits — Owen, Thayer. Home runs — 
Keegan, Hawks. Sacrifice hit, Gordon. Stolen 
bases — Gordon, O’Hearn, Eddy. Base on balls — 
off Hickey 7, off Ross 1, off Young 1, off Bemis 4. 
Double plays — Hawks to Kelly to O’Hearn. Wild 
pitches — Hickey 2. Hits, off Young 4 in no innings 
(none out in first), off Bemis 9 in 9, off Hickey 6 in 
8 2-3, off Ross 1 in none (two batteries); umpires, 
Egan and Emslie; time, 2:45. 


On the following Saturday in the de- 
ciding game at Braves Field in Boston, 
Yale overwhelmed Harvard, 10 to 3, 
driving both Young and Bemis from the 
box. The Harvard batters were unable to 
hit Pond effectively. This brought to a 
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close one of the most unsuccessful base- 
ball seasons at Harvard in many years. 


Yale 
ab. v. h. po. a. © 
5 EARS ee sv @ 7 3 @ 
SRRMAR: GBS s:c64n cece e's . 4. 4 4-24 4 
gS ee c. 2: 3... 2 
a SRR eee : 2 Se ee 
OS OEE ee § 22 8 0 0 
desibour, Fo. s.0.6:0060 1 2 2 4 dB 2 
Relig. 2b... sssicceees 5 60 © & 2 © 
SOOUNEOVE, OO sscanesscas 4 1 a. es) =e 
PUNO; Disks casccesen & 4.23: 2.3.8 
BEES: <adcescaes 41 10 18 27 10 1 
Harvard 

a. t Lops, as. 2. 

CRANKS OE. css asieseawnn . . 2 2 9 28 
OS ee ;>.eo 8£& tet ® 
DOMEINE AEG ais ebiciase se aS = © @ 2 @ 
Oe SSSA ee 2 2 <<. ee 
OS ee ;s rr 2 se O 
Hammond, 2b.......... sf 22> 88 
SS 3 ee s,s ©. 68 1b #* ® 
eS Se eee 40 2 © } ® 
NET ED. s.0.04:s.008 ewes 00 0 0 2 0 
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ee BENE Mids wenuesd 3 © ®©».8.-32 06 
Tete. .cscccces 86. S 10. 28-21 4 

a ee 00450000 1-10. 
Oe eee 01010000 1-3 


Two-base hits — Owen, Mallory, Gordon, Clark. 
Three-base hit — deSibour. Home runs — Mallory 
lory, Pond. Sacrifice hits — Hammond, F. Hill, 
Oed, deSibour. Stolen bases — Eddy, O’Hearn. 
Base on balls, off Pond 1; struck out, by Pond 7, by 
Young 1, by K. Hill 1; double plays. Hawks to 
O’Hearn. Hits, off Young 5 in 2 1-3, off Bemis 4 in 
1 1-3, off K. Hill 4 in 5 1-3; umpires, Eagan and 
Emslie. Time, 2 h. 

As a result of their participation in the 
Yale games the following men received 
their H for the first time; J. Hammond, 
’25, Ray Keegan, ’23, Josselyn Young, ’23, 
J. Hill, ’24, J. Ross, 23, L. Larrabee, 724, 
G. Bemis, ’24, R. Norris, ’24, K. Lucas, 
23, F. Hill, ’24, and J. Toulmin, ’25. 

Captain Owen, ’23, Duncan Thayer, 
23, Percy Jenkins, 24, Lewis Gordon, 
724, C. C. Buell, ’23, and Joseph Clark, 
°23. were the veterans to receive their 
letter again. 

The 1926 Ball Team was defeated by 
both Princeton 1926 and Yale 1926. The 
following men were awarded their 1926 
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numerals: D. T. Allen, L. W. Atkinson, 
C. E. Baldwin, H. Burton, D. G. Casto, 
M. A. Cheek, R. H. Field, J. E. Knowlton, 
J. J. Maher, J. C. McGlone, F. S. Mose- 
ley, H. I. Pratt, R. W. Puffer, Pedro 
Sanchez, H. E. Slayton, C. L. Todd, 
Thayer Cummnigs, who was appointed 
manager, and R. H. Dyer, assistant man- 
ager. 

Following its victory over Technology 
earlier in the spring, the Harvard Track 
Team was defeated by Princeton in the 
annual dual meet, 853 to 493. Six 
records were broken. R. H. Hill of 
Princeton created a new collegiate record 
when he threw the 16-pound shot just 
over 49 feet. Captain Burke of Harvard 
lowered the dual meet record for the mile 
to 4 minutes and 24 seconds. Other new 
dual meet records were made by R. M. C. 
Greenidge, 3 E.S., who threw the javelin 
180 feet 6 inches, and C. C. Carpenter, 
724, who threw the discus 130 feet 9 
inches fer new dual meet records. The 
following times, because of a favoring 
wind, were not officially allowed; J. C. 
Taylor of Princeton, 23 3-5 seconds 
in the 220 yard low hurdles, C. R. McKim 
of Princeton 9 4-5 seconds in the 
hundred yards dash. ‘Taylor’s time 
equaled the world’s record for that 
event. Brooks Whitehouse, ’25, of 
Portland, Maine, was appointed second 
assistant manager of the University 
Track Team, and J. K. Collins was 
chosen assistant manager of the Cross 
Country Team. 

On June 16th the Harvard-Yale Track 
Meet was held in New Haven. Yale’s 
exceptionally strong team had previously 
defeated Princeton, and they scored an 
easy 893 to 453 victory over Harvard. 
They made a clean sweep in the 100- 
yard dash, the 440-yard run, the high 
hurdles, and the broad jump, and they 
captured first place in seven other events. 
Captain Burke, ’23, with a second place in 
the half mile and mile, Cutcheon, ’25, 
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with a first in the two mile, Hyatt, ’24, 
with first in the high jump, Eastman, ’24, 
with first in the shot put and Carpenter, 
’24, with first in the discus throw, were 
the most successful contestants for Har- 
vard. The following members of the 
University received their major H in 
track: V. Chapin, ’23, Captain W. Burke, 
23, B. R. Cutcheon, ’25, Roger Lutz, ’23, 
R. L. Hyatt, ’24, D. R. Geronld, ’24, M. 
Morse, ’24, R. Phillips, 24, D. D. Reidy, 
’25, Friedman, ’23, J. D. Martindale, ’24, 
C. C. Eastman, ’24, H. T. Dunker, ’25, 
Marshall, ’23, F. Kernan, ’24, C. C. Car- 
penter, ’24, R. V. Miller, ’23. 

In the Intercollegiates, Harvard with a 
total of 6 points took 11th place. Cali- 
fornia with 393 points won the cham- 
pionship for the third consecutive year. 

After losing to both Exeter and An- 
dover by narrow margins the 1926 Track 
Team gained a 70 to 65 victory over the 
Princeton Freshmen. They lost to Yale 
by one third of a point. 

As a result of time trials 10 Harvard 
men were selected to participate with 11 
Yale athletes in the international meet 
held in London on July 21. They were 
R. G. Allen, ’26, J. W. Burke, ’23, J. N. 
Watters, ’26, B. R. Cutcheon, ’25, W. L. 
Tibbetts, ’26, R. L. Hyatt, ’24, C. A, 
Eastman, ’24, H. T. Dunker, ’25, J. D, 
Martindale, ’24, and R. D. Gerould, ’24, 
England won the meet 63 places to 5} 
—but the showing of most of the Crim- 
son entrants was very encouraging. The 
race of the afternoon was the 2 mile in 
which Cutcheon and Tibbetts ran neck 
and neck with MacInnes of Oxford for 
seven and one half laps. At this point 
Cutcheon dropped behind, but Tibbetts, 
in third place, came up with a rush to 
beat the Oxford man at the tape in the 
fine time of 9 minutes 414 seconds. C. A. 
Eastman won the shot-put, throwing the 
ball 44 feet 2 inches. In the mile run, 
Watters, running last man for 33 laps, 
passed Douglas of Yale and Seagrove of 
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Cambridge on the last curve by a tre- 
mendous spurt, but trailed Davis of 
Cambridge at the tape by 2 feet. Had he 
timed his final drive ten yards earlier, he 
would have won. Gerould tied for first 
place in the high jump, Martindale took 
second in the pole vault, Burke second in 
the half mile and Allen third in the 220. 

On May 26th the Harvard Crew was 
defeated by the Cornell Varsity on the 
Charles River, and the 1926 crew lost by 
three lengths to the Cornell freshmen. 
The visiting crews seemed to have supe- 
rior staying power and greater ability to 
batter their way through the heavy 
water in the lower half of the basin. 

On June 3d the University and 1926 
squads arrived at Redtop. On June 21st 
the initial races of the annual Thames 
Regatta were held, Harvard being vic- 
torious in both the Combinations and 
Gentlemen races. The following after- 
noon Yale swept the river for decisive 
victories in all three races, the Varsity, 
Junior, and Freshman, winning by five 
lengths in the last two and by seven in 
the Varsity race. The Harvard line-ups 
were as follows: 


Harvard 
Bow — S. B. Kelley, ’25 
2—E.S. Matthews, ’23 


3 —C. H. Hollister, Jr., 24 
4—N.C. Webb, ’23 

5 — A. L. Hobson, Jr., 24 
6 — A. H. Ladd, Jr., ’23 

7 — B, McK. Henry, ’24 
S—G.S. Mumford, Jr., 25 
C—S. C. Badger, ’23 


Harvard Junior 

Bow — B. F. Rice Bassett, ’25 
2—C. K. Cummings, Jr., ’23 
3—R. F. Bradford, ’23 
4—J.D. Jameson, ’24 
5 —G. R. Johnson, ’25 
6 —H.S. Morgan, ’23 
7 — Francis Fiske, ’23 
S—S. N. Brown, ’24 
C—B.H. Burnham, ’24 


Harvard Freshman 
Bow — V. F. Righter 
2—F. P. Weymer 
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3 —R. Trimble, Jr. 
4—C. 0. Iselin, 2d 

5 —D. C. Gates 

6 — C. F. Darlington, Jr. 
7 — Kent Leavitt 

S—J. W. Adie 

C—W. E. Beer, Jr. 


The Harvard Tennis Team had a good 
season except at the end, when they were 
defeated 9 to 0 by Yale. The following 
men received the H tennis insignia: W. 
W. Ingraham, ’25, M. Duane, ’23, A. 
Briggs, ’25, K. S. Pfaffman, ’24, G. C. 
Guild, ’23, W. P. Dixon, ’25. Pfaffman 
was elected captain for next year. 

The University Debating Council has 
elected as officers for the coming year 
Philip Walker, ’25, President; Paul W. 
Williams, ’25, Vice President; Francis E. 
Bowman, ’24, Secretary; Robert M. 
Morrison, ’24, Manager. 

The Cercle Francais elected John Davis 
Lodge, ’25, of Washington, D.C., and 
Henri de Castellane, ’25, as its officers for 
1923-24, 

The Crimson announced the elections of 
W. N. Gates, °24, of Elyria, Ohio, as 
Editorial Chairman, of C. C. Nast, ’25, of 
New York City, and D. B. Fleming, ’25, 
as Assistant Business Managers, of F. 
Bowman, ’24, and F. Birch, ’24, to the 
editorial department; of W.O. Pratt, ’26, 
and Caughey, ’25, T. Davenport, ’25, R. 
H. Jackson, ’26, to the News Depart- 


ment, and of H. N. Pratt, ’24, to succeed 


J. R. P. Nason as Business Manager. 

The Instrumental Clubs elected L. C. 
Keyes, 24, President; W. N. Gates, ’24, 
Secretary; M. H. Harris, ’24, Leader; 
H. T. Wieber, ’24, Manager, 

On May 8, the Glee Club gave its first 
spring concert, which was attended by 
1500 people. The students joined the 
club in the College songs. This concert 
was followed by two more, on May 15 
and May 21; and the club entertained the 
Class Day guests before and during the 
various spreads. 
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THE GRADUATES 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs took place in 
Kansas City on May 25 and 26. At the 
business meeting on the first day, resolu- 
tions were passed urging that special effort 
be made to have the University send more 
members of the various faculties to visit 
the constituent clubs and authorizing the 
use of such funds as are available in the 
treasury to defray the expenses of the 
trips. It was decided that the next meet- 
ing should be held in Detroit. Plans were 
made for establishing a scholarship at 
Harvard for a graduate of a French Uni- 
versity for five years, and also for estab- 
lishing at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
for a period of five years, a studentship to 
be known as the Lionel de Jersey Harvard 
Studentship, with an annual income of 
not less than $1750. President Lowell an- 
nounced that Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt 
had given $500,000 to Harvard Univer- 
sity, to be used for the construction of one 
of the propdsed group of new buildings for 
the Department of Chemistry. Charles 
T. Greve, ’84, of Cincinnati, was elected 
president of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs for the coming year; Nathan Pere- 
les, ’04, of Milwaukee, secretary; and 
Mackey Wells, 08, of Milwaukee, treas- 
urer. President Langdon P. Marvin and 
the other ex-presidents escorted President 
Greve to the chair. 

In the evening an entertainment was 
provided at the Kansas City Club. 

The next morning at ten o’clock the 
members of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs paraded through the city and were 
then transported by automobile to the 
Country Club, where they played golf and 
baseball and went in swimming. A barbe- 
cue was served, and in the afternoon there 
was a polo game. The-annual dinner was 


held that evening at the Hotel Muehle- 
bach. J. De W. Bowersock, ’92, president 
of the Kansas City Harvard Club, was 
toastmaster. The presidents of the Yale 
and the Princeton Clubs of Kansas City 
were guests of honor and spoke. The 
other speakers were Langdon P. Marvin, 
98, Charles T. Greve, ’84, Stratton D. 
Brooks, A.M. ’04, E. H. Lindley, Grad. 
04-05, Robert Grant, ’73, and President 
Lowell. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 

*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* Tt becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1860 
Joun T. Morse, Jr., Sec. 
16 Fairfield St., Boston 

Joseph Shippen was born in Mead- 
ville, Pa., Sept. 10, 1839, the son of 
Henry and Elizabeth Walter (Evans) 
Shippen. In September, 1857, he 
entered, as a Sophomore, the Class of 
1860, Harvard University. His career 
in College was satisfactory; his scholar- 
ship and his conduct were reputable, 
and he was well liked and esteemed by 
his classmates. After graduation he 
taught in a classical school at Meadville 
and collaterally studied law. But he 
was of an active temperament, taking a 
lively interest in all the affairs of the 
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day, and always desirous of bearing his 
share in whatever was going forward. 
Thus, in 1860, quite undeterred by any 
thought of immaturity, with the ingen- 
uous fervor of youth he took the stump 
in the campaign and, in many ardent 
and doubtless reasonably influential ad- 
dresses, exhorted his hearers to vote the 
anti-slavery ticket. He must have ac- 
quitted himself well, for in the autumn 
of 1862 Governor Curtin appointed 
him, on behalf of the Pennsylvania 
troops, to inspect the soldiers’ hospitals 
and attend to the welfare of the State 
soldiery at Fortress Monroe and in the 
camps of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Next he became a superintendent in the 
Sanitary Commission. He reports that 
in seventeen months he traveled about 
25,000 miles and made 80 public ad- 
dresses in prosecution of this work. 
Such untiring zeal was quite character- 
istic of him. After the war there was a 
little more teaching, at Worcester, 
combined with professional study, and 
then he opened his law office at Phila- 
delphia. Soon, however, ill health 
induced him to return to Meadville, 
where he practised for a few years, and 
thence wernt to St. Louis for a while. 
Later he established himself for a time 
in New York City; and from there he 
went to Chicago. The Class Report for 
1890 shows him then at San Francisco; 
but he did not stay there, preferring to 
take up his permanent residence at 
Seattle. This proved a final resting- 
place, and his death took place at the 
suburb of Bellevue. This is the record 
of a varied and migratory life, yet each 
removal had, at the time of its making, 
a good and sufficient cause. In fact 
Shippen may have had a restless 
nature, but certainly was one of the 
busiest and most tireless of men; al- 
ways having in hand some matter, 
generally many matters, which ab- 
sorbed his full store of time and labor. 
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He must have been gifted with notable 
and obvious ability, for, though so 
often moving to new places, he was 
always promptly given important work, 
professional and otherwise, wherever he 
alighted. Certainly he was notably suc- 
cessful as an advocate, winning some 
difficult cases in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. He was an ex- 
tremely conscientious man, of high 
character and very religious tempera- 
ment. Thus it came about that he 
filled various official positions in con- 
nection with the Unitarian Church. 
He was also actively interested in the 
temperance and prohibition move- 
ments. He was the first president of the 
Harvard Club of Seattle; he occasion- 
ally delivered addresses and collaterally 
undertook some University work. He 
was a director in several corporations 
and a member of many civic and other 
quasi-public committees. In a word, 
the portrait which he shows us is that of 
the active, useful, energetic, influential, 
and highly esteemed citizen. He was 
thrice married, and is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Elizabeth G. Shippen, 
resident at Seattle, Wash. 


1862 
Henry M. Rocers, Acting Sec. 
89 State Street, Boston 

James Green, of the Class, attended 
the meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs in Kansas City this year and 
stood first on the list, as the representa- 
tive of the oldest class. There are now 
twelve of the Class surviving — all of 
them octogenarians, with years to 
spare. — This has been rather a banner 
year with the Class, as every member of 
it but one, and he prevented by illness, 
in person or by letter to the Secretary, 
has borne testimony to his abiding 
interest in the Class, and his affection 
to his fellow members. The Class is 
widely scattered: one in Honolulu; 
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three in California; one in Chicago; one 
in New York; and six in Massachusetts. 
— On the evening of June 20 four of the 
six of Massachusetts dined with Class- 
mate Sargent at Holm Lea, Brookline. 
The absentee of Massachusetts was 
James Green, who, it seems, zigzagged 
to St. Louis from Kansas City, to see a 
friend, an oculist specialist, who intro- 
duced him to his friend, a throat spe- 
cialist, and they, in turn, to their friend, 
a dentist specialist, and between the 
three of them they landed Green in the 
hospital for ten days, so that he did not 
get home in time for the dinner. His 
letter of regret was read with tears of 
laughter by the assembled five on the 
evening of the dinner, especially when 
it transpired that he was on a milk diet 
and that in Worcester, where he lives, 
all the cows are prohibitionists. It 
would be worth while to record the 
dinner at Sargent’s and to tell, among 
other things, of our oldest classmate 
bitten with the prevailing epidemic to 
write his autobiography. One worth- 
while thing did take root in one mind, 
at least, then and there, to wit: that our 
classmate should send a typewritten 
copy of his autobiography to Profes- 
sor Charles Sprague Sargent —to be 
planted, unread, in the sacred earth of 
the Arboretum, and then it would 
transpire in due time whether it had 
within it the vitality of a grain of mus- 
tard seed and whether it would spread 
its branches, wherein the fowls of the 
air might roost and make their nests. 
Professor Sargent, not as a classmate, 
but as a scientist, stood ready to try the 
experiment. Blake of Chicago sent a 
sonnet, which was read twice by the 
Secretary. As it did not seem to be 
immoral to our Chaplain, Barrett, it 
was voted to give it immortality, in 
the Harvarp Grapuates’ MAGAZINE, 
Here it is: 
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The days have gone — and, whither have they 
gone, 

Sixty-one years of days of shade and light, 

Since we the gowns of life were fain to don, 

And strut in them a bit, as we had right? — 

O, whither have flown, I say, those lusty days 

Of daily lusty years, whither have sped 

These half a million hours? Good sooth, in ways 

As many as the hours; but all have spread 

New honors, and affections new, between 

Those still on earth, and classmates living yet, 

Albeit by mortal eyes no longer seen, 

But memoried still, as they were with us met. 
Each year has brought its pains or strains anew, 
But laurels shared by all of Sizty-Two. 


As the evening progressed, it seemed 
to bea manifestation of Arthur Macy’s 
tender verses, ‘“‘Sit Closer, Friends.” 
An invitation by Sargent for the Class 
to dine with him next year was hailed 
with unanimous and enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance. The Secretary, in the exercise 
of a wise discretion, is postponing the 
announcement of this invitation, to 
have it confirmed as a fixed idea, rather 
than as a spasmodic expression of 
a fleeting moment. — Commencement 
Day, Reverend Barrett, Green, and the 
Secretary met at Holworthy 5. Barrett 
as a reformed educator went to hear the 
graduating exercises and, despite the 
height of the thermometer, got so near 
to the head of the procession that he 
was mistaken for the band. He was in 
full marching order. On his appearing 
later at Holworthy 5 dripping with 
heat and enthusiasm, he quoted from 
what he called the Great Latin Oration 
he had heard and the part, especially, 
“O Puelle, ete., etc.’ All of us, who 
could, marched to the luncheon of the 
Class of 1873 and afterward to hear 
Robert Grant deliver his address in his 
threefold character of President of the 
Alumni Association, representative of 
the Class of 1873, and Class Poet. In 
time we slipped away, full to the crop, 
looking forward with new enthusiasm 
to next year, our Sixty-Second Year 
“out 


” 
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1863 
CLARENCE H. Denny, Sec. 
23 Central St., Boston 

James Herbert Morse, son of Au- 
gustus and Lucinda (Wright) Morse, 
was born in Hubbardston, Oct. 8, 1841, 
and died in New York City, May 21, 
1923. He fitted for college at the 
Leicester Academy and Brookline High 
School, entered Harvard in September, 
1859, graduated A.B. in 1863, obtained 
an A.M. in 1866, and was elected a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa, Har- 
vard Chapter, January, 1882. After 
graduation he moved to New York 
City and devoted himself to teaching. 
He established a private English and 
Classical School in 1868, which, for 
thirty-six years, until its close on his 
retirement from active work in 1904, 
stood always among the leading schools 
of the city in reputation for thorough- 
ness and high standard of scholarship. 
The esteem and personal affection of 
fellow teachers in school and college 
work, together with the lasting friend- 
ship and devotion of so many former 
pupils, brought, in later years, an in- 
creasingly grateful tribute to one whom 
all had learned to recognize as a rare 
schoolmaster of the old-fashioned type. 
A few years before its close he took into 
partnership Mr. I. Lothrop Rogers, 
who had been identified with the school 
for twenty-five years, and his son, 
James H. Morse, Jr. The school was 
then known as the Morse and Rogers 
School. May 12, 1870, he married Lucy 
Gibbons, daughter of James Sloane 
Gibbons, and granddaughter of Isaac 
T. Hopper, of New York City. In 1920 
children and grandchildren gathered 
about them to celebrate their golden 


wedding. In her social, literary, and 


artistic activities Mrs. Morse did much 
to enrich their long and _ singularly 
happy married life. Outside of school 
hours, and entirely apart from that life, 
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he had two absorbing interests — liter- 
ary work and his friends. He published 
various articles, poems, essays, reviews, 
in the Anti-Slavery Standard, New 
York Independent, Christian Union, 
Critic, Commercial Advertiser, Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper's Monthly, Scribner's 
Monthly, Century Magazine, ete., in- 
cluding some hundreds of contribu- 
tions, signed and unsigned, to the 
critical departments of the Century 
Magazine, Critic, Independent, ete. In 
1886, G. P. Putnam’s Sons published a 
volume of his earlier verse, entitled, 
‘Summer Haven Songs.” His odes 
were a feature at many of the reunions 
of his college classmates, and the one 
which he wrote for their fiftieth anni- 
versary in 1913 with its refrain — 
For the Mother made us sons of men 
With the love of long ago — 

will doubtless long remain in the mem- 
ory of some of them. His favorite liter- 
ary workshop was at Cotuit, for up- 
wards of forty years his Cape Cod sum- 
mer home, in a hammock or tent among 
the pines, facing the sea. He had a 
genius for friendship — a clubable and 
lovable man, as his classmates know. 
He was one of the organizers of The 
Fraternity, a literary and social club 
formed in 1869, which continued for 
twelve years. An early member of the 
Century Club, he rarely missed a meet- 
ing even in later years, and the Authors 
Club was equally dear to him. During 
the later years of his life he spent his 
mornings in literary work, and in revis- 
ing a journal which he had kept from 
his college days to his last summer at 
Cotuit. It was a happy period for him, 
happy in rewards for long service as 
schoolmaster and writer, and in the 
greater leisure to devote to friends, to 
the loved wife — equal partner in every 
joy and sorrow for more than half a 
century —and to his children and 
grandchildren. His children are: Rose, 
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married to Dr. William B. Dunning; 
James Herbert, Jr., married to Jean 
Atwater; and William Gibbons, mar- 
ried to Marjorie Dewey. His sons grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1896 and 1899, 
respectively; and of his two grandsons, 
one, James Morse Dunning, is now a 
Harvard Sophomore, and one, William 
Gibbons Morse, Jr., hopes to enter 
Harvard in 1924. 


1866 
Cuar.es E. Stratton, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

George Batchelor was born in South- 
bury, Conn., July 3, 1836. His father 
was a Baptist’ minister. Both his par- 
ents were born in England. At the age 
of sixteen he was a clerk in a store in 
Pownal, Vt., and continued in mer- 
cantile employment till 1859, when, 
obeying an impulse that had slowly 
been gaining strength since his boy- 
hood, he determined to study for the 
ministry, and entered the Divinity 
School at Meadville, Pa., with $300, 
his entire fortune. While at Meadville 
he learned the necessity of a more thor- 
ough training, and in the last term of 
the middle year, eighteen months 
before coming to Harvard, he began to 
prepare for college, with the assistance 
of some of his fellow students in the 
School. Having graduated from the 
Meadville Theological School, he en- 
tered the Sophomore Class at Harvard 
in 1863, at the age of twenty-seven. 
He served in the United States Sanitary 
Commission during the winter of 1865- 
66, and was stationed with Sheridan’s 
army as Superintendent of the Commis- 
sion in Winchester, Va. While at col- 
lege he supported himself in part by 
preaching. He held good rank as a 
scholar, was elected Class Chaplain and 
received his A.B. in course in July, 
1866. In the following September he 
was married to Miss Priscilla Cushing 
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Stearns, daughter of Professcr Oliver 
Stearns, of the Harvard Divinity 
School, and in October he was ordained 
and settled over the Independent Con- 
gregational Church (Unitarian) in 
Barton Square, Salem, where he had an 
honorable and successful career, win- 
ning affection and respect, not only 
from his church, but from the whole 
city. During this period he made fre- 
quent contributions to Unitarian litera- 
ture. He was also made Secretary of 
the then new National Unitarian Con- 
ference, a post which he held for many 
years, and filled with conspicuous 
ability. The Conference then met year 
after year at Saratoga, N.Y., and the 
management of its affairs was largely in 
his hands. After Dr. Robert Collyer 
went to New York, Batchelor was 
called to Unity Church, Chicago, and 
there he began what promised to be a 
most successful ministry. But he soon 
developed what was for long a baffling 
and mysterious illness, which for a 
time brought him almost to death’s 
door. It proved to be a case of poison- 
ing from defective drainage, and he was 
so long incapable of work that he finally 
resigned that charge and came back 
East to recuperate. As soon as his 
health permitted, he accepted a call to 
the First Unitarian Church in Lowell, 
and entered upon a happy and useful 
pastorate in that city. During his resi- 
dence in Lowell he was much interested 
and very active in the work of the 
American Unitarian Association, which 
he served as a director. In 1893 he was 
chosen Secretary. This made him at 
that time the chief executive officer of 
the Association, whose work he carried 
on with all the zeal and intelligence he 
had elsewhere displayed. In 1897 he 
gave up the office of Secretary and ac- 
cepted the editorship of The Christian 
Register. Here he continued for four- 
teen years and did what was a very 
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important part of his life-work. 
Through the pages of The Register he 
exerted a quiet but far-reaching influ- 
ence upon the mind and spirit of the 
Unitarian fellowship. At the age of 
seventy-five he insisted upon laying 
down this task, thinking he was too 
old to go on with it, though no one 
could see that his mental vigor had in 
the least abated. The Register says of 
him: “ He had most excellent judgment 
in both contemplative and practical 
realms. Seldom does one see a better 
living example of what was perhaps the 
meaning of the ancient words ‘sound 
wisdom and discretion.’...To those 
who knew him well he was a very dear 
companion and friend. A preacher of 
much more than average ability; a 
writer with literary skill, whose thought 
was marked by clearness and original- 
ity; a counsellor whose advice was in 
rare degree wise and dispassionate; a 
man of personal charm and perfect in- 
tegrity — Mr. Batchelor has wrought 
long and well for our higher life in 
every field of its activity.”” The Mead- 
ville Theological School gave him the 
degree of D.D. in 1911. In 1895 Batch- 
elor moved to Cambridge, where he 
lived the rest of his life, and where he 
died on the morning of Commencement 
Day, June 21, twelve days before his 
eighty-seventh birthday. He is sur- 
vived by five children and many grand- 
children and _ great-grandchildren. — 
William Jones Ladd was born in Ports- 
mouth, N.H., Feb. 4, 1844, the son of 
Alexander Hamilton Ladd and Eliza- 
beth Parry (Jones) Ladd, and a de- 
scendant of Captain John Mason, 
grantee of New Hampshire. He was 


fitted for college at the schools in 
Portsmouth, and at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and he was admitted to 
Harvard as a Freshman in July, 1852, 
In the following September he enlisted 
as a private in the 18th New Hamp- 
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shire Regiment, was promoted to 
Sergeant- Major, and was commissioned 
Lieutenant in March, 1863. He subse- 
quently served as a staff officer on the 
staffs of General George W. Getty, 
General George H. Stannard, General 
W. T. H. Brooks, and General Charles 
Devens, in the campaigns which re- 
sulted in the fall of Richmond and the 
destruction of Lee’s army. At the battle 
of Fort Harrison, Sept. 13, 1864, he was 
severely wounded, and was brevetted 
Captain for gallant and meritorious 
services. While on the staff of General 
Devens, he was the first Union officer to 
enter Richmond on its occupation by 
the Union Army. He rode in alone on 
the morning of April 3, 1865. As he was 
riding up Franklin Street, near the Bal- 
lard and Exchange Hotel, one of a 
group of sailors from a Confederate 
gunboat rushed out from the sidewalk 
with a drawn cutlass and endeavored to 
stab him. Warding off the blow he rode 
on, and, after wandering through the 
city without further molestation, he 
came back and joined General Devens. 
Later in the day a gunboat was seen 
anchored in midstream, from which a 
Confederate flag was still flying. Cap- 
tain Ladd jumped from his horse and 
rowed in a boat to the ship. He quickly 
ran up the mast, secured the flag, and 
had just stepped ashore when the maga- 
zine blew up and scattered the gunboat 
in fragments from bank to bank. He 
was mustered out of the service of the 
United States at the close of the war. 
After leaving the army, he took a 
course in civil and mining engineering 
at the Institute of Technology. In 1870 
he was employed in the service of the 
Burlington and Missouri railroad at 
Burlington, Iowa, and subsequently 
had charge of coal properties at Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, and at Chicago, Ill. In 
1878, he came to Boston and entered 
the service of the Chicago, Burlington 
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and Quincy Railroad Company, and 
became comptroller of the corporation. 
In 1897 he accepted the position of 
treasurer of the Boston and Montana, 
Tamarack, and other copper mining 
companies. He married, June 21, 1869, 
Anna R. Watson, daughter of Robert 
S. Watson and Mary H. Watson, of 
Milton. Some ten years later he came 
there to live for the rest of his life. He 
died in Milton June 25, honored, 
respected and beloved. He is survived 
by three daughters, two sons and many 
grandchildren. His classmates vainly 
strove to obtain for him the degree of 
A.B. of their year, in lieu of which the 
College gave him the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts in 1891. 


1868 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

William Whitlock Richards, born in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Dec. 17, 1846, died in 
New York City, March 24, 1923. He 
was the son of Benjamin and Jane 
Haight Richards. In 1855 he went to a 
private school in Catskill, N.Y., and 
remained there until the fall of 1862. 
Then he entered Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, where he was fitted for college. 
At Harvard, Richards was a member of 
The Institute of 1770; of the Hasty 
Pudding Club; of the Porcellian Club; 
of the Alpha Delta Phi Society; of the 
Delta Kappa Epsilon Society; and was 
President of the Senior Class Supper. 
He was our strongest oarsman, rowed 
in our Sophomore crew and in the 
Harvard University crew of 1867 and of 
1868, and took part in several races on 
Charles River. He was number five in 
the winning Harvard crew at the Col- 
lege Regatta at Lake Quinsigamond, 
July 19, 1867, when the three-mile 
course was covered in the short time 
of 18 minutes, 122 seconds, against 
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Yale’s time of 192 minutes, 25 sec- 
onds; and he was also number five in 
the winning Harvard crew at Lake 
Quinsigamond, July 24, 1868, when the 
three-mile course was covered in the 
remarkable time of 17 minutes, 48} 
seconds, against Yale’s time of 18 
minutes, 383 seconds. At this time 
it was reported that “ Harvard has such 
a crew as no American college has ever 
had before, and she is fearful she may 
never have its equal.” Early in 1868 
Harvard challenged Oxford to row a 
three-mile race the following Septem- 
ber, “on a broad and perfectly straight 
course of three miles,’ somewhere in 
England. Correspondence followed, 
but no race could be arranged, because 
of questions as to the optional use of a 
coxswain, our six-oar boats being then 
steered by means of wires connecting 
the rudder with the bow oarsman’s feet, 
and because of the difficulty of finding a 
straight-away course of three miles, the 
only two places suggested being Lake 
Windemere, where the wind sweeps 
down occasionally so as to imperil an 
outrigger, and the river Ouse, at Lynn, 
in Norfolk. After graduation Richards 
entered the office of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 144 Broadway, 
New York City, and was connected 
with that company for many years. He 
was given the degree of A.M. by Har- 
vard in 1872. He was a member of a 
number of clubs and societies, among 
them the Harvard Club, University 
Club, St. Nicholas Society, and Sons of 
the Revolution. Though indisposed of 
late years, Richards is recalled not 
alone for his physical power, but for his 
genial temperament and his social 
attraction. He married Jan. 25, 1888, 
in New York City, Kate Ward Moore, 
daughter of George W. and Josephine 
H. Ward, of Newport, Ky. His wife 
died Jan. 15, 1909. 
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1869 
WituraM S. Hatt, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston 
Thomas Prince Beal, Secretary of the 
Class since graduation, died at Beverly, 
May 24, 1923.— On Commencement 
Day at the meeting of the Class W. S. 
Hall was elected Secretary and J. S. 
Bigelow a member of the Class Com- 
mittee. 


1871 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 

Virgil Roscoe Connor died at his 
home in Fairfield, Me., May 12, 1923. 
He was born there Jan. 10, 1847, and 
was the son of William and Mary 
Elizabeth (Bryant) Connor. He was 
fitted for college at Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N.H., and during college was a 
member of the Everett Atheneum and 
Pi Eta societies. After graduation he 
was engaged in the lumber business, 
was a member of the Fairfield School 
Committee for two years, and was 
elected to the Maine Senate in 1882. 
He was one of the charter members of 
the Fairfield Electric Light Company. 
Failing health and loss of eyesight con- 
fined him to the house the last ten years 
of his life and he failed to recover from 
a serious fall in the previous February. 
He was never married, but is survived 
by three sisters with whom he had 
made his home. — Richard Ela died at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital 
after a short illness, May 21, 1923. He 
was born in Washington, D.C., Nov. 
30, 1850, a son of Richard and Lucia 
(King) Ela, and was fitted for college 
at the Phillips Academy, Exeter, N.H. 
In college he was a member of the 
Everett Atheneum and Pi Eta soci- 
eties. He received the degree of LL.B. 
at the Harvard Law School in 1873, and 
practised law in Boston until 1877. 
Since then he has been connected with 
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the Standard Turning Works in Cam- 
bridge. He was a member of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, 
and the Colonial Club of Cambridge. 
He was never married, but is survived 
by two brothers. — Edward Douglas 
Pearce died at Providence, R.I., July 
21, 1923. He was born in Providence, 
Feb. 24, 1849, a son of Edward Douglas 
and Sarah Bishop (Mauran) Pearce. 
He fitted for college at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N.H., and while in 
college was a member of the St. Paul’s 
Religious, Institute of 1770, D.K.E., 
Harvard Natural History, Hasty Pud- 
ding, and Phi Beta Kappa societies. 
After graduation he engaged in the 
manufacture of chemicals at Provi- 
dence with the T. P. Shepard & Co. 
corporation. He served the city in the 
Council in 1907 and 1908, in the Board 
of Aldermen in 1909, and as a member 
of the Sinking Fund Commission for 
several years from 1901. He was a 
prominent figure in the banking inter- 
ests of Providence, having served as 
president of the Merchants National 
Bank and as director in the Union 
Trust Company and Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company. In 1908 he 
was elected president of the Providence 
Institution for Savings and served four- 
teen years in that position, resigning in 
1922 to become chairman of the board 
of directors. He was for many years 
treasurer of the Rhode Island Hospital 
and the St. Mary’s Orphanage. He was 
a member of the Hope, Agawam Hunt, 
Squantum, and Harvard Clubs of 
Rhode Island, and was also a member 
of the Franklin Society, Rawson Foun- 
tain Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution, and Sons of the Colonial 
Wars. He was married in 1885 to Miss 
Isabelle V. Seagrave, of Providence, 
who survives him, with two sons, Ed- 
ward Douglas, Jr. (A.B. Harvard, 


1909) and Mauran Seagrave. 
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1872 
A. L. Lincotn, See. 
126 State St., Boston 

The Class celebrated its fifty-first 
anniversary by a dinner at the Club of 
Odd Volumes, Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, at which the following mem- 
bers were present: Allen, Almy, Bab- 
bitt, Beaman, Brown, Cobb, F. R. 
Hall, R. S. Hall, Hutchins, Lincoln, 
Lord, Miller, Sheldon, Thwing, Tom- 
kins, and White. After the dinner, ad- 
journment was had to the large room, 
and with Lord presiding an informal 
social time was much enjoyed. The 
Secretary gave a brief report of the 
present activities of our surviving 
members and presented his report of 
the Class Fund, which was accepted 
and placed on file. — W. S. Beaman has 
retired from his law practice. His pres- 
ent address is 42 East 11th Street, New 
York City.—W. C. French has 
changed his address to 1102 Glendon 
Way, South Pasadena, Cal., P.O. Box 
65. 


1874 
Dr. Cuarves M. GREEN, Sec. 
78 Marlborough St., Boston 

The forty-ninth anniversary of the 
Class was observed at the Union Club, 
Boston, the evening before Commence- 
ment. Twenty-five members were 
present: Bancroft, Barrett, Brannan, 
Cate, Cunningham, Cutter, P. Dana, 
R. H. Dana, Dole, Elliot, Foote, Gan- 
nett, Green, Harding, Hunt, Lawton, 
Lyman, Merrill, Merwin, Minot, Per- 
rin, Richmond, Spinney, C. W. Stone, 
and Wigglesworth. The table was 
adorned with flowers sent by Mrs. W. F. 
Abbot and Mrs. C. F. Withington in 
memory of their husbands. The Secre- 
tary presided and Richmond said 
grace. After dinner the Secretary read 
the necrology of the year: Burnham, 
Brainerd and Fessenden: he then gave 


information of nearly all the absent 
members. He stated that there were 
then living seventy-one members who 
graduated with the Class, and eight 
temporary members, one of whom is 
“Jost.” There was informal speaking, 
and singing of the old songs; and at 
half-past ten ‘‘Fair Harvard” was 
sung, and the members dispersed to 
meet on Commencement Day. At the 
annual business meeting in Holworthy 
4 on Commencement Day there were 
nineteen present: Brannan, Cate, Col- 
lins, Cunningham, Cutter, P. Dana, 
Dole, Elliot, Foote, Green, Harding, 
Lyman, Merrill, Minot, Richmond, 
Spinney, C. W. Stone, Wigglesworth, 
and Woodward. After the meeting and 
the usual luncheon the Class paid a 
visit of respect and congratulation to 
the Class of 1873 at Phillips Brooks 
House, and then joined in the proces- 
sion to the Alumni exercises in Sever 
Quadrangle. 


1875 
Warren A. REeEp, See. 
Brockton 

Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood has resigned as 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in 
Brattleboro, Vt., and is now pastor 
emeritus. He has also resigned as chair- 
man of the School Board of Brattle- 
boro, and on July 25 was given a public 
reception in honor of his services. — 
L. B. R. Briggs resigned as President of 
Radcliffe College in June. A new 
dormitory is to be built and named 
“Briggs Hall” in his honor. — At the 
Class dinner at the Harvard Club, June 
20, Broughton presided and about 

twenty were present. 


1876 
E. H. Harpina, See. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
William Edmundstone Boynton died 
May 8, 1923, in Newton. He was the 
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son of William and Sarah Augusta 
(Morse) Boynton, born at Charles- 
town, Dec. 2, 1852. He prepared for 
college at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
In 1879 he became an employee of a 
Boston firm which manufactured dry 
goods, and in 1883 was appointed the 
Western representative of a New York 
firm in the same business. He resided in 
Chicago until 1896. In 1899 he became 
a converter of cotton goods in New 
York City. For a number of years he 
was in business in Detroit, but had been 
retired from active life for nearly 
twelve years. On June 11, 1891, he mar- 
ried Julia Norton Parsons, who survives 
him. 
1877 
Dr. GarpNER W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

In a course of lectures to under- 
graduates on “‘ The Choice of a Career,” 
given at the Harvard Union during the 
spring of 1923, James Byrne spoke, 
April 2, on “Law and Government,” 
and on April 10 the last lecture of the 
course was given by A. L. Lowell on 
**The Choice of a Career in its Relation 
to a Liberal Education.” — W. F. Hap- 
good resigned the editorship of the 
Scientific American Supplement in 1918 
and is now living at Fine Creek Mills, 
Va., engaged in farming. — On Com- 
mencement Day the Class met at 14 
Holworthy as usual. 


1878 
Henry WHEELER, Sec. 
511 Sears Bldg, Boston 
The Class had its usual dinner the 
evening before Commencement at the 
Parker House in Boston, twenty-two 
members being present. 


1879 
SamuEL C. BENNETT, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston 
The Class dined at the University 
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Club, 270 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Wednesday, June 20, 1923. Some 
thirty-three members were present, 
among them Atherton, Baily, Bennett, 
Burlingham, Clapp, Curtis, Ellis, Fel- 
ton, Hodgdon, Homer, Hutchins, Jack- 
son, Keyes, Lawrence, Mitchell, J.S., 
Monroe, Motley, Mulligan, Nichols, 
Nunn, Patten, Preble, Rand, Sargent, 
Shannon, Sibley, Stone, Taussig, Tem- 
ple, Thomas, Trull, Willard, Wolff. 
Wright, Holmes, J. W. Mitchell, and 
others sent their greetings and regrets 
that they could not be present. Bur- 
lingham came from New York to take 
charge, and under his direction the 
Class passed a very pleasant evening. 
Taussig spoke of some of the present- 
day problems before the Faculty, and 
Felton told us something about the 
powers of the Board of Overseers and 
their methods of securing results. The 
Secretary reminded the men present 
that in 1922 the Class had voted that 
the Secretary should issue a circular 
letter and secure opinions from the 
Class concerning the time of publica- 
tion of the next Class Report and its 
nature, and had also voted that after 
the opinions of the Class had been 
secured the question should be left in 
the hands of the Class Committee and 
the Secretary. He informed them that 
acting under the first of these votes he | 
had sent out a circular letter under date 
of June 1, 1923, and that he received 
about forty-five replies to his inquiries. 
These replies show a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion. About two thirds of 
those who have replied are in favor of 
publishing a Report in 1924 on the oc- 
casion of our forty-fifth anniversary. 
About one third thought it would be 
better to wait until 1929 and publish 
our next Report when the Class had 
reached its fiftieth anniversary. The 
replies further indicated that about 
two thirds of those who had replied 
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were opposed to having any illustra- 
tions. It seemed probable that the cost 
of reproducing photographs of indi- 
vidual members (as was done in the lat- 
est Report of the Class of 1880) would 
about double the cost of a Report with- 
out illustrations. Some were of the 
opinion that the cost of the illustrations 
was out of proportion to the cost of the 
printed matter and would add but little 
to the permanent value of the volume. 
The matter was taken up again at the 
business meeting on Commencement 
Day. Thorp presided. Some twelve or 
fifteen men were present at the lunch- 
eon, a somewhat smaller number than 
usual. It was suggested that obituary 
notices of members who had died dur- 
ing the preceding twelve months be 
published in the annual Class Bulletin. 
It was further suggested that items 
about members still living might also 
be included in the annual bulletins and 
thus the necessity of having any Class 
Report prior to 1929 might be avoided. 
After some discussion along these lines 
the members present voted that in 
their opinion the matter of the publica- 
tion of the next Class Report should be 
left with the Class Committee and the 
Secretary, where it already rested under 
the vote of 1922. Those present also 
voted that in their opinion a Report 
should be published in 1924 instead of 
waiting until 1929. A majority of those 
present also voted that in their opinion 
the Report to be published in 1924 
should not include illustrations. In the 
course of the discussions it was sug- 
gested that the Secretary should pub- 
lish in the Bulletin items of interest 
concerning individual members, and 
the Secretary replied that he would be 
very glad to do so if members of the 
Class would keep him informed of their 
doings, of the honors or degrees con- 
ferred upon them, or of publications by 
them. On motion the meeting was then 


dissolved. — Holworthy 18 was open to 
the Class as usual on Commencement 
Day. — Harry Butler died June 8, 
1923, at Putnam, Conn., while en route 
from Miami, Florida, to his home in 
Portland, Maine. He was born in 
Portland on February 8, 1858, the son 
of Moses Merrill and Olive Matilda 
(Storer) Butler, and was prepared for 
college at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Immediately aftér his graduation at 
Harvard in 1879 he studied law in 
Portland and in 1880 he returned to 
Harvard for a year’s study in the Law 
School. He was active in organizing the 
Portland Trust Company and in 1884 
became its secretary and in 1903 its 
president. He held important offices in 
several business concerns connected 
with public utilities. In 1910 he retired 
from active business. In his travels he 
had included much of Europe, Japan, 
the West Indies, California and other 
parts of the United States. He was also 
actively interested in many _philan- 
thropic organizations in his home city. 
He was president of the Board of 
Managers of the Children’s Hospital, 
and president of the Free Dispensary 
and of the Home for Friendless Boys. 
He had been treasurer of the Maine 
Institution for the Blind. By his will he 
gave $100,000 to Harvard University 
and an equal amount to Phillips Exeter 
Academy, $250,000 to the American 
Red Cross in memory of his mother, 
$100,000 to the Portland Children’s 
Hospital in memory of his sister, 
$100,000 to the Home for Friendless 
Boys in memory of his father, who was 
formerly mayor of Portland, Maine. 
The deceased also gave by his will 
$81,000 to the Portland Public Li- 
brary, $50,000 to each of several other 
Portland charitable organizations and 
smaller amounts to several other char- 
ities. On May 29, 1890, he was married 
to Julia Payson Ives. She died in Janu- 
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ary, 1906. On February 16, 1907, he 
married Elizabeth M. Stetson, who sur- 
vives him. — Arthur Astor Carey died 
at his home in Waltham, on June 14, 
1923. He resided in Cambridge for 
some years after his graduation. In 
1890 he became instructor in English at 
Harvard and held this position until 
1893. He had been a trustee of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, and 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
and secretary of the Boston Art Com- 
mission. He had also been president of 
the Society of Arts and Crafts in Bos- 
ton. After making his home in Wal- 
tham he became much interested in the 
work of the Boy Scouts there and in 
other charitable and religious objects. 
By his will he gave $50,000 to the non- 
denominational chapel at Portsmouth, 
N.H., and he gave his library to the 
Prospect School in Waltham. He was 
born on Feb. 23, 1857. His parents were 
John and Mary Alida (Astor) Carey. 
On Oct. 15, 1889, he married Miss 
Agnes Whiteside of London, England, 
who survives him, together with their 
four children, two sons, Henry R. 
Carey, °13, now of Philadelphia, and 
Arthur G. Carey, ’14, now of Cam- 
bridge, and two daughters, Frances and 
Alida, the latter now Mrs. M. B. 
Gulick of Waltham. 


1880 
Joun Woopsvry, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

The Class had its usual informal 
dinner at the Union Club on the night 
before Commencement. There were 
about thirty members present. It was 
an evening devoted largely to reminis- 
cence and singing of the old songs. — F. 
B. Keene, who is still Consul-General of 
the United States at Rome, has re- 
cently published “‘ Lyrics of the Links,” 
a collection of his verses on the game of 
golf, which have led to his being called 





the “Laureate of the Links.” Keene 
also plays the game, and has won high- 
est honors on the course of the Rome 
Golf Club so beautifully located in the 
Campagna. — William Pollock Learned 
was born at Pittsfield, Nov. 27, 1856, 
the son of Edward and Caroline A. 
(Stoddard) Learned. He prepared for 
college at Exeter, N.H., and with a 
private tutor. In 1889 he entered the 
casualty insurance business in New 
York, and in 1895 became manager of 
the burglary department of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company in that city. 
He continued to reside in New York 
until his death, Feb. 27, 1923. In 1894 
Learned was married to Marie Ezell, 
who survives him. Their only child 
died in infancy. — Charles Phelps 
Norton was the son of Charles Davis 
and Jeanette (Phelps) Norton, and was 
born in Buffalo, N.Y., May 15, 1858. 
He prepared for college at the Buffalo 
Classical School and entered Harvard 
with the Class of 1880 in the fall of 
1876. After graduation he studied law 
in the office of Bowen, Rogers and 
Locke in Buffalo, and was admitted to 
the bar in October, 1882. He continued 
to live in that city, engaged in the 
practice of his profession, for the re- 
mainder of his life. He was a trustee of 
the Public Library and connected with 
various local charitable and _ philan- 
thropic organizations. He was a mem- 
ber of the well-known Saturn Club and, 
in connection with Mr. Justice Wheeler, 
produced some verses in a light vein 
which were published in a local news- 
paper over a period of several years. A 
professional work was a textbook on 
Bills and Notes which has been widely 
used. The real life-work of Norton, 
however, to which he devoted the best 
that was in him, was the unification of 
the schools known as Buffalo Univer- 
sity and the addition thereto of a 
department of Arts and Sciences, creat- 
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ing in the end a real university. In 1887 
he had organized the Buffalo Law 
School which became the Law Depart- 
ment of the University. He became the 
Registrar of the School and lectured 
there on Contracts, Bills and Notes, 
and other subjects for twenty years. In 
1905 he became Vice-Chancellor of the 
University which then consisted of the 
departments of medicine, dentistry, 
law, and pharmacy. None of these 
departments was endowed and the 
office he held carried no salary. Be- 
tween the years of 1905 and 1909, after 
an active campaign largely directed and 
carried on by Norton, the county was 
induced to grant a fine site for the build- 
ings of the growing university. In 1909 
Norton became Chancellor of the uni- 
versity. A little later his much-desired 
department of Arts and Sciences was 
created and also one of Analytical 
Chemistry. The institution came to 
have a body of twelve hundred students 
and a teaching body of one hundred, 
most of them serving without compen- 
sation. The buildings and other prop- 
erty of the university were valued at a 
million and a half dollars. But there 
still lacked a proper endowment. In 
1920 citizens of Buffalo subscribed five 
millions of dollars for endowing, organ- 
izing, and developing the University of 
Buffalo. This was the crowning of the 
work to which Norton had devoted him- 
self for so many years. He felt that his 
work was finished and resigned from the 
office of Chancellor and severed his con- 
nections with the university. The Buf- 
falo Express, in an editorial article 
evoked by Norton’s death, says: ‘‘In 
all this work for the university and the 
community Chancellor Norton had 
little other incentive or reward than the 
love of the task to which he had ap- 
pointed himself. Buffalo owes to him 
an exceptional debt of gratitude which 
should never be forgotten.”’ Early in 


July, Norton found it necessary to 
undergo a serious surgical operation 
and accompanied by a friend entered 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital at Balti- 
more for that purpose. He died there, 
July 10, and was buried from the 
Forest Lawn Cemetery in Buffalo, July 
13. He never married. By his will he 
left the residue of his property, amount- 
ing to over $100,000, to the university 
with which to erect a building for recre- 
ational and refectory purposes, to be 
known as “‘ Norton Hall.” 


1881 
Rey. Joun W. Suter, See. 
24 Chestnut St., Boston 

Frederic Joaquin Barbosa Cordeiro 
was born at Rio de Janeiro, Sept. 26, 
1859, the son of Joaquin Barbosa and 
Mary Katharine (Hoffman) Cordeiro. 
He died at Wiesbaden June 19, 1923. 
He entered college from the Roxbury 
Latin School. After graduation he 
went to the Harvard Medical School, 
where he was graduated in 1884; and in 
June of the same year he was commis- 
sioned assistant surgeon in the United 
States Navy. He became surgeon in 
1897, and until he was placed in 1906 
on the retired list because of physical 
disability incurred in the line of duty, 
he was in active service on many ships 
in many parts of the world. He was on 
the Vandalia when she was wrecked in 
the great hurricane at Samoa, and in 
1898 on the New Orleans at Santiago. 
He was on cruises in many parts of the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and on the Great 
Lakes, including cruises about the 
Hawaian Islands and in the Philippines. 
At various times, he was stationed at 
Newport, the Boston Navy Yard, and 
Pensacola. Since his retirement, he has 
led for the most part a quiet life, except 
for such services as he was able to 
render during the World War, some of 
the time being spent, however, in 
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travel. He was married in New York in 
1899 to Mathilde, daughter of Edouard 
and Wilhelmina (Dietrich) Schoene- 
mann, of Berlin, who survives him. 
He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Medicine. — William 
Freeland, born at Syracuse, N.Y., 
Sept. 6, 1856, the son of Warreld and 
Margaret (Hogan) Freeland, died sud- 
denly of heart failure at Newark, N.J., 
July 17, 1923. His school was the 
Syracuse High School, and he spent a 
year at Syracuse University before 
entering Harvard. He was prominent 
-in College as an oarsman. After gradu- 
ation, he took up the profession of 
teaching. He was the head at different 
times, of the Harvard School, the Free- 
land Tutoring School, and ‘Gosnold 
Hall’’ at Nantucket. His efforts were 
not always crowned with success, and 
at the time of the breaking out of 
the war, his fortunes were at a low ebb. 
The war stirred him to great effort. 
He was determined to be in it. Before 
the United States entered the war, he 
secured a position as mathematical 
inspector in the Bethlehem Works. 
Upon our entrance into hostilities, he 
entered the service in the only position 
available at his age — that of third- 
class cook. He was sent twice to 
France. In the first year he was ad- 
vanced in rating five times, and at the 
end he was instructor in the Norfolk 
Naval School. Upon his retirement 
from the Navy in July, 1919, he be- 
came Professor of Mathematics in the 
Newark Technical School and College 
of Engineering, in connection with the 
Government Rehabilitation School. 
At the time of his death he was super- 
visor of the commercial department of 
the Veterans’ Bureau. He was a mem- 
ber of the Abraham Lincoln American 
Legion Post of Newark, and _ the 
Barbara Frietchie Post of New York. 
In 1890 Freeland was married to Edith 
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Louise Hall, of New York City, who 
died in 1904. He is survived by his 
daughter, Sarane, Mrs. H. H. Thomp- 
son, of Pittsburgh, an only child. 
Freeland published a textbook on 
algebra, and was said to have ready for 
the press a work entitled ‘“‘ Mathe- 
matical Curiosities.”” He was accorded 
a military funeral, in charge of the 
Newark post, the rector of St. Barna- 
bas, Roseville, officiating. The Class 
was represented by Stanton, and Har- 
vard and the Harvard Club of New 
York, of which Freeland was a mem- 
ber, by Slocum, ’90, of the Board of 
Overseers. — At Commencement the 
usual informal dinner was held at the 
University Club, with a smaller at- 
tendance than usual; and at 21 Hol- 
worthy, the next day, a meeting 
and spread. — Howard Elliott’s Radio 
Talk, “‘ An Engine for Civilization,” has 
had a wide circulation, in convenient, 
small, pamphlet form. — Starr’s ad- 
dress before the Maryland State Bar As- 
sociation, entitled ‘‘ Economic Equality 
and Some New Uses of National 
Power,” is published in pamphlet form. 


1882 
Henry W. CunnincuaM, Sec. 
351 Marlboro St., Boston 

The Class had a most enjoyable and 
informal dinner at Louis’s Café in 
Boston on Commencement night; 
thirty-five members were present. 
Robert Cumming, our Scotch member, 
who has become a resident of Toronto, 
Canada, was present for the first time 
since 1882, and gave us a most interest- 
ing account of his service in Egypt and 
at the Suez Canal as an officer in the 
British Army during the World War. 
J. E. Weld, who was sick at his home in 
New York City, was greatly missed, as 
this is the first time he has failed to 
attend a Commencement since 1882, 
and he is always the life of a dinner. — 
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Robert Luce received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from Bates College in 
June. — Dr. Homer Gage was chosen 
vice-president of the American Surgical 
Association. Dr. Gage has now retired 
from all active work in surgery, as his 
many important business cares demand 
all of his time. — H. M. Sewall has been 
chosen a member from Maine of the 
Republican National Committee. — 
Rev. D. C. Garrett became on June 1 
the rector of the Episcopal Church at 
Hudson. — Rev. Ernest Mariett has 
become principal of the Barker Free 
Academy at Groveland, formerly the 
J. Tyler Barker Free School. — J. R. 
Bishop has become an instructor at the 
Peekskill (N.Y.) Military Academy; 
his new address there is 148 Oakhill 
Street. —G. L. Mayberry has been 
chosen president of the Middlesex 
County Bar Association. — Ivan Panin 
has been delivering fifty addresses at 
Milligan College, Tenn. — J. H. Bacon 
is building roads in North Carolina; his 
address is Box 1099, Norfolk, Va. — 
G. B. Dunbar’s new address is Chula 
Vista, Cal., R.F.D. 1, Box 311A. — Dr. 
M. A. Crockett has been for the last 
year in Europe and may stay for an- 
other year. — Owen Wister’s new book 
came out in July. Its title is “Watch 
your Thirst, A Dry Opera in Three 
Acts.” He is now composing the music 
for it. — The address of C. H. Mahon, 
a temporary member of the class, who 
was formerly in the shoe business at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, is now 358 
Western Avenue, Chillicothe, Ohio. He 
has been lost from our records for many 
years. — Edward Knights Stevens died 
at Newport, R.I., July 15, 1922, after 
an illness of only a few days, though he 
had been in poor health for the past 
two or three years. He was born in 
Newport and fitted for college there, 
and it had always been his home. His 
father, who died in 1910 at the age of 


eighty-one, had been for fifty-eight 
years the cashier of the old Newport 
National Bank in which position he was 
succeeded by one of his sons. Our class- 
mate graduated from College with 
honors in chemistry; the following year 
he served as an assistant at Harvard in 
this study, and then for a few years was 
chemist for Carter, Dinsmore & Co., 
ink manufacturers in Boston, and for 
the Whittenton Mills in Taunton. 
Since 1889 he had been teaching, first as 
a tutor traveling with pupils, and then 
at schools in Providence and Boston, 
till 1901, when he became a teacher at 
the Rogers Hill School in his home city 
of Newport. He continued there till a 
year or two before his death, when he 
retired from his profession and spent 
most of his time in travel. During the 
war he not only attended to his school 
duties, but did some war work and in 
addition helped his brothers in the 
bank; he probably became run down 
from overwork. He never married, and 
after the death of his parents made his 
home with one of his married brothers, 
by whose family he was much beloved; 
his sister-in-law wrote that he was a 
tower of strength to them in advising as 
to the education of their children. He 
attended the fortieth anniversary of the 
Class in June, enjoyed the reunion with 
his old friends, and was just preparing 
for some months in the Maine woods 
when he was stricken. He was a quiet 
and unassuming man of sturdy and 
steadfast character; successful in his 
work, and much liked by those with 
whom he came in contact. 


1883 
Freperic NicHots, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston 
The celebration of our fortieth anni- 
versary began on Tuesday, June 19, 
when, at the invitation of A. C. Bur- 
rage, the Class spent the afternoon at 
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his place at Pride’s Crossing. About 
fifty-five men gathered at “Orchid- 
vale” at noon and inspected Burrage’s 
greenhouses and wonderful collection of 
orchids, going thence to his house for 
lunch and returning to the city late in 
the afternoon. On the same day Mrs. 
Russell Codman entertained the wives 
of members of the Class at her house in 
Manchester. Sixty-two men attended 
the Class dinner at the Union Club, 
June 20. Brackett presided. Hubbard 
announced that the had 
been gathered together and would row 
the next morning, which announcement 


Class crew 


was received with much enthusiasm. 
Patten spoke of his work at Dartmouth 
and particularly of the required Fresh- 
man course in Evolution, the object of 
which is ‘to teach young men at the 
beginning what we really know about 
the universe.”’ Grandgent spoke of the 
work of the Committee on Admission, 
of which he has been chairman, and 
Perin of the political situation in India. 
Hamlin gave an amusing account of his 
attempt to compete, in one of the cam- 
paigns to sell Liberty bonds, with 
Charlie Chaplin and others as an “‘at- 
traction.” Eaton and Lee read poems, 
and W. L. Burrage spoke of his “‘ His- 
Massachusetts Medical 


Society,” now in the press. A message 


tory of the 


of affection was sent to the Class Secre- 
tary, then in England. The degree of 
Litt.D. was conferred upon Grandgent 
on Commencement Day and he spoke 
at the Alumni exercises in the after- 
noon. After the Alumni exercises Noyes 
and his daughter, Miss Penelope Noyes, 
gave a reception to the members of the 
Class and their wives and children, and 
this formed a delightful ending to our 
festivities. Notwithstanding the exces- 
sive heat the Class seemed to bear the 
burden of its years easily and even 
jauntily; and there is no doubt that 


“the Fortieth’ was a success. — On 
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account of the absence of the Secretary 
in Europe the following letter from a 
distinguished classmate was not re- 
ceived in time to be communicated to 
the Class during the celebration: 
Hore, Wixpsor, Rome 

June 1, 1923 
My pear NICHOLS, 

Through you I offer to our classmates of ’83 at 
the fortieth anniversary my most cordial wishes for 
a jolly reunion, my sincerest regrets at being unable 
to share its joys, and my hearty hopes fora hale and 
happy continuance of the survivors upon earth. To 
the memory of those choice spirits who have passed 
on, I drink with you in spirit tke silent to: st of 
thankfulness for the privilege of having known 
them. To those of you who lost kindred in the hon- 
orable cause of the World War, I offer my homage 
and sympathy. 

Circumstances beyond my control have sent me 
away from America for some six months. The one 
feature of that necessity which I lament is that it 
has deprived me of the thrill of meeting in cordial 
reunion that choice company of ’83, of whom I was 
a humble member in the palmy days when ’83 was 
for us the whole cast in the drama of Life. 

Your classmate 
Joun H. Wicsore 


1884 
Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

J. T. Nichols, D.D., is pastor in 
charge of the Ellington Congregational 
Church, Ellington, Conn. — William 
Whiting Nolen died in Cambridge, 
June 5, 1923. He was born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., July 16, 1860, the son of 
Charles Willard and Abigail Williams 
(Whiting) Nolen. He prepared for col- 
lege at the Philadelphia Central High 
School and under the tutorship of Dr. 
William H. Klapp. He graduated with 
the Class with the degree of A.B., 
summa cum laude. He then acted for 
two years as an assistant in Biology, 
receiving the degree of A.M. in 1886. 
For two years thereafter he was a 
student at the Harvard Law School. 
He then took up as a profession the 
teaching of boys, which proved to be 
his life's work. A large part of this 
work was directed to tutoring of boys in 


their college courses or in studies pre- 
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paratory to entering Harvard. This 
training of boys in college work he 
systematized with greatest success. By 
1899 the number of his pupils had 
grown to such an extent that he was 
obliged to enlarge his quarters, and he 
established himself in Manter Hall. In 
1914 still larger space was required and 
he took over the whole of the building 
known as Little Hall. The original 
character of the institution which he 
founded and the skill which he dis- 
played through his knowledge of char- 
acter in training boys of widely differ- 
ent personalities to conform to the edu- 
‘ational standards set by the colleges, 
together with the keen interest shown 
by him in all of his pupils, made him 
well and favorably known throughout 
the country. His work kept him very 
closely confined in Cambridge both in 
winter and summer, so that with the 
exception of occasional short journeys 
in the United States he was seldom 
absent from there during his life. He 
was unmarried. — Henry Trail died in 
Frederick, Md., April 22, 1923, where 
he was born, March 17, 1862, the son of 
Charles Edward and Ariana (McEl- 
fresh) Trail. He prepared for college at 
Frederick Academy and Phillips Acad- 
emy, Exeter, N.H. After graduating 
from Harvard he took a course in 
chemistry under Professor Ira Remsen 
for one year at Jolins Hopkins Univer- 
sity. He adopted chemistry as_ his 
profession, but after several years’ 
practice in Harrisburg, Pa., he found 
that his health would not permit him 
to continue it, so he retired and devoted 
his attention to horticulture and agri- 
culture in Frederick, Md. He raised 
hothouse vegetables for the New York 
market and was especially interested in 
the cultivation of rare plants. In recent 


years he had interested himself also in 
the care of fancy pheasants and rare 
birds, and had built large aviaries near 


his residence and on his farm. He had 
also business interests, as he was a 
director of the Frederick Brick Works, 
at one time serving as its president, and 
a director of the Hygeia Ice and Coal 
Company. He had always been a mem- 
ber of All Saints’ Episcopal Church, 
and for the last four years of his life was 
secretary of St. Barnabas’s Sunday 
School. — William Ferris Booth, an 
associate member of the Class, died in 
Mayaguez, Porto Rico, Aug. 20, 1922. 
He was born in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
May 24, 1862, the son of Oliver H. and 
Elizabeth P. (Ferris) Booth. He pre- 
pared for college at Bishop’s School in 
New York. In 1884 he received the 
degree of C.E., Harvard. He was oc- 
cupied with the profession of civil 
engineering until April, 1908, when he 
was appointed clerk in the New York 
Custom House in the Appraisers’ 
Stores. During the war he was in- 
spector of supplies for the Medical and 
Surgical Department of the Govern- 
ment. In 1922, owing to ill health, he 
was obliged to seek a milder climate, 
and was transferred by the United 
States Customs Department to a posi- 
tion in Porto Rico, where he remained 
until his death. He was a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers 
and a trustee of the Vassar Brothers 
Hospital in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. He 
was unmarried. 


1885 
Henry M. WIttiams, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 
Dr. H. D. Arnold, as a member of the 
National Board of Medical Examiners, 
attended the San Francisco meeting of 
the American Medical Association in 
July. His board held an examination 
following the meeting of the Associa- 
tion. — Lt. Governor F. 8. Billings of 
Vermont is being mentioned in connec- 
tion with the vacant senatorship in that 
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State. —R. W. Boyden tendered his 
resignation to the State Department as 
unofficial observer with the Repara- 
tions Board, to take effect August 1. 
He was decorated by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment with the grand cross of the 
Order of Leopold upon the occasion of 
his retirement. — Rev. J. M. Long has 
composed new music for the hymn 
“*“America,” called ‘Pro Patria,’ and 
has substituted two verses by Rev. 
Henry van Dyke in place of those of 
Samuel Francis Smith, verses 3 and 4. 
— Governor Cox, of Massachusetts, 
has appointed G. R. Nutter a member 
of a special commission which the 
Massachusetts Legislature created this 
year to suggest changes in the charter 
of the city of Boston. — Dr. Malcolm 
Storer is Honorary Curator of Coins of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. — 
The Storrow report of the New England 
Committee on the railroad situation, 
appointed by the six governors, was 


issued in print to the public with 
elaborate accompanying maps _ last 
July. (J. J. Storrow.) — H. M. Wil- 


liams declined reélection as treasurer of 
the American Unitarian Association 
and retired in May after eleven years of 
service. — Arthur Gordon Webster was 
the son of William Edward and Mary 
(Shannon) Webster. 
scendant of John Webster of Ipswich, 
Eng., who settled in Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1638, and of Lt. Col. 
David Webster of Plymouth, N.H., 
who served in the Revolutionary War. 
He was born.in Brookline, Nov. 28, 
1863. Later the family moved to New- 
ton and he prepared for college at the 
Newton High School, entering in due 
course as a freshman in 1881. In college 
he was a member of the Christian 
Brethren, Delta Upsilon, Everett Ath- 
eneum, Harvard Union, Pi Eta, Phi 
Beta Kappa, and the Canoe Club. He 
received a detur at the end of his fresh- 


He was a de- 
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man year, received highest second year 
honors in mathematics and_ highest 
final honors in mathematics and 
physics, also honorable mention in 
English composition, mathematics, and 
physics. He graduated as first scholar, 
magna cum laude, and was entitled to an 
oration among the Commencement 
parts. After graduation he was for a 
year an instructor in mathematics and a 
graduate student in physics and mathe- 
matics. The following year he was 
awarded the Parker Fellowship and 
spent the next four years in the study 
of these subjects in Europe, most of the 
time in Berlin, largely under the in- 
struction of Helmholtz and Kundt, 
with some courses at the Universities of 
Paris and Stockholm. In 1890 he re- 
ceived the degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. 
from the University of Berlin. In 1889 
he had been married at Syracuse, New 
York, to Elizabeth Munroe Townsend, 
daughter of the late Captain Robert 
Townsend, U.S. Navy. In October, 
1890, he was appointed a docent in 
mathematical physics at Clark Univer- 
sity at Worcester, with which institu- 
tion he remained until the time of his 
death, being promoted to assistant pro- 
fessor in 1892 and full professor in 1900. 
His work was almost wholly with ad- 
vanced students and gave him ample 
opportunity for his own researches. In 
1895 he was awarded the Elihu Thom- 
son prize of 5000 francs for a paper on 
research work entitled “The Period of 
Electrical Oscillations.” The oppor- 
tunities of his professorship afforded 
him a wide range and he was able to 
lecture on many branches of mathe- 
matical physics: dynamics, elasticity, 
hydro-dynamics, sound, optics, thermo- 
dynamics, kinetic theory of gases, 


electricity and magnetism; and in pure 
mathematics: theory of dynamics of 
real and complex variables, definite 
integrals, differential equations. Before 
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he was thirty-five years old he had 
given a course of ten lectures at the 
Lowell Institute on light, electricity, 
and ether, and six lectures on waves and 
ether at the summer colloquium of the 
American Mathematical Society. At 
the Paris exposition of 1900 he exhib- 
ited new acoustic instruments which he 
had invented. In 1911 he gave a series 
of lectures at the University of Pennsy]- 
vania under the auspices of the Har- 
rison Foundation on ‘‘Sound in Speech 
and Music. Its Production, Reproduc- 
tion, Transmission and Measurement.” 
In 1913 he lectured in the summer 
school at Columbia University and had 
given various lectures at other colleges 
and universities in various parts of the 
country. In 1915 he was appointed by 
the Secretary of the Navy upon the 
nomination of the American Mathe- 
matical Society a member of the United 
States Naval Advisory Board and of 
the National Research Council. He 
received a certificate of thanks for loyal 
services from the Secretary of the 
Navy. In 1919 he was appointed a 
member of the Commission de Rap- 
prochement sent out by the French 
Institute in the United States, and 
traversed France in all directions, 
visited most of the universities and 
lectured at the Sorbonne on his acous- 
tical researches. Because of his knowl- 
edge and ability to speak the Greek 
language he was made honorary presi- 
dent for life of the Epirotic Society of 
Pavlos Melas of Southbridge, and in 
their behalf gave a dinner at Paris to 
Venizelos and his staff, who returned 
the compliment to him. He received 
the following honorary degrees: Doctor 
of Science at the semi-centennial of 
Tufts College in 1905, Doctor of Laws 
from Hobart College in 1908, and 
Doctor of Science at the 175th Com- 
mencement at Princeton University in 
1922. He was a member of and had 


held officcs in learned societies as fol- 
lows: National Academy of Sciences, 
American Philosophical Society, fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in Boston, president of the 
American Physical Society, American 
Mathematical Society, Deutsche Math- 
ematiker-Vereinigung, Circolo Math- 
ematico di Palermo, London Mathe- 
matical Society, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, Institute 
of Radio Engineers, French Institute in 
the U.S. and American Association for 
‘the Advancement of Science. His sci- 
entific writings included: “‘Theory of 
Electricity and Magnetism” (Mac- 
millan, 1897); “The Dynamics of 
Particles and Rigid and Elastic Fluid 
Bodies” (Teubner, Leipsic, 1904); 
articles for the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, and many articles both of a purely 
scientific and of a popular character on 
scientific problems in different peri- 
odicals, proceedings of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, etc. He 
was constantly attending conferences 
and collegiate anniversaries as a dele- 
gate of his university and of the U.S. 
Government, or as a representative of 
the many learned bodies of which he 
was a member and officer, notably 
those at the University of Berlin in 
1910, the International Radiotelegraph 
Conference in London in 1912, Con- 
gresses of Arts and Sciences held at the 
World’s Fair and St. Louis Exposition, 
the 250th anniversary celebration of the 
Royal Society, and later the Interna- 
tional Mathematical Congress at Cam- 
bridge, England, and the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
at Cardiff and at Dundee. He was or 
had been a member in the following 
clubs: the Worcester Club, the Bohe- 
mians, the Tatnuck Country Club, the 
Twentieth Century Club, the Harvard 
Clubs of New York and Worcester, the 
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St. Botolph 
Worcester Shakspere Club, and the 
Worcester group of the Alliance Fran- 
caise. He died at Worcester, on May 
The funeral was held at 
Forest Hills 
Friday, May 18, following prayers at 
the home in Worcester. 
by his widow and three children, Har- 
riet Eleanor Ware, wife of Francis C. 
Ware of Milton; Arthur Gordon Web- 
ster, Jr., a patent lawyer in New York; 


15, 1923. 


and Miss Mary Shannon Webster. 


FREDERICK S. Meap, Sec. 
Harvard University 
The Class dinner was held on Wed- 
nesday, June 20, at the Tavern Club in 
There were present: Ames, 


Boston. 
Appleton, 


Bemis, Bingham, Boyden, Coolidge, 
Cotter, Cunningham, Davenport, Dud- 
ley, Emery, Endicott, Fletcher, Foster, 
Goodwin, M. A. DeW. Howe, W. B 
Howe, Hurlbut, L. A. Johnson, L. J. 
Johnson, Knapp, Litchfield, Lothrop, 
Nay, Pear, Pinkham, 
C.S. Proctor, Putnam, C. W. Rantoul, 
Rice, Rich, B. L. Robinson, T. J. Robin- 
son, Shippen, Sumner, Weed, Wether- 
bee, Wheelwright, Wood, and Woods. 
In spite of the frightfully hot weather 
the dinner was most successful. Rich 
presided, and the speakers were Cun- 


Mead, Morse, 





ningham, Weed, and Nay, who gave 
much pleasure. The Secretary reported 
the deaths during the past year of the 
following men: William Collins Her- 
ron, Frederick Mason Tilden, Arthur 
Crittenden Smith, Edward Christopher 
Palmer. The Class has now lost by death 
ninety of its members, leaving 219 still 
living. On Commencement Day, at 
the Class spread in Hollis 7, those pres- 
ent voted that a telegram of congrat- 
ulation of the seventieth anniversary 


of his graduation from college be sent 
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to Dr. Eliot. This was done and the 
following letter was received in reply. 
Nortueast Harsor, Me. 
22 June, 1923 
Dear Mr. Meap: 

When you have opportunity will you kindly con- 
vey to the Class of ’87 my best thanks for their con- 
gratulations and good wishes on the seventieth an- 
niversary of my graduation at Harvard.... 

Sincerely yours 
Cuar.es W. Exviot 
— The following men in the Class are 
lost: Dwight W. Boles, William 5%. 
Eldredge, George W. Kimball, Lester 
Richardson, William Saulsbury. New 
addresses: E. S. Abbot, 29 Gloucester 
Street, Boston; J. E. Allison, 1017 
Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo.; H. B. 
Barber, Care of W. R. Clarke, 374 
Main Street, Saco, Maine; W. J. Bowen, 
Redford, Mich., R. D. 1, Box 177; H. A. 
Buck, 66 West 40th Street, New York 
City; W. C. Burbank, 165 Broadway, 
New York City; J. V. Cowling, 332 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; Walter 
Forchheimer, The Auburndale, Mt. 
Auburn, Cincinnati, Ohio; G. W. 
Foster, 4 Eulow Street, Beach Bluff; 
George Higginson, 38 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill.; B. B. Hoffman, 
241 W. 108th Street, New York City; 
F. E. Hughes, Care of Lloyd’s Bank, 
Bexhill-on-Sea, England; F. E. Kav- 
anagh, 7 Avon Road, Bronxville, N.Y.; 
E. I. Manley, 613 Greenwood Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.; Robert Oglesby, Vander- 
bilt Hotel, East 34th St. and Park 
Avenue, New York City; W. S. Pond, 
69 East Main Street, Peru, Ind.; F. I. 
Proctor, 146 Summer Street, Boston; 
T. N. Rhinelander, 120 Broadway, 
New York City; J. H. Robinson, 924 
West End Avenue, New York City; J. 
S. Russell, 750 Canton Avenue, Milton; 
H. E. Smith, Glyn-Wynne Road, Hav- 
erford, Pa.; W. K. Smith, Jr., 420 Ex- 
change Building, Portland, Or.; F. C. 
Stowell, 200 Devonshire Street, Boston; 
J. O. Sumner, 491 Boylston Street, 
Boston; F. B. Wiestling, 818 17th 
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Avenue, Seattle, Wash.; W. W. Willard, 
Care of J. A. Parker, 84 State Street, 
Boston; R. A. Zerega, Harvard Club, 27 
W. 44th Street, New York City; O. T. 
Zinkeisen, Harvard Club, 27 W. 44th 
Street, New York City. — Ames is a 
teacher in the Tufts College Medical 
School and is Senior Visiting Physician 
at the Boston City Hospital. — F. H. 
Bailey is the author of a textbook, 
“Elements of Calculus,’ just pub- 
lished. — Bemis’s son Grosvenor 
pitched for Harvard in the game at 
Cambridge, June 20, and played no 
small part in winning the game. — 
After a busy year teaching Ichthyology 
at Technology, Bigelow is on a trip to 
the Pacific Coast and the Canadian 
Rockies. — Blodgett has been elected a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Massachusetts Bar Association. — 
Brainard has just completed thirty-two 
years of continuous service as teacher in 
the Hartford Public High School. —J. 
D. Brown has moved his office from the 
Frick Annex to the Union Bank Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. —H. L. Clark has 
gone abroad forthe summer. — If any 
of the Class have not seen the new 
review, Foreign Affairs, edited by 
Coolidge, they do not know what an 
interesting lot of articles on affairs 





abroad they are missing. — Craig has 
resigned his parish at Wenham, and is 
now with his family for the summer at 
Bailey Island, Maine. — Cunningham 
has sold his family interests in the fish- 
ing business in Gloucester and has 
moved to Brookline, though he still 
goes to Gloucester for the summer. — 
Delone was in South America for three 
months last winter. — Edgar is still 
living in Dobbs Ferry-on-the-Hudson, 
where he has had his home for over 


twenty years. He has retired from 
active business, and though he still has 
an office, he spends a good deal of time 
salmon-fishing in Canada and duck- 


shooting in Currituck Sound, N.C. 
Last summer he spent motoring in 
England and Scotland. — At the May 
Festival of the Omaha Woman's Club 
this year The Iphigenia, by Elgutter, 
was given. — Frederiksen is president 
of the Scandinavian Canadian Land 
Company, with offices in Minneapolis 
and Canora, Saskatchewan. His wife 
is still an invalid, and his daughter is a 
student at Antioch College. — Gray’s 
wife died Oct. 24, 1922, in Northfield, 
Minn., where Gray is Professor of 
Economics at Carlton College. Mrs. 
Gray was Miss Helen Bliss, of New 
Haven, and a sister of Mrs. Bliss Perry. 
— The Dramatic Library which Gris- 
wold collected and which was _ be- 
queathed to Harvard by his widow has 
been placed on the shelves of the Main 
Room of the Theater Collection of the 
University Library. — M. A. DeW. 
Howe has during the year produced 
two books, ‘‘ Memories of a Hostess,” 
drawn from the diaries of Mrs. James T. 
Fields, and the third volume of “The 
Harvard Dead in the War against 
Germany.” — Hyde is in Europe for a 
short vacation. For the last fifteen 
years he has lived in Glens Falls, New 
York, spending the summer at Lake 
George. Since 1908 he has been a 
director and vice-president of Finch, 
Pruyn & Company, also director in the 
National Bank of Glens Falls. For a 
good many years he has been vice- 
president of the Lake George Club. In 
local educational, philanthropic, and 
welfare movements he does more than 
his share. — Knowles is on a trip West. 


_— Litchfield’s daughter, Miriam, was 


married, Oct. 2, 1922, to John Trevor 
Peirce, who is a son of Peirce, 86. — 
Mead spoke at the dinner of the Rotary 
Clubs of Greater Boston at the Harvard 
Union, Jan. 9, and at a meeting of the 
Board of Overseers, May 14, on, “‘The 
Financial Organization of the Univer- 
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sity.” — Mumford has acted as treas- 
urer of the committee to raise $250,000 
for the Florence E. Crittenton Home 
and Hospital of Boston; he has been 
elected member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Harvard Club of Boston; 
and is the author of ‘‘ Twenty Harvard 
Crews.” His son George stroked the 
Varsity crew in the race with Yale this 
June. — Some changes have been made 
in Nay’s firm and it is now, Abbott, 
Nay, Dane & Buffum. Nay’s daughter, 
Evelyn, was married last September to 
Elliott M. Grant, °16; Nay’s son, 
Ralph, was a member of this year’s 
Senior Class at Harvard. — Nutting is 
the author of “Furniture of the Pilgrim 
Century,” and “ Handbook of Windsor 
Chairs.” —In the course of lectures 
given for the Endowment Fund of Rad- 
cliffe College, Parker spoke on “‘ Human 
Inheritance from a Geological Stand- 
point,” and Haskins, on “‘ The Medieval 
Student.’ — Pear has written a most 
interesting report on “The Organized 
Charities of Boston,’ which has been 
published by the Boston Council for 
Social Agencies. Among other things 
the report shows that the social agencies 
of Boston receive annually $10,000,000 
from income from endowments, and 
$3,600,000 in public subscriptions. — 
A. T. Perkins has been elected president 
of the University Club of St. Louis; he 
is chairman of the St. Louis Air Board 
and a director of the St. Louis Aero- 
nautic Club, and as such has been in 
charge of the construction of the new 
flying field at St. Louis; he has been 
elected president of the St. Louis 
Electrical Board of Trade; during the 
past year he served on the Committee 
for Nomination for Overseers and the 
Committee to Visit the Engineering 
School. He still devotes the greater 


part of his time to the United Railways 
of St. Louis, but gives a good deal of 
time to military affairs. — Pond is now 
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connected with the Modern Refriger- 
ator Company of Peru, Ind. — Preston 
spent the winter in Santa Barbara, Cal. 
— C. S. Proctor has been elected presi- 
dent of the Middlesex Club, a Republi- 
can club which commemorates, by 
dinners in Boston, the birthdays of 
Lincoln, Grant, and Roosevelt. — Put- 
nam has been in charge, this year, of 
the informal dinner of ’87 men at the 
Harvard Club of Boston. — Russell 
spent the last six months of 1922 in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, ill 
with typhoid fever. He has given up 
his office in Boston and spends most of 
his time at his home in Milton. — 
Southworth is conducting courses dur- 
ing the summer quarter at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, on the “Theory of 
Preaching” and “Church Administra- 
tion.” —Stanyan is still with the 
Boston Globe, having been on its edi- 
torial staff thirty-five years. — Sumner 
went abroad in July, to be gone until 
next March. — Walker’s daughter has 
been teaching in Jacksonville, Fla., for 
the past two years. — During the past 
year Whitelaw has been around the 
world. He was gone seven months, and 
came back convinced that the United 
States is the best country in all the 
world and that Santa Barbara is the 
best place in the United States. — 
Wiestling is president and general man- 
ager of the Alaska Trading Company, 
which is being organized to conduct 
trading posts in Alaska. — In an article 
in the Boston Transcript, June 19, Wil- 
lard gave some interesting reminis- 
cences of “Harvard Baseball in the 
*80's.” 
1888 
Geo. Royat Putsirer, Sec. 
412-418 Barristers Hall, Boston 
The thirty-fifth anniversary was ob- 


served on Wednesday and Thursday, 
June 20 and 21. On Wednesday, at the 











invitation of Anderson and Mrs. Ander- 
son, the Class, with their wives, lunched 
at Weld, Brookline. Later they went to 
the Harvard-Yale baseball game. On 
Thursday the Class met as usual at 1 
Holworthy. The Secretary made a 
brief report as to the members of the 
Class to the effect that of 311 men who 
had graduated or were socially con- 
nected with the Class 215 are now liv- 
ing; that there had been no deaths 
reported during the last year; that 
eighteen of the men supposed to be liv- 
ing had not been reported in any way to 
the Secretary. After the Commence- 
ment exercises, about fifty members at 
the invitation of Appleton went to his 
home at Ipswich and dined there very 
informally. There were no formal 
speeches. — V. M. Pierce has been 
elected president of the Proprietary 
Association, an organization composed 
of owners and dealers in proprietary 
medicines. 


1890 
FrepERIcK P. Casort, See. 
53 State St., Boston 

On Commencement, June 21, 1923, 
the Class received from 178 members 
$6316.20 as a memorial to Joseph 
Wheelock Lund. The Class voted as 
follows: ‘‘ Voted, to give to Harvard 
College the sum of $6316.20 contrib- 
uted by 178 members of the Class of 
1890 to establish a scholarship in mem- 
ory of Joseph Wheelock Lund of the 
Class of 1890, to be known,as the 
Joseph Wheelock Lund Memorial 
Scholarship, the income to be awarded 
by the College from time to time to a 
student in Harvard College, the recipi- 
ent to be selected from one of the fol- 
lowing groups, preferably in the order 
named: (1) A boy whose father was a 
member of the Class of 1890 for at least 
one academic year, and failing applica- 
tion by any such son, then a grandson 


i 
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or other male lineal descendant of such 
a member of the Class. (2) A boy who 
enters college from Phillips Academy, 
Andover. (3) A boy from Concord, 
N.H. (4) A boy from elsewhere in New 
Hampshire.”’ The fund was paid over 
to Harvard College. Since then $210 
from five additional members has been 
paid to Harvard College to add to the 
fund. Any members of the Class who 
have not already contributed and 
desire to do so, please send their con- 
tributions to the Secretary, payable to 
Charles F. Adams, Treasurer. — On 
Commencement T. W. Slocum was 
elected an Overseer. — F. K. Ball has 
published a book entitled “Construc- 
tive English.” It is intended primarily 
as a textbook for Freshmen and a gen- 
eral reference book. — Ralph Hoffman 
is honorary director of the Museum of 
Natural History in Santa Barbara, 
Cal. He is still teaching in the Santa 
Barbara School for Boys at Carpinteria. 


1891 
A. J. Garceau, Sec. 
18 Oliver St., 2d Floor, Boston 

J. B. Noyes has been appointed a 
member of a special commission which 
the Massachusetts Legislature created 
this year to suggest changes in the 
charter of the city of Boston. — A. D. 
Hill has accepted an appointment as an 
assistant district attorney of Suffolk 
County. He was district attorney of 
that county for a few months in 1909, 
and more recently was corporation 
counsel of the city of Boston under 
Mayor Andrew J. Peters, ’95. Hill is a 
member of the law firm of Hill, Barlow 
& Homans, Boston. — W. B. Cowen’s 
address for the next year will be in care 
of the Bankers Trust Company, 3 and 5 
Place Vendéme, Paris, France. — E. F. 
Fitzhugh’s address is 1102 Nineteenth 
Street, N., Boise, Ida. —On Com- 
mencement Day, President Lowell con- 
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ferred the honorary degree of S.T.D. on 
C. L. Slattery, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop Coadjutor of Massachusetts. — 
R. L. O’Brien, editor of the Boston 
Herald, was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa Society. — The 
following members of the Class at- 
tended the dinner at the Harvard Club, 
June 19: W. P. Jones, Curtiss, Hopkin- 


son, Tyson, Duff, Rogers, Simons, 
Bussey, Oenslager, Dudley, Wood- 
worth, Morton, Luce, W. H. Allen, 


King, Brackett, G. L. Nelson, Garceau, 
MacCollom, Chittenden, Denny, De- 
Normandie, Keene, Dean, O’Brien, A. 
B. Nichols, Sawyer, Tudor, T. N. 
Perkins, E. L. Baker. King provided 
an electrically illuminated °91 sign for 
the occasion. Considerable information 
concerning the University was given by 
Perkins and Luce. Atkinson played the 
piano and provided a song written espe- 
cially for the occasion. Rogers sang in 
his usual agreeable way. Simons pre- 
sided. 


1892 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover 

The address of Dr. William Mac- 
Donald is 50 Jane Street, New York 
City; of S. M. Wirts, 240 Hague Av- 
enue, Detroit, Mich. — The June din- 
ner of the Boston Association of Har- 
vard, °92, was held at the Ward Room 
Club on the evening of the Yale base- 
ball game. There was a large attend- 
ance. — Chester Hastings Arnold died 
at Pau, France, May 1, 1923, of grippe, 
ending in meningitis. He was born 
May 15, 1870, at West Roxbury. His 
father, Louis Arnold (Harvard, ’55), is 
still living. His mother was Helen 
Adelia Nichols, Providence, R.I. He 
prepared for college at the Roxbury 
Entering Harvard in 





Latin School. 


1888 he graduated in 1892, and after a 
year in the Graduate School received 
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his degree of A.M. in 1893. He then 
became connected with the Bell Tele- 
phone Company as engineer in various 
lines of work. For several years he 
worked with much success in the experi- 
mental department. Then for seven 
years he was in New York as the out- 
side plant engineer with the strenuous 
duty of providing for the rapidly grow- 
ing and largely novel telephone plant 
requirements of New York City and 
vicinity. In this connection he is cred- 
ited with having foreseen (in 1902) and 
provided for the telephone require- 
ments of Manhattan Island twenty 
years in advance. One of Arnold’s 
former assistants writes: “‘ Mr. Arnold’s 
early work in the Bell system was 
directed toward the improvement of 
long-distance telephony, but owing to 
his interest in analyzing economic con- 
ditions, his efforts were gradually spe- 
cialized along the line of forecasting the 
future growth of the country, and of the 
important cities, as a basis for general 
engineering plans. Mr. Arnold’s broad 
vision in developing this new class 
of engineering work was_ recognized 
throughout the Bell system, but to his 
immediate associates and assistants the 
most enduring impression is his uni- 
form advocacy and very generous con- 
sideration of the health and happiness 
of those that were under his leadership. 
His capacity for analyzing a new prob- 
lem led to almost continuous assign- 
ments of special and unusual engineer- 
ing problems, and the general impres- 
sions that he has left in the Bell organi- 
zation are due to his broad vision, not 
only in regard to his work, but also as 
to his relations with his employees.” 
Another, a fellow engineer, writes: “By 
concentration of effort, thoroughness of 
method, diligence in application, and 
ability to grasp essentials, he contrib- 
uted much to the upbuilding of the 
telephone system. Modest and unas- 
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suming by nature, he carried on his 
work quietly and_ unostentatiously. 
Yet his breadth of view and soundness 
of judgment were remarkable. His 
kindly nature, urbane manner, cheerful 
disposition, and sincerity of character, 
endeared him to all who knew him. 
His intellectual interests were wide and 
varied. His outlook was broad, and his 
philosophy of life sound and whole- 
some. He was an ardent lover of nature 
and extremely fond of the woods and 
mountains. He was always thoughtful 
and considerate although much that he 
did to help others was never spoken of 
and often was unknown even to his 
intimate friends. During the last four 
years of his life he withdrew to a large 
extent from business affairs and with 
his wife started upon an extensive pro- 
gram of travel in this country and 
Europe, which together they had 
planned and with keen anticipations 
looked forward to for many years. 
They were privileged to carry out and 
enjoy a considerable part of these 
travels before he was stricken with his 
fatal illness.” He was married, April 
28, 1903, to Mary Elizabeth Upham, 
of Melrose. 


1893 
SAMUEL F. Batcue per, Sec. 
720 Tremont Building, Boston 

Abbott was appointed in May the 
editor-in-chief of The Outlook, thus suc- 
ceeding his father; address, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. — Banks re- 
ports: “In 1921 I was unexpectedly 
called to Hollywood, to give some sug- 
gestions on archeological matters as to 
costumes and houses in Babylonia, four 
thousand years ago. Thus I became 
associated with Sacred Films, Inc., and 
soon became the general manager, 
director, and vice-president. At the 
end of 1922 I resigned and came to 
Florida, to organize the company 


known as Seminole Films, Inc., of 
which I am now the president.” — 
Barney has abandoned the Univer- 
salist ministry in favor of banking, and 
is now treasurer of the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank of Lynn; address, 21 
Baltimore Street, Lynn. — Bowie is 
manufacturing high-tension electrical 
apparatus for transmission lines, includ- 
ing switches, lightning arresters, and 
fuses, with offices at the Nevada Bank 
Building, San Francisco. — Dimmick 
is treasurer and general manager of “‘a 
very short-line railroad,” the Alabama 
Central, also an officer in two coal- 
mining companies, with offices at 419 
Bell Building, Montgomery, Ala. + 
Earle is an automobile salesman with 
Alvan T. Fuller at 1089 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Allston; residence, 17 
Bates Street, Cambridge. — Goodrich 
was awarded last May the Distin- 
guished Service Medal for his ‘services 
as chief representative in, England of 
the Liquidation Commissfon, and also 
for his ability in maintaining cordial 
and effective relations with the French 
Ministry of Armament when attached 
to the chief purchasing office of the 
A.E.F. Ordnance Department.” — 
Jones, long reported “‘lost,”’ is living at 
64 West Ninth Street, New York City. 
During the War he was with the 
Y.M.C.A. in France, and later with the 
Army of Occupation, returning to this 
country in August, 1919. Since then he 
has been interested in forming ‘‘The 
Greater Art League,” based on the con- 
cept that “it is only as human behavior 
expresses itself in terms of high art that 
life at its best can come into being.”” — 
Mulford has been appointed instructor 
in Latin at Princeton, having sold out 
his interest in the Ridgefield School; 
address, 12 Stockton Street, Princeton, 
N.J. — Harrison Pickering Nowell died 
of tuberculosis at San Francisco, Dec. 
25, 1922. He was born at Portsmouth, 
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N.H., Dec. 20, 1869, of Thomas Shep- 
ard Nowell and Lydia Ham. His 
father, a wealthy business man, moved 
to Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
when he was ten years old, and he fitted 
for college with Dr. E. R. Humphreys. 
He was a regular member of ’93, room- 
ing for most of his course in Beck Hall. 
He had always been interested in min- 
ing, and after a brief business experi- 
ence in New York City removed to the 
West, whence he never returned. He 
became manager and superintendent of 
mining properties in Helena, Mont., 
went to Alaska, and in 1898 was super- 
intendent of the Sheba Gold Mining 
Company at Fort Jones, Cal. In 1901 
he was secretary of the Encinal Oil 
Company at San Francisco. Later he 
took up insurance in the same city, but 
a little before the great fire there, again 
went to Alaska, accompanied by his 
father and his brother, on further min- 
ing ventures. He returned to insurance 
work in San Francisco, and in 1910 was 
supervisor of the West Coast Life 
Insurance Company there. Three years 
later he was living in Oakland, Cal., 
again interested in mining propositions. 
Some years afterwards his health broke 
down, his life was despaired of, and to 
save it he was forced into constant 
exercise in the open air, acting as rail- 
road fireman, construction foreman, 
etc. At the time of the War he tried to 
enlist, but was rejected by the medical 
examiners; though his brother George 
went to France as sergeant in the Am- 
bulance Corps. He was able, however, 
to serve as stock foreman, finance man, 
and acting branch manager of the 
Government Army Store at San Fran- 
cisco, where he was last heard from by 
the Secretary two years before his 
death. — Pike has been appointed 


chief civilian aide to the Secretary of 
War, and elected president of the Mili- 
tary Training Camps Association of the 
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United States. He writes, “‘It gives me 
pleasure to tell you that the efforts of 
the Association have been crowned 
with success, and that the Camps will 
be fully attended.” — The Board of 
Regents of the University of Michigan 
has appointed Winship a member of 
the Committee of Management of the 
William L. Clements Library of 
American History, recently given to 
that University. The Library was 
dedicated on June 15, when the Com- 
mittee organized. 


1894 
E. K. Rano, See. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 

The Class held its annual dinner on 
the evening before Commencement at 
Sydney Williams’s house on the Hunne- 
well estate in Wellesley. Between sixty 
and seventy men were present. Wil- 
liams conducted the affair with his usual 
charm and hospitality. After supper he 
proceeded as toastmaster and speeches 
were made by the following men. The 
Secretary spoke of the Class of 1894. 
Our newly acquired honorary child, 
McDougall, illustrated his progress 
from babyhood to manhood. Waters 
spoke of athletics and paid a tribute to 
the memory of Saltonstall. The Class 
Committee was instructed to appoint a 
committee to consider the presentation 
of a fund to Harvard University to 
constitute a memorial to Saltonstall. 
Woodworth spoke of earthquakes and 
other things. Walter Bailey, fresh from 
Geneva, gave his reasons why the 
United States should not enter the 
League of Nations. Sedgwick discussed 
in an entertaining fashion his recent 
trip to South America. Kirsopp Lake, 
our other acquired infant from England, 
explained why there should be more 
education and less discipline in Har- 
vird College. Ovr French Class Baby, 
Jacques Lemagny, is in a flourishing 
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condition. In fact, his mother is mar- 
ried again. Despite this fact °94 re- 
solved not to relinquish its fatherhood. 
The President, Lincoln Davis, was 
instructed to prepare, with the assist- 
ance of an appropriate committee, a 
letter to be sent to the mother inform- 
ing her of the wishes of the Class. The 
only misfortune that attended the 
gathering was the fact that, owing to 
the eloquence of the speakers, no time 
was left for the performances of Tommy 
Safford, which the whole class had 
looked forward to hearing. — On Com- 
mencement Day ’94 had its lunch and 
reunion as usual at 23 Stoughton Hall. 
— Alexander von Wolffersdorff Leslie 
died in New York City, May 8, after a 
paralytic stroke and a painful illness. 
He was born in Dresden, Germany, 
May 6, 1872, son of John Ronald and 
Margarethe (von Schierbrand) Leslie. 
He prepared for college at Rogers 
School, Newport, R.I., and Frederick 
College, Frederick, Md. He received 
the honorary degree of A.M. from Lin- 
coln University, Ill, in 1895. He 
taught in various places, Lincoln Uni- 
versity among them, his subjects being 
the Classics and German. He was head 
master of the Blake Country School for 
Boys from 1906 to 1908, giving up that 
position for a place on the Teztile 
World Journal of New York City. In 
the latter years of his life he had been 
interested in advertising. Leslie was a 
brilliant scholar and a_ successful 
teacher. He married Josephine Crosby 
Mason, Nov. 10, 1896. He is survived 
by his widow and two children. — A 
memorial service in honor of the late 
Endicott Peabody Saltonstall was con- 
ducted by the Bar Association of the 
City of Boston in the court room oc- 
cupied by the full bench of the Supreme 
Judicial Court on May 26. Among the 
tributes to Saltonstall was a speech by 
Robert Homans. — C. L. Safford leaves 


his position as choir-master of St. 
George’s Church, New York City, to 
accept the directorship of music at 
Williams College. — J. C. Sharp has 
left his church at Rockport, assuming 
the rectorship of the Church of St. 
Barnabas, Falmouth. — F. H. Kent 
has accepted the pastorate of the First 
Unitarian Church of Orange, N.J.; 
address, 45 North Arlington Avenue, 
East Orange. — G. T. Weitzel has been 
given a commission as Colonel, Staff 
Specialist, O.R.C., and an appointment 
as one of seven incorporators of the 
American Law Institute, a new organi- 
zation formed to improve and restate 
the law. He has been reélected secre- 
tary of the Harvard Club of Washing- 
ton, D.C. — D. W. Lane, who is now 
serving his second term of three years 
as a member of the Boston City Coun- 
cil, has been elected president of that 
body. — G. N. Henning, Dean of the 
Graduate School of George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C., has been 
elected president of the Federal School- 
man’s Club of Washington. He has 
completed a term as president of the 
Faculty Club of George Washington 
University. — W. C. Stone is vice- 
president of the Watertown Federation 
of Churches. — G. S. Whiteside is sur- 
geon to the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven, Conn. — 
J. C. Watson is investigating economic 
problems, particularly taxation, for the 
Illinois Agricultural Association; ad- 
dress, Room 1200, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. — E. C. Ceoke, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at St. Stevens 
College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N.Y., 
has a summer camp, Camp Kokosing, 
Thetford Centre, Vt. — H. M. Wheel- 
wright is treasurer of the Rollstone 
Paper Company, which manufactures 
grease-proof and glasine paper. He is 
still vice-president of the George W. 
Wheelwright Paper Company. — The 
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following ‘94 men are traveling abroad: 
J. C. Breckenridge, A. French, G. B. 
Gordon, W. T. Rosen, R. K. Shaw. — 
M. Ostheimer is taking a trip in Alaska. 
— The Class Baby, David Gregg, has a 
daughter, Eleanor. — Among the latest 
grandfathers in the Class is E. H. 
Angier, who has a granddaughter born 
on June 11. — J. Bordman writes from 
Manila as follows: “I have had on the 
whole a very good year, especially with 
my business interests at Iloilo, where all 
is dependent on sugar. But as you sug- 
gested about General Wood, I cannot 
see why I should always continue to 
live out here, inasmuch as I have no 
desire to try to get all the wealth that 
others probably need much more than 
do I. So I have decided that in future, 
instead of coming home every second 
year for a six months’ visit, I will try 
living there at home and come out here 
every second year or so to see how my 
affairs are doing.’ —S. K. Vatralsky 
sends word from Krasnoselo, near 
Sofia, Bulgaria, that he intends to join 
the Class at its thirtieth celebration 
next year. — The following changes of 
address should be noted: G. Beals, 60 
State Street, Boston; J. C. Brecken- 
ridge, 400 Park Avenue, New York 
City; J. E. Gilman, 303 Worcester 
Street, Wellesley Hills, office as before 
at 312 Post Office Building, Boston; 
L. Loring, 88 Pearl Street, Boston; O. 
M. W. Sprague, 86 Sparks Street, Cam- 
bridge; J. N. Wentworth, Danvers, 
business address as before, Care of 
B. & M.R.R., Salem; F. Wildes, 24 
Federal Street, Boston. — Addresses of 
the following men are desired by the 
Secretary: O. M. Basquin, H. G. 
Meadows, Shigehiko Miyoshi, L. B. 
Williams. — Publications; R. J. For- 
sythe ‘“‘The Blast Furnace and Manu- 
facture of Pig Iron,”’ new and revised 
edition, U. P. C. Book Co., New York 
City. Pages, 360. Price, $4. Forsythe 


died in 1907. F. H. Kent, A.M. ’97, and 
William J. Newlin, A.M. ’06, associate 
editors, “Service with Fighting Men,” 
Association Press, New York City: an 
exhaustive account of the work of the 
American Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations in the World War. Two 
volumes, with maps, diagrams, and 
other illustrations. F. L. Olmsted, Jr. 
(with another), editor, “ Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Landscape Architect, 1822- 
1903." Putnam: The first of two vol- 
umes of a biography of F. L. Olmsted, 
LL.D. ’93. Pages, 131. Price, $2.50. 
“The Significance of the Fine Arts” 
(with others), Marshall Jones. Pages, 
460. P. O. Place (with others), ‘‘Second 
Year Latin,” American Book Co. 
Pages, 568. Price, $1.68. F. C. Pres- 
cott, ‘‘The Study of the Poetic Mind,” 
Maemillan. Boris Sidis, A.M. 95, Ph.D. 
’°07, M.D. ’08, ‘“‘Nervous Ills; Their 
Cause and Cure,”’ Badger: An account 
of the author’s twenty-five years of 
work in psychopathology. Pages, 379. 
Price, $3. William McDougall, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, “Outline of 
Psychology,” Scribners. Pages, 456. 
Price, $2.50. H. C. Greene, * Gradua- 
tion Address,” Cambridge-Haskell 
School, in Haskellog for June, pages 
3-6. O. Davis, “Icebound,” which won 
the Pulitzer Prize for 1922. Published 
by Little, Brown & Co. 


1896 

J. J. Hayes, Sec. 

30 State St., Boston 
The annual Field Day was held on 
Friday, June 15. Twenty-eight men 
lunched together at 1 p.m. at the 
Harvard Club, and at two o'clock the 
trip to the Marlborough Country Club 
in Marlborough, was made by auto- 
mobiles furnished by various members 
of the Class. Several additional men 
turned up in time for the start and a 
few more were found at Marlborough on 
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arrival, so the aggregate number was 
increased to forty. The weather was 
all that could be desired and was in 
marked contrast to that which soaked 
us on our reunion last year. The after- 
noon was taken up with golf and soft 
baseball. Charles Dickinson efficiently 
umpired the ball game and after all had 
their fill of playing he called the game 
off on account of “wet grounds.” 
Supper was served at the Club house 
and the return homeward was made at 
10 p.m. — W. B. Cannon, Professor of 
Physiology at Harvard, has been 
awarded the honorary degree of S.D. by 
Yale University. — H. H. Fuller has 
been elected treasurer of the American 
Unitarian Association. — R. H. Hallo- 
well is treasurer of the City Central 
Corporation at 209 Washington Street, 
Boston. — W. M. Smith has opened an 
office for transaction of the real estate 
and insurance business at 534 Main 
Street, Winchester. — New addresses: 
J. O. Macurdy, 66 North Franklin 
Street, Delaware, Ohio; H. W. Porter, 
54 Kilby Street, Boston; A. R. Sherriff, 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago; F. B. 
Whittemore, Care of Watson, Arm- 
strong & Co., 24 Broad Street, New 
York City; William Hauck, Bergen 
Building, Tremont Avenue, New York 
City. —Luther Wright Mott died at 
his home in Oswego, N.Y., July 10, 
1923, after a very short illness. He was 
born in Oswego, N.Y., Nov. 30, 1874, 
the son of John Thomas and Alice 
(Wright) Mott. He prepared for college 
at the Oswego High School. After 
graduating he returned to Cambridge 
for a year and took some courses in the 
Graduate School, at the same time 
doing newspaper work. In 1897 he 
entered the employ of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Oswego and eventually 
became vice-president and cashier. He 


was appointed Superintendent of Bank- 
ing of New York State in 1907, and 


later was president of the New York 
State Bankers’ Association. In 1910 he 
was elected to the House of Representa- 
tives as Congressman from the 28th 
District of New York and was re- 
elected six times. He was chairman of 
the New York Republican delegation 
in the House. In 1919 he received an 
honorary degree of LL.D. from St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y., 
and in 1921 a like degree from George 
Washington University. He was mar- 
ried Dec. 10, 1902, to Ruth Wolsey 
Johnson, who, with a son and two 
daughters, survives him. 


1897 
Epaar H. We ts, Sec. 
27 West 44th St., New York 

There was an informal dinner at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, on the 
evening of Wednesday, June 20, at 
which an unusually large number of 
members were present for an “off” 
year. J. L. Little was toastmaster and 
short speeches were made by Hallowell, 
Stackpole, Whiting, Charles Wilson, 
Noble, and Wells. After a spirited dis- 
cussion in regard to the foundation of a 
scholarship of the Class of 1897, it was 
finally voted unanimously that the 
Class should retain the funds in its own 
hands and award the scholarship as 
occasion arose. It was voted to organ- 
ize an association of the fathers and 
sons of 1897. Hills sang a few songs 
which were as usual much appreciated. 
The evening was brought to a close with 
slow motion pictures of the Harvard- 
Yale game last November. Among 
those present, in addition to those men- 
tioned above, were Abele, Barry, Beal, 
Beale, Binney, Blakemore, Bostler, 
Bowditch, Carret, Cheever, A. P. Chit- 
tenden, J. T. Clark, Coffin, Dean, Den- 
holm, Drury, Fales, Fernald, Foote, 
Gannett, Garrison, Gregg, Grandin, 
Hapgood, Hewes, Hopkins, Jenkins, 
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Jenney, Neal, Partridge, J. D. Phillips, 
Rantoul, H. H. Rogers, Scaife, Scan- 
nell, H. R. Scott, Sleeper, A. W. 
Stevens, Taylor, Thacher, Touret, S. P. 
Williams, and E. N. Wrightington. 
The dinner was in charge of the follow- 
ing committee: Beal, Clark, Coffin, 
Hills, Jenney, Little, Noble, Pillsbury, 
Rowe, Sleeper, Smith, Stackpole, Un- 
derwood, Whiting. — President Eliot, 
in response to the telegram from the 
Class, congratulating him on the seven- 
tieth anniversary of his graduation 
from Harvard College, writes in part as 
follows: “‘When you have an oppor- 
tunity, will you kindly convey to the 
Class of °97 my hearty thanks for their 
affectionate greetings and congratula- 
tions on the seventieth anniversary of 
my graduation from Harvard and for 
their good wishes for Mrs. Eliot.” — 
H. I. Bowles’s address is now 35 Wel- 
lesley Street, Rochester, N.Y. — J. A. 
Carpenter is spending the summer 
abroad, largely in Spain. —R. B. 
Dixon is a member of the Harvard 
committee in charge of arrangements 
for the group of students, graduates, 
and members of the teaching staff of 
the Harvard of Landscape 
Architecture who will visit the National 
Parks during the summer. The trip 
was arranged at the invitation of A. B. 
Camerer, acting director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, who has asked a 
American 


School 


number of universities to 
organize groups to tour the National 
Parks during the summer months. — 
W. R. Fisher’s address is now 210 
South Street, Boston, instead of 161 
South Street. — Allan Forbes has been 
Boston 


reélected treasurer of the 


Chamber of Commerce. — H. E. W. 
Fosbroke, Dean of the General The- 
ological Seminary, New York, received 
the honorary degree of S.T.D. from 
Columbia University in June. — J. E. 
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Gregg, principal of Hampton Institute, 
Va., received the honorary degree of 
D.D. from Williams College in June. — 
L. E. Herrick’s temporary address is 
3491 Harvey Avenue, Cincinnati, until 
Oct. 1, when his new home, now being 
built on Abington Avenue, Cincinnati, 
will be completed. — C. H. Kenyon is 
now Providence salesman for Dillon, 
Read & Co. of Boston. — Homer Kid- 
der, who has been traveling in Northern 
Africa, writes from Algiers on June 21 
that his permanent address remains 
care of Bankers Trust Company, 5 
Place Vendome, Paris. — George Knok- 
lauch’s address is care of The Pan- 


American Petroleum & Transport 
Company, Caracas, Venezuela. — S. 
W. R. Langdon, whose permanent 


address is 1477 Alice Street, Oakland, 
Cal., has been traveling recently in 
Ecuador. — Arthur Lovering’s new ad- 
dress is care of Federal National Bank, 
85 Devonshire Street, Boston. — G. R. 
Lyman is Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture, Morgantown, W.Va. — Theo- 
dore Lyman is spending the summer 
abroad, for the most part in England 
and Scotland. — Perey MacKaye’s 
Thousand Years Ago was performed at 
the Annual June Play at Wellesley 
College. —S. R. Outerbridge’s new 
business address is 10 East 44th 
Street, New York City. — Warren 
Partridge’s new home address is 422 
Gregory Avenue, W. Orange, N.J. — 
D. T. Perry’s business address is 545 
Hanna Building, Cleveland, O. — J. W. 
Sharts’s business address is 805-6 Com- 
mercial Building, Dayton, O. — P. B. 
Thompson’s daughter, Betty Hare 
Thompson, was married to Roger 
Tuckerman on July 7 at Southampton, 
N.Y. — W. P. Tilton’s home address is 
38 Pequossette Road, Belmont. — 
Loring Underwood is spending the 


summer in travel in Europe with 
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his family.— H. E. Wilson’s new 


business address is 50 Oliver Street, 
Boston. 


1898 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
Andover 

The Twenty-fifth Anniversary was a 
wonderful success. Wonderful weather, 
careful attention to all details on the 
part of the various chairmen and their 
committees and the desire on the part 
of every member of the Class and his 
family to do something for some one 
else, made this success possible. The 
attendance of wives and children was 
one of the outstanding features of the 
reunion and it seems to be the consensus 
of opinion that the Class is more 
“together” in a real spirit of Harvard 
brotherhood than ever before. On Sun- 
day, June 17, 634 men, wives and chil- 
dren were guests at the luncheon at the 
Copley Plaza, given by Chief Marshal 
and Mrs. Eliot Wadsworth. Two hun- 
dred and seventy classmates were 
registered as “‘present” during one or 
more of the five days of the reunion. A 
supplementary report will be issued in 
book form by the Secretary covering 
all the details of the reunion. Mrs. 
Philip S. Dalton, Chairman of the 
Ladies’ Entertainment Committee, has 
been presented with a beautiful watch 
by the ladies of the various reunion 
committees. — Eliot Wadsworth re- 
ceived the honorary degree of A.M. 
from Harvard and was one of the 
speakers at the Alumni exercises on 
Commencement Day. — H. F. Lunt 
has completed his term as State Com- 
missioner of Mines (Colorado) and has 
opened an office as Consulting Mining 
Engineer at 617 Majestic Bldg., Den- 
ver, Colo. — E. L. Logan has been 
approved by the U.S. War Department 
as Major General of the Massachusetts 
National Guard. 


1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

Howard Coonley has been elected 
president of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. — S. C. Cutler is a consult- 
ing and contracting engineer at 280 
Madison Avenue, New York City. — 
Dr. W. C. Hauron has moved to 32 
Willow Street, Belmont. — B. H. Dib- 
blee was elected an Overseer on Com- 
mencement Day. — R. W. King’s ad- 
dress is now 337 Old South Building, 
Boston. — E. P. Davis was reélected 
Vice-President of Western Division, 
Associated Harvard Clubs, for the 
ensuing year. — P. S. Brayton is with 
National Surety Company, 112 Water 
Street, Boston, Room 407.—D. F. 
Urquhart is central circulation manager 
of The Nation’s Business, published by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. His address is 801 Otis 
Building, Chicago, Ill. — G. A. Good- 
ridge is with the New York Sunday 
School Association, 80 Howard Street, 
Albany, N.Y. He has charge of pub- 
licity and general promotion. 


1900 

Artuur DRINKWATER, Sec. 

993 Charles River Road, Cambridge 
On Wednesday, June 20, some forty 
members of the Class with their fam- 
ilies and friends sat together at the 
Harvard- Yale baseball game. Later we 
adjourned to N. F. Ayer’s hospitable 
house to discuss the game and prepare 
for the Class dinner which was held in 
the evening at the Union Boat Club. 
About thirty-five men were present at 
the dinner, which was served infor- 
mally. The Union Boat Club proved to 
be a delightfully cool spot on an ex- 
tremely hot evening. A number of men 
made remarks about various matters of 
interest to the Class, and particularly 
about plans for the Twenty-Fifth 
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Reunion in June, 1925. — W. H. Arm- 
strong’s home address is 15 Lancaster 
Street, Cambridge. F. O. Bartlett 


has published, “Out of the Night” 
(Houghton Mifflin Company). — W. 
L. Beardsell’s home address is Lowell 
Road, Concord. He is associated with 
Walter Channing in the real estate 
business at 50 Congress Street, Boston. 
— C. M. Brown’s home address is 108 
Cherry Street, San Francisco, Cal. — 
E. Cary’s home address is Neligh, Neb. 
— W. M. Chadbourne has recently 
been active as attorney for the creditors 
of E. M. Fuller & Co., New York City, 
in an action against that company 
which has been given much prominence 
in the newspapers. — P. P. Chase, who 
has been Assistant Dean at Harvard in 
charge of the sophomores, will leave the 
Dean's office this next college year and 
give his full time to teaching in the 
History Department. — W.S. Clough’s 
address is 41 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Chestnut Hill; his business 
address is Pollock Pen Co., 38 Fairfield 
Street, Boston. — W. P. Eaton has 
published, ‘‘Boy Scouts at Crater 
Lake”’ (Wilde, Boston). — W. F. Ellis 
is founder and president of the Dedham 
Community Association. — A. P. Fitch 
has resigned as Professor of History of 
Religion and Biblical Literature at 
Amherst College. — F. R. Greene's ad- 
dress is 16 E. Pine Street, Saranac 
Lake, N.Y.—R. C. Hatch’s 


address is 535 Beacon Street, Boston. 


home 


home 


He is in the real estate business and is 
connected with Street & Company, 185 
Devonshire Street, Boston. —G. E. 
Hawkins’s business address is 204 
Chelsea National Bank Building, At- 
lantic City, N.J. —C. R. I. Martin’s 
business address is Simmons & Slade, 


Hanover Bank Building, 5 Nassau 


Street, New York City. — W. Lichten- 
stein is executive secretary of First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 
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—G. A. Morison is vice-president of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs, repre- 
senting the Central Division. — W. 
Morrow’s home address is 36 Gramercy 
Park, New York City. — W. F. Porter, 
after living for ten years in Brunswick, 
Me., has returned to Lynn. His ad- 
dress there is 7—D Shore Drive. — R. R. 
Price received the degree of Doctor of 
Education at Harvard in June; he is 
returning to the University of Minne- 
sota at Minneapolis; his home address 
there is 810 6th Street, S.E. — C. Run- 
member of the board of 
directors of First National Bank of 
Chicago and First Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, Ill. — F. H. Stedman, 
who is living in Cisco, Texas, writes: 
“Just a plain Protestant Episcopal 
parson. A letter from New York now 
and then would help a Harvard man 
Here H. men are not seen 


nells is a 


down here. 
every day.” —C. S. 
address is 110 Ashland Avenue, Buf- 
falo. N.Y. —T. H. Whitney has 
formed with B. M. Langstaff °08 a 
partnership for the general practice of 
law at 120 Broadway, New York City. 
For a long time Whitney was with the 


Thayer's home 


Public Service Commission of the 
First District as secretary, commis- 
sioner and acting chairman. He re- 


turned to active practice of law in June, 
1919. — S$. C. Wolcott's address is 
Nuttall, Va. —S. Woodworth’s home 
address is 29 E. Schiller Street, Chicago, 
Ill. — William Carl Hess was a native 
He 
received his early education in the 
public schools there, graduating from 
the high school at the age of fourteen. 
At his own suggestion he was permitted 
to take a trip to Germany, where he 
spent several months. To take such a 
trip at the age of fifteen, all alone, 
working his fare both ways, showed 
early in his life the kind of mettle he 
At sixteen he went to 


of Everett, a suburb of Boston. 


was made of. 
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work for Wood-Barker Co., builders, in 
Boston. During the nine years he was 
associated with this firm he finished 
courses in the Bryant and Stratton 
Commercial College, the Y.M.C.A. 
Evening School, and the Emerson 
School of Oratory. Resigning his posi- 
tion as works manager for Wood- 
Barker Co., he réentered Everett High 
School at the age of twenty-four and 
there prepared for admission to Har- 
vard, taking three years for this. Dur- 
ing his years at high school and Harvard 
he paid his expenses by operating the 
telephone exchange at night. Such 
short vacations as he allowed himself 
he spent hiking through the White 
Mountains. His experiences on several 
of these trips were written for publica- 
tion. On Sept. 1, 1904, he married 
Elizabeth Catherine Baumann. While 
at Harvard, he shaped his work 
toward journalism. Upon receiving his 
degree he began his journalistic en- 
deavors with the United States Investor 
in its Boston office. Later he went to 
the New York office of the same publi- 
vation. There he accepted a position of 
financial editor on the Journal of Com- 
merce (New York) and was with this 
paper ten years, 1906-16. Then he 
became associated with Lamborn & 
Co., of 7 Wall Street, sugar brokers, as 
statistician and special correspondent, 
which firm he served until his illness 
and death. He died May 2, 1923, at the 
Staten Island Hospital, Tompkinsville, 
S.L., of nephritis and uremic poisoning, 
superinduced by high blood pressure. 
He had been a leader in the West Side 
Branch, Y.M.C.A. gymnasium and 
president of the Literary Society for a 
number of years in the same branch, 


and also took part in many large public 
debates. Of late years he had been an 
active worker and organizer in the 
Country Club at Annadale, Staten 
Island, where he made his home. He 


had been active in working for the 
benefit of the community at large, 
doing much in creating improvements 
and reforms through the New York 
City government, his candor, sincerity 
and honesty winning him many friends 
even among his political opponents. 
Until his death he was secretary and 
vice-president of the South Shore 
Protective Association, an organization 
1500 strong, striving for the improve- 
ment of his ward in Richmond Borough. 
In this society he was a most earnest, 
fearless, valuable worker. For about 
ten years he wrote the yearly molasses, 
sugar, coffee and tea reports for the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, a 
task of an honorary rather than re- 
munerative nature. One of the out- 
standing editors of our country has said 
that the greatest thing in the world is 
an earnest man at work. Will'am Hess 
was this, and his friends ana the im- 
mediate members of his family consider 
this a fitting eulogy to an exemplary 
life. His wife and four brothers survive 
bim. 


1901 
Josepn O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Class held its twenty-second 
reunion, June 19, 1923, at Ben Blake’s 
estate in Weston. The Class assembled 
at the Harvard Club in Boston at 3.30 
p.M. and were all transported in auto- 
mobiles to Weston by a transportation 
committee in charge of George Canter- 
bury. At 4 p.m. outdoor sports began at 
Ben Blake’s, consisting of numerous 
ball games, bathing, bowling on the 
green, etc. At 7.30 the dinner was 
served under the trees with a menu 
consisting of broiled sirloin steak and 
Lyonnaise potatoes, baked macaroni 
and cheese, ice-cream and strawberries. 
During dinner at the call of a bugle, our 
Classmate, P. L. Fish, emerged from 
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the woods in gypsy costume singing 
““Gypsy John,” and later the crowd ad- 
journed to the Ben Blake Theater 
where King Tut was discovered dis- 
guised as C. J. Swan. After some sing- 
ing the meeting once more retired to the 
trees, and at the call of the Secretary 
and for the edification of King Tut 
various classmates told of their dif- 
ferent interests and accomplishments, 
such as H. F. Beal, Mayor of Waltham; 
A. P. Crosby, chairman of the Brook- 
line Town Committee; C. A. Crowell, 
social welfare work; George Tower, 
legal experiences in New York; B. E. 
Wood, medical experiences in Boston; 
G. S. Morse, paper manufacturing in 
Holyoke; J. G. Brackett, Judge of 
Municipal Court; W. T. Foster, eco- 
nomist and writer; F. H. Lincoln, a pro- 
fessional league baseball umpire and 
lost man for fifteen years, now back in 
the fold; F. S. White, lawyer and 
trustee in Boston; E. J. Denning, 
doctor and diagnostician in Boston; F. 
J. Conlin, teacher in Boston English 
High School, and father of a Son of 
1901, now a Senior in College. At 10 
p.M. the party adjourned after a most 
happy reunion, and every one in most 
enthusiastic spirits for the twenty-fifth 
now only three years off. — C. H. Stix 
is treasurer and a director of the Com- 
munity Council of St. Louis, Mo. — 
Major Brainerd Taylor is in charge of 
the new Army transport plan of the 
Regular Army of the United States. — 
H. L. Shattuck and J. M. Hunnewell 
are members of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. Shattuck was chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee dur- 
ing the last session and was elected a 
director of the Harvard Alumni Associ- 
ation at Commencement, 1923. — 


Flavel Shurtleff is secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning. 
His office is at 130 East 22d Street, New 
York City, and his residence 30 Oxford 
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Street, Montclair, N.J. — R. S. Greene 
is director of the China Medical Board, 
New York City. He has recently be- 
come father of a son, Edward Forbes 
Greene, who is already registered as a 
member of the Sons of 1901. — W. E. 
Hocking, who is Professor of Natural 
Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil 
Polity at Harvard, received the de- 
gree of L.H.D. from Williams College 
at Commencement, 1923.—0O. W. 
Branch is a judge of the Superior 
Court of New Hampshire and president 
of the New Hampshire Harvard Club. 
— José Camprubi is the publisher of 
La Prensa, the largest and most influ- 
ential Spanish newspaper published in 
North America. — Vandeveer Custis is 
Professor of Economics at Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Ill. — T. H. 
Reed is now Professor of Government 
at the University of Michigan. — LeG. 
S. Burton has changed his address to 64 
West Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. — 
Dr. Richard Dexter is now at 2417 
Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, O. — R. 
W. J. Kingan’s address is now Water- 
town, Conn. — A. B. Edwards, who is 
the New England representative of the 
Shaeffer & Budenburg Manufacturing 
Company, is living at 99 Pinckney 
Street, Boston. —R. P. Ellis has 
moved to Kingston, Jamaica, W.I. — 
A. H. Howard is head of the firm of 
Howard & Sheen, Inc., dealers in 
electrical appliances, 42 East 48th 
Street, New York City. —M. A. 
Ratshesky has moved from Boston and 
is now living at 2025 Chestnut Hills 
Drive, Cleveland, O.— Rev. F. C. 
Williams has moved to Willimantic, 
Conn., where his address is 220 Valley 
Street. — E. H. Durgin, who has been 
for a number of years in Buenos Aires, 
S.A., was in Boston recently and called 
upon the Secretary. He tells us that 
his address is now Paris, France. — 
Davenport Brown and J. L. Pultz are 
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members of the executive committee of 
Pultz, Inc., engaged in general con- 
struction at 173 Milk Street, Boston. — 
Joseph Guild is a cotton merchant with 
offices at 65 Franklin Street, Boston. — 
Dr. M. H. Wentworth is living at 2 
Elm Street, Concord. — H. W. Palmer 
is a lawyer with offices at 10 State 
Street, Boston, and is now living at 
Milton, where he has purchased the 
Jaques Place, running from Randolph 
Avenue to Canton Avenue. — H. F. 
Baker, an attorney of Pittsburgh, who 
attended the June outing of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Harvard Club, has 
spent the summer at Bass Rocks, 
Gloucester. — E. P. Morse has been 
elected a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Boston City Club. 
Morse is treasurer of the Houghton & 
Dutton Company of Boston. — G. W. 
Canterbury has recently formed the 
Boston Overland Company with sales- 
rooms at 583 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, to take over the business of 
dealing in Willys-Overland and Willys- 
Knight cars. — H. C. Force, an at- 
torney of Seattle, Wash., attended the 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs in Kansas City in the spring and 
later visited Boston with his family. 
His address in Seattle is 2326 Twelfth 
Avenue, North, and his business ad- 
dress is 1212 Hoge Building, Seattle. — 
Rev. T. L. Frost is now located at 76 
West Street, Braintree. — W. B. Wheel- 
wright has removed from 88 Broad 
Street, Boston, to 270 Congress Street, 
Boston. — Stanley Cunningham is a 
manufacturing engineer. He _ has 
removed from 70 State Street to 84 
State Street, Boston. — James Law- 
rence is a member of the firm of Mc- 
Fadden, Sands & Co., cotton dealers, 
and his address is 114 Federal Street, 
Boston. — W. S. Burgess, the naval 
architect, has purchased the 18-fcot 
cutter, Bonnie Doon, and is planning an 


ocean cruise of not less than five days 
on which he will himself be master, 
cook and deckhand. — R. H. Howe, 
Jr., is head master of the new Belmont 
Hill School, Belmont. — ‘‘ Money” by 
W. T. Foster, A.M. ’04, and Waddill 
Catchings, LL.B. ’04, has been pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company 
for the Pollak Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Research. Pages, 409. This 
book discusses the uses of money both 
from an economic and a business point 
of view. — ‘The Government and 
Politics of Belgium,” by T. H. Reed, 
LL.B. ’04, Professor of Government at 
the University of Michigan. — “Life 
and Times of Alvah Crocker,” by W. B. 
Wheelwright, is a biography of Alvah 
Crocker, who was the leading citizen 
of Fitchburg for many years until his 
death in 1874. This book is privately 
printed and very handsomely _illus- 
trated. — William Frank Goad died at 
San Francisco, Cal., June 17, 1923. He 


chad been in the real estate business in 


San Francisco for many years. He 
never married. — M. G. Donk, a chem- 
ist whose business address has been 501 
Fifth Avenue, and who has been living 
at 651 West 169th Street, New York 
City, has left both of these addresses 
without communicating with the Secre- 
tary. Any information about him will 
be gratefully received by the Secretary. 


1902 
Frank M. SawTELL, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 
The Class held an informal dinner at 
the Hoosick-Whisick Club, Canton, on 
Friday, June 15. During the afternoon 
various golf matches were played on 
the club course. E. C. Williams was 
toastmaster at the dinner and R. B. 
Ogilby made the principal speech. — J. 
D. Chase’s new address is Care of 
Providence Ventilating Company, 
Providence, R.I.— G. O. Carpenter, 
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Jr., was recently elected president of 
the Lafayette Mutual Building Associ- 
ation, the oldest building and loan 
association in Missouri, founded in 
1873. — Harold Floyd is sales manager 
for G. C. A. Manufacturing Company, 
of Pittsfield. His address is P. O. Box 
1648 Pittsfield. —C. W. Hobbs has 
resigned as head of the Insurance Divi- 
sion of the Department of Banking and 
Insurance of Massachusetts, and has 
taken a position with the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance. 
His headquarters will be in New York 
City. He goes to the Council as the 
appointee and representative of the 
National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. —R. F. Hubbard's 
new address is Cazenovia, N.Y. — The 
firm of Low, Dixon & Co., of which J. 
O. Low is senior partner, have moved 
to 22 William Street, New York City. 
— W. G. Merritt (LL.B. ’03, New 
York Law School) as a counsel for the 
General Policies Committee of Anthra- 
cite Operators is the author of a series 
of five comprehensive ‘‘Statements”’ 
submitted to the United States Coal 
Commission this year. — Truman 
Michelson’s (A.M. °03; Ph.D. ’04) new 
address is Care of Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Washington, D.C. — R. B. Ogilby 
has been awarded degree of Litt.D. by 
Columbia University. — L. C. Parker’s 
new home address is 75 Aspen Avenue, 
Auburndale. —C. F. T. Seaverns’s 
new address is 1265 Asylum Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. — C. R. Stevenson’s 
new address is Care of The Stevenson 
Corporation, 19 West 44th Street, New 
York City. — W. B. Wood's business 
address is 160 State Street, Boston. 


1903 
Rocer Ernst, See. 
60 State St., Boston 
About 215 members of the Class, 
nearly evenly distributed between 
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**New England” and ‘“‘the World,”’ met 
at Westerly, R.I., at noon on June 18. 
Tom Perry, our sole representative 
from Westerly, had turned out a band 
and nearly the whole town to welcome 
us. The Class marched to the Westerly 
Club, where a speech of welcome was 
made by Tom Perry’s brother, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Special cars took us to the cool, spa- 
cious hotel overlooking the beach and 
Long Island Sound at Watch Hill, 
where after luncheon (which was. en- 
livened by a_ bright speech from 
Charlie Gilkey, our live-wire minister 
from Chicago), the fun was started by 
cutter and swimming races between 
New England and the World. The 
New England crew, inspired by cox- 
swain Sam Wolcott’s pep, won a bril- 
liant victory over McGrew’s World 
crew. New England swimmers also 
proved too fast for the World. In the 
mean time the golf and tennis experts 
were warming up on the near-by 
grounds of the Misquamicut Club for 
the serious contests of the morrow. In 
the evening New England and the 
World vied with each other, this time 
behind the footlights. New England 
put on as its first performer Miss Amy 
Lowell, Radcliffe, 03. She explained 
that as the New England members of 
Harvard 1903 had found that they were 
weak in dramatic talent, they had 
called on their Radcliffe sisters for help. 
Radcliffe was glad to furnish it, on 
condition that from now on Radcliffe 
and Harvard 1903 should hold joint 


reunions. This idea was warmly ap- 
plauded. Miss Lowell's striking re- 
semblance to E. M. Parsons was ob- 
served. Louis Pieper and Gerald 


Boardman, as Mr. Gallagher and Mr. 


Shean, quite outdid the originals. 


“Doc” Stevens gave a deliciously witty 
monologue based on material found in 
the Class Report, while Harold Read, 
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“Pete” Flagg, and Amos Little main- 
tained their reputations as minstrels. 
Dan Comins betrayed hitherto undis- 
covered talent on the harmonica. The 
World had a real printed program, 
filled with satire on Boston and 
Harvard, and ending with “ Mile- 
stones,” a clever series of allegorical 
reunions of the Class from graduation 
to the reunion of the two final survivors. 
Rumor has it that Ralph Foss was the 
author. Among the artists who per- 
formed were Foss, Wilt, Pier, Aber- 
crombie, Perry, McGrew, Field and 
Rockwell. This was the only event the 
World did not lose, no decision being 
made. On Tuesday morning the cham- 
pionship contests in golf and tennis 
took place, New England winning both. 
In golf George McDermott won the 
highest gross, with a snappy 153, while 
H. D. Grinnell made the best net score. 
The tennis is said to have resulted in 
much good net scoring, too. After 
luncheon occurred the most novel and 
worth-while event of the Reunion — a 
meeting to consider ways and means by 
which the Class might come into closer 
relations with and be of greater help to 
the College. Grenville Clark, who had 
made the arrangements for the meet- 
ing, presided. Professors L. S. Marks, 
of the Engineering School, and Ralph 
B. Perry, of the Department of Philos- 
ophy, spoke on various aspects of the 
University’s work. Professor Marks 
outlined the development of the .En- 
gineering School in the last decade, 
pointing out that the School was not 
aiming so much at numbers as quality, 
and that through the Mackay bequest 
the School was amply provided with 
funds so far as any present plans for 
development were concerned. Pro- 
fessor Perry showed the development 
of the system of instruction in the Col- 
lege since 1903, with special reference 
to the tutorial system and group exam- 


inations. He described a new plan of 
admission whereby a limited number of 
the students with the highest stands 
from selected schools could enter with- 
out examination, thereby making it 
easier than under the examination 
system for students from all parts of the 
country to attend the University. He 
also described the development of 
those Graduate Departments which 
existed when we were in College, and 
the organization and remarkable suc- 
cess of two new Departments — the 
Business School and the School of Edu- 
cation. He laid stress on the applica- 
tion in the Business School of the Law 
School’s celebrated ‘“‘case system.” 
After the addresses the meeting was 
opened for discussion. So great was the 
interest that the meeting was prolonged 
to nearly double the allotted time. It 
was urged that some effective effort be 
made to keep the Class informed as to 
the progress and needs of the Univer- 
sity. To this end the Class officers were 
directed to appoint a Committee on 
Relations with the University. Gren- 
ville Clark has been appointed chair- 
man of this committee. The appoint- 
ment of the other members will be made 
soon. After the meeting, New England 
defeated the World in baseball. In the 
evening Phil Davis showed moving 
pictures of the Class taken upon its 
arrival the day before, and of the cutter 
and swimming races — speedy work by 
the photographers. Slow movies of the 
last Harvard-Yale football game were 
also shown, and movies of Dean Briggs 
and President Eliot taken recently at 
their respective homes in Cambridge 
especially for the Class. Harry Holmes, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, gave an interesting talk on the 
work of the School. The Class Presi- 
dent made an admirable address, urging 
maintenance of the principles of equal- 
ity of opportunity and tolerance of the 
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views of others, principles upon which 
both Harvard and the country have 
been built. The Class Secretary, to 
show the value of the service to Har- 
vard which the members of the Class 
are doing by their individual service in 
the community, made a report analyz- 
ing the various fields of occupation of 
the members of the Class, illustrating 
valuable service by individual mention 
in the various groups. On Wednesday 
morning we went to Cambridge, and 
after a joint luncheon with 1913 at the 
University Boat House, we marched on 
to the field, headed by Albert Bigelow’s 
two boys, the Class Twins, carrying the 
Class Banner, under which marched 
Miss Helen Brown, the Class Baby, 
who has just completed her freshman 
year at Bryn Mawr. We watched 
Harvard overcome a 7-0 lead in the 
baseball game with Yale, culminating 
in George Owen’s famous hit in the 
ninth inning. The unanimous feeling 
was that the Reunion had been more 
fun and more worth while than any 
other the Class has held. —H. R. 
Burgess is editing the Industrial Page 
for the Cleveland Times and Com- 
mercial. — H. H. Clark writes that his 
address is Apt. 206, 610 Leavenworth 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. He has been 
in San Francisco for three years. He is 
director of advertising sales for the 
Union Lithograph Company, the larg- 
est of its kind on the Coast, with a 
plant in Los Angeles. — W. C. Henry 
announces that he has opened an office 
for the general practice of law at Room 
812, 20 South Fifteenth Street, Phila- 
delphia. — Percival Sayward has be- 
come associated with Korite Products, 
Inc., 292 Main Street, Cambridge. — 
W. S. Sugden is being mentioned as a 
likely candidate for the Progressive 
Republican nomination for Governor of 
West Virginia.— The Secretary has 
received the following changes of ad- 
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dress: Philip Davis, 29 Middlesex 
Street, Boston; G. R. Taylor, 50 East 
42d Street, New York City. — William 
Carroll Clark died at Philadelphia, May 
8, 1923. He was born in Pittsburgh, 
Aug. 7, 1881. He attended the Shady 
Side Academy in Pittsburgh, and 
entered Harvard in the spring of our 
Freshman year, taking his A.B. degree 
with the Class in 1903. Clark was 
active in college affairs, among other 
things being president of the Crimson 
and manager of the Varsity Track 
Team. He went first into the employ of 
the Carnegie Steel Company at Du- 
quesne, Pa. After three years he went 
to Telluride, Col., for gold and silver 
mining, staying there for six years, 
when he accepted a position as assist- 
ant superintendent of erection with the 
McClintic- Marshall Construction Com- 
pany, which was building the gates in 
the Panama Canal. When this work 
was completed, he returned to Rankin, 
Pa., for two years more of work as fore- 
man with the same company. In 1915 
he became shop superintendent for 
Milliken Brothers, at Staten Island. 
On March 27, 1915, he married Har- 
riett Peiser, of New York. The follow- 
ing year he was appointed purchasing 
agent and production manager of the 
S. S. White Dental Manufacturing 
Company, of Philadelphia, in their 
New York office. He remained in that 
position until his death. His wife sur- 
vives him. 


1904 
Payson Dana, Sec. 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston 
On June 20, a Class luncheon was 
held at the Harvard Club with about 
fifty members in attendance. After the 
dinner the members proceeded to the 
Harvard-Yale baseball game. On Com- 
mencement Day, June 21, the Class 
met at Thayer Hall. Lunch was served 
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at the Alumni Tent, after which the 
Class formed in the graduates’ proces- 
sion and proceeded to the Sever Quad- 
rangle. — E. C. Edson’s address is now 
53 Irving Place, New York City. Just 
at present he is manager of a play in 
New York entitled Papa Joe. He is 
signed up for next year as manager of 
the tour of Ruth St. Denis and her 
Denishawn dancers. — L. C. Doyle is a 
member of the recently organized law 
firm of Badger, Pratt, Doyle and 
Badger of 53 State Street, Boston. — 
Harold Otis is a member of the recently 
organized law firm of Miller and Otis of 
New York, the senior partner being 
ex-Governor Miller of New York. — T. 
P. Beal was elected president of the 
Second National Bank, Boston, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of his 
father. — Thorndike Howe was ap- 
pointed by Governor Cox a member of 
the special commission to study the 
question of relocating the State prison. 
—F. L. Collins has just published 
“This King Business” (Century Com- 
pany). The book contains some fas- 
cinating close-ups of royalty, on the 
throne and off. — Reverend Abbot 
Peterson sailed from New York on 
July 3 for England, where he plans to 
remain for two months attending a 
summer course of lectures at Oxford. — 
E. A. Taft sailed on the Majestic July 
14, for Cherbourg. He expects to spend 
two months in Europe. 


1905 


Lewis M. Tuornton, Sec. 
New York 

Ray Atherton is Chargé d’Affaires 
of the American Legation at Athens, 
Greece. — D. T. O'Connell has recently 
been appointed Assistant District At- 
torney of Suffolk County, Massachu- 
setts. 


1907 
Setn T. Gano, Sec. 
15 Exchange St., Boston 

R. S. Bennett's address is R.R. No. 
8, Williamstown, Ky. — F. H. Lahee, 
A.M. ’08, Ph.D. ’11, chief geologist of 
the Sun Oil Company and the Twin 
State Oil Company, has recently re- 
vised and greatly enlarged his “Field 
Geology,” published by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company of New York. — 
C. F. Kelley, Professor of Fine Arts and 
head of the Department of Fine Arts at 
Ohio State University, has been ap- 
pointed curator of Oriental Art and 
assistant to the director at the Chicago 
Art Institute. His home address is 4822 
Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, Ill., and 
his business address is The Art Insti- 
tute, Michigan Avenue, Chicago. —A 
newspaper dispatch from Leominster 
says that Stuart Bell will open there a 
boarding-school for boys next Septem- 
ber. The school will be known as Gray- 
ling Hall and will occupy a large estate 
about two miles outside the city. — 
The address of Hon. R. L. Bacon is 
Westbury, L.I., N.Y.; after December 
1, will be Care of House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. — The 
address of S. T. Stackpole, who is divi- 
sion freight agent of the Pennsylvania 
System, is 1121 First National Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich.—C.  V. 
Briggs is in the research Department of 
the Merrimac Chemical Company, 
New Boston Street, Woburn. His home 
address is 15 Idlewild Street, Allston. 
— Barton Hall is second secretary of 
the Embassy of the United States, 
Berlin, Germany. 


1909 
F. A. Harprva, Sec. 
52 Fulton St., Boston 
About fifty members of the Class 
participated in the Field Day which 
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was held at the Hoosick-Whisick Club 
in Readville on Wednesday, June 13. 
After hincheon, most of those who at- 
tended played golf, and there was also 
baseball and tennis. — The fall dinner 
in Boston will be held at the Harvard 
Club on Friday evening, Nov. 23, the 
night before the Harvard-Yale football 
game in Cambridge. — For the next 
two years, the address of C. B. Nordhoff 
will be P. O. Box 120, Papeete, Society 
Islands. — A. R. Heath’s address is 
now Woodmere, L.I., N.Y. — Willis 
Wisler is at 1332 First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
—C. J. Nourse is living at 116 East 
58th Street, New York City, and his 
law office is at 61 Broadway. 


1910 


Leon M. Litt te, Sec. 
70 Federal St., Boston 

On Monday, June 18, the Class had 
its annual picnic at the Hoosick- Whisick 
Club. About fifty men attended what 
proved to be an unusually entertaining 
day. — Five members of the Class took 
part in the recent yacht race from New 
London, Conn., to Bermuda. S. H. 
Brown on the Malabar IV (the winning 
boat), G. C. Prince on the Mary Ann, 
E. S. Brayton on his own boat, the 
Whistler, and H. Peters and L. M. 
Little on the Ladona. — The lack of 
personal items in this report is due to 
the fact that the members of the Class, 
as usual, have not notified the Secre- 
tary of any event interesting alike to 
themselves and the Class. The Secre- 
tary would like the addresses of the 
following, as recent letters addressed to 
them returned: George 
M. Hawes, Humphry, Jr., 


been 
James 


have 


Stanley W. Moultcn, Arthur R. Nield, 
Edward W. Schmitgen, John A. Star- 
buck, John L. Stewart, Frederick S. 
Spurr. 
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1918 
FRANKLIN E. Parker, Jr., Sec. 
178 East 70th St., New York City 

On June 18 a Class dinner was held 
at the Sunbeam Inn in Swampscott. 
About fifty members of the Class 
motored out from Harvard Square and 
had an enjoyable evening. —E. F. 
Rowse has left the Loomis Institute, 
Windsor, Conn. He is now living in St. 
Louis, Mo. His address is 5650 Bart- 
mer Avenue. — W. H. Toomey is with 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, 197 Clarendon Street, 
Boston; his home address is 856 Beacon 
Street, Boston. — R. C. Winton’s ad- 
dress is 601 Electric Railway Cham- 
bers, Winnipeg, Manitoba. —F. W. 
Knauth’s address, after Oct. 1, is 29 
East 9th Street, New York. — P. Mac- 
Farland’s address is 28 Sargent Street, 
Newton. — L. G. Warren’s address is 
Care of The Australian Bank, Ltd., 16 
Spring Street, Sydney, New South 
Wales. — G. R. Cogswell is in charge of 
the Harvard Review of Business Re- 
search in Schenectady, N.Y. —C. I. 
Silin sailed for France on July 5, where 
he will study at Sorbonne. His address 
will be Care of The American Univer- 
sity Union, Paris. — T. 8. Talbot's ad- 
dress is 3 Elm Street, Braintree. Talbot 
is running a chain of clothing stores. — 
C. W. Bush is in the Budget Division 
of the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company, 150 Bay Street, Jersey City, 
N.J. His home address is 28 Euclid 
Avenue, Hackensack, N.J. 


1919 

GeorceE C. Barcuay, Sec. 

5 East 78th St., New York City 
Frank Knoblock died at Mystic, 
Conn., March 2, 1923. He was born 
at New York City, June 22, 1891, the 
son of John and Catherine (Carpenter) 
Knoblock, and prepared for Harvard at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. He left col- 
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lege in 1917 and served with the Bur- 
gess Aeroplane Company at Marble- 
head. Later he joined the staff of Ly- 
brand, Ross Bros., and Montgomery, 
certified public accountants, with whom 
he remained for two years. He then 
became plant manager for the Sea Sled 
Company, manufacturers of patented 
power boats, at West Mystic, Conn. 
On May 13, 1917, he married Josephine 
Evelyn Rundle, at Hampton, N.H., 
who, together with a son, survives him. 
— James Miller Parmelee was shot 
and killed in the streets of Paris, on 
May 8, 1923, by a stray bullet from the 
revolver of a policeman who was trying 
to arrest an escaped convict. He was at 
the time, and had been for several 
years, in the cashier's department of 
the Guaranty Trust Company’s Paris 
branch. He was born at New York 
City, June 6, 1897, and was educated 
at Phillips Exeter Academy. He left 
Harvard in 1917 and drove ambulances 
on the French and Italian fronts for 
about a year, when, being refused for 
the American army, he volunteered in 
the French army. He received his dis- 
charge in May, 1919, with the rank of 
second lieutenant. — Bennett Wells 
died at Boston, June 19, 1923. He was 
born at Cambridge, Nov. 16, 1894, the 
son of Herbert Clifford and Amy 
Celinea (Bullard) Wells, and prepared 
for college at the Cambridge Latin 
School. At the time of his death he was 
sales manager of the Robertson Paper 
Company, of Montville, Conn., and 
lived at New London, Conn. Before 
entering college he was in the shoe 
business, to which he returned after 
the war for a time. During the war he 
served in the French army from April 
to September, 1917, when he entered 
the American service, being commis- 
sioned a first lieutenant in the air service. 
He took part in the Chateau-Thierry 
and Meuse-Argonne offensives. He re- 


turned to college after the war and took 
a degree. — N. R. Cutler’s address is 14 
Fulton Street, Boston. — Julius David- 
son has left Minneapolis and his ad- 
dress now is 416 Hudson Street, 
Hoboken, N.J.—J. D. Flaherty is 
with W. A. Harriman & Co., 39 Broad- 


way, New York City. — The address of 
R. H. Hammond is 15,800 Euclid Av- 
enue, Cleveland, O. — Percival Jones’s 


address is 153 Lafayette Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. — J. P. McElroy also 
lives in Brooklyn, at 32a Hampton 
Place. —H. W. O'Neill's address is 
205 Bank Street, Fall River. — A. L. 
Skinner’s address is 40 Peterboro 
Street, Boston. — B. N. Suravitz is a 
physician and is working at the Phila- 
delphia General Hospital, Philadelphia. 
—J. H. White, Jr.’s, address is 128 
West 12th Street, New York City. 


1923 
Brapiey D. Nasu, See. 
70 Hyslop Road, Brookline 

Addresses and probable occupations: 
Paul Allen, Jr., 59 W. 49th St., New 
York City, teaching; T. B. Allen, 39 
Holyoke St., Cambridge, New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Co.; Charles 
Angoff, 37 Standish St., Dorchester, 
journalism; S. C. Badger, 435 Marl- 
borough St., Boston; E. G. Bagley, 53 
William St., Worcester, oil business; H. 
G. Balch, 109 Moss Hill Road, Jamaica 
Plain; K. W. Baker, 72 Palfrey Road, 
Belmont, business; Harris Barber, 252 
Pawtucket St., Lowell, engineering; E. 
A. Barrell, Jr., 371 County St., New 
Bedford, music; B. M. Baruch, Jr., 6 
W. 52d St., New York City, industrial 
processes; C. P. Berolzheimer, 125 W. 
79th St., New York City; M. A. Best, 
Evanston, IIl., journalism; M. B. 
Bohm, 60 Summit Ave., Bronxville, 
N.Y.; Geoffrey Bolton, Pound Hill 
Place, Shirley, law; R. F. Bradford, 
220 Beacon St., Boston, law; Robert 
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Brandt, 15 Zamora St., Jamaica Plain, 
Harvard Engineering School; P. R. 
Brown, 184 Windsor Road, Waban, 
teaching; P. W. Butman, 53 Windsor 
Road, Brookline; J. M. Cabot, 16 High- 
land St., Cambridge, is going to Oxford 
for two years; T. D. Cairns, 14 Law- 
rence St., Chelsea, Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences; R. H. Chrisman, 
Mapleton, Ia., law; W. H. Churchill, 17 
Canton Ave., Milton, business; R. E. 
Clark, 2562 Scottwood Ave., Toledo, 
O.; W. M. Clark, 83 Russett Road, 
West Roxbury, teaching; W. R. Cole, 
Jr., 25 Carver St., Cambridge, busi- 
ness; C. K. Cummings, Jr., 6 Joy St., 
Boston, law; W. G. Cutter, 37 Linnean 
St., Cambridge; R. F. Doolittle, 164 
22d St., Jackson Heights, L.I., N.Y., 
law; M. I. Douthib, Petersham, teach- 
ing; G. C. Eaton, 80 Vandeventer 
Place, St. Louis, Mo., mechanical en- 
gineering; J. B. Edmands, 18 W. 11th 
St., New York City, teaching; R. S. 
Fanning, 845 Oak St., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., law — after degree at Chicago; 
E. G. Fay, Belmont Hill School, Bel- 
mont, teaching; Frederick Flather, 68 
Mansur St., Lowell, manufacturing; G. 
W. Flickinger, 174 Morris Ave., Buf- 
falo, N.Y., grocery chain stores; R. S. 
Flinn, Prescott, Ariz., medicine; J. G. 
Flint, 7 Brimmer St., Boston, Stone & 
Webster, Inc., Boston; J. M. Forbes, 
280 Adams St., Milton, business; F. S. 
Friedman, 1 Gannett St., Roxbury, 
education; W. J. Gallivan, 772 Fourth 
St., South Boston; G. E. Giles, 359 
South Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
banking; A. H. Gordon, 28 Alton Place, 
Brookline, School of Business Adminis- 
tration; Alfred Gregory, 1 Rena St., 
Allston; R. M. Grogan, 416 N. Main 
St., Herkimer, N.Y., business; G. C. 
Guild, 33 Landseer St., West Roxbury, 
Lockwood, Greene & Co.; T. S. Haning- 
ton, 360 Gilpin St., Denver, Colo., 
banking; L. G. Hill, Franklin, mining 
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geology; W. M. Houghton, Chestnut 
Hill, Engineering School; J. C. Hover, 
421 North Madriver, ‘Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, law; C. E. Huson, 107 Ammond 
St., Syracuse, N.Y., business; D. H. 
Kerr, 67 Carlton St., Brookline, insur- 
ance; Walter Koenig, Jr., 45 Smith St., 
Paterson, N.J., graduate work; Ben- 
jamin Kroff, 385 Warren St., Roxbury; 
P. B. Kunhardt, North Andover, 
woolen manufacture; R. S. Ladd, St. 
Johnsbury Vt., teaching; F. G. Lee, 
Jr., 325 West End Ave., New York 
City, finance; B. K. Little, 27 Chestnut 
St., Salem, Unitarian ministry; Sher- 
idan Logan, 1906 North 22d St., St. 
Joseph, Mo.; J. N. Macy, Scarborough- 
on-Hudson; H. L. Marcoux, 509 40th 
St., Milwaukee, Wis., instructor in 
English; G. L. Mattheson, 1089 Dix- 
well Ave., New Haven, Conn., the- 
atrical business; M. L. McElroy, 6100 
Prentice St., Cincinnati, O.; C. P. 
Merlino, 780 Beacon St., Boston, 
teaching; H. S. Morgan, 23 Wall St., 
New York City, banking; Arthur Mos- 
kowitz, 10 Wayne St., Roxbury, 
Harvard Law School; R. T. Murphy, 
37 Woodford St., Dorchester, business; 
D. S. Muzzy, Jr., 492 Van Cortlandt 
Pk. Ave., Yonkers, N.Y.; B. D. Nash, 
70 Hyslop Road, Brookline, banking; 
E. A. Norman, 630 Park Ave., New 
York City; T. F. Oakes, 580 Park Ave., 
New York City; T. R. Olive, 721 E. 
46th St., Indianapolis, Ind., industrial 
chemistry; J. B. Paine, Jr., Weston, 
School of Business Administration; 
John Pallo, 24 Cross St., Westfield; 
Wilson Palmer, 63 Lombard St., New- 
ton, Harvard Engineering School; H. B. 
Park, Chelmsford, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.; D. S. Parker, 8 
Craigie Circle, Cambridge, woolen 
industry; Harry Peck, 20 Page St., 
Dorchester; W. H. Perry, Jr., 13,995 
Lake Ave., Lakewood, O., Harvard 
Medical School; Howard Phillips, 130 
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Lucerne Circle, Orlando, Fla., orange 
grower; F. S. Pollak, 301 W. 91st St., 
New York City, law; H. S. Poole, Otis 
Hill Road, Hingham, broker; H. L. 
Pratt, Jr., Glen Cove, L.I., N.Y., oil; 
E. O. Pride, 9 Browning Road, Somer- 
ville, accounting; Knight Prophett, 107 
Bedford St., Bridgewater, teacher of 
music and French; D. D. Reidy, Jr., 
Shadowlawn, Winsted, Conn., Medical 
School; L. R. Ring, 1619 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge, teacher of 
music; J. M. Robeson, Bogota, Tenn., 
journalism; S. B. Robinson, Jr., ‘‘ Mast 
Head,” Intervale, N.H., foreign trade, 
after two years in the Business School; 
J. J. Sack, 1065 Morris Ave., Bronx, 
New York City, teaching; C. C. Saw- 
tell, Highwood Farm, Amenia, N.Y., 
banking; J. B. Sears, 38 Ward St., Nor- 
wich, Conn., medicine; M. F. Scher- 
man, 291 W. Market St., Akron, O.; 
W. S. Smith, Concord, chemistry; W. 
L. Smyser, Elkins Park, Pa., Graduate 
School; L. G. Strauss, Flora Villa 
Hotel, Avondale, Cincinnati, O., real 
estate and finance; J. M. Thompson, 
1478 St. James Court, Louisville, Ky.; 
Norman Tishman, 280 Madison Ave., 
New York City, building and real 
estate; George Turitz, 3850 Amundsen 
Ave., New York City, laundry business; 
D. N. Wainhouse, 17 Grafton St., 
Quincy, law; R. K. Webel, 198 Brad- 
ford St., Brooklyn, N.Y.; E. S. Web- 
ster, Jr., Chestnut Hill, Stone & Web- 
ster, Inc.; Robert Weinberg, 2211 
Broadway, New York City; W. H. 
Wells, 50 Watchang Ave., Upper Mont- 
clair, N.J., journalism; John Wilkie, 
16 W. 12th St., New. York City, law; 
J. B. Williams, 34 Evergreen Ave., 
Hartford, Conn., business; E. C. Wil- 
son, 9 Chapel St., Gloucester, business; 
Robert Worthington, 90 Maple Place, 
Dedham, Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences; Jeffries Wyman, Jr., 31 Haw- 
thorn St., Cambridge, physiology; L. B. 


Young, 1273 Pacific St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y., ministry. 


NON-ACADE MIC 


Law School 

1923. Walter Adler, 35 Halsey St., 
Providence, R.I.; M. H. Avery, Lubec, 
Me.; J. R. Bartals, 2117 Lake Monte- 
bello Terr., Baltimore, Md.; J. S. Bel- 
ford, Reno, Nev.; J. M. Berkowitz, 
1025 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md.; 
M. A. Braswell, Whitakers, N.C.; W. J. 
Brockelbank, University of Alabama, 
University, Ala., teaching law; L. I. 
Bunis, 88 N. Main St., Geneva, N.Y.; 
W. M. Burse, 85 Gainsborough St., 
Boston, with Lyne, Woodworth & 
Evarts; S. M. Coombs, Jr., 43 Fayette 
St., Bridgeton, N.J.; J. H. Cunningham, 
3442 Brookline: Ave., Clifton, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; H. W. Dail, 21 High St., 
Cambridge, Md.; W. E. Daniell, Box 
1439, Pensacola, Fla.; Abraham Dan- 
iels, 43 Mechanic St., Hoosick Falls, 
N.Y.; F. M. Davenport, Jr., Clinton, 
N.Y., practice of law, New York City; 
S. B. Dicker, 411 College Ave., Ithaca, 
N.Y.; A. B. Dunne, care of Morrison, 
Dunne & Brobeck, Crocker Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal.; G. L. Eynon, 7150 
Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. M. 
Fairfield, Carthage, Mo.; S. C. Frost, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; D. M. Gilmore, 50 
Thorn St., Sewickley, Pa.; R. B. Greer, 
Johnstown, Pa.; D. M. Gregory, Green- 
wood Terrace, Berkeley, Cal.; H. L. 
Hall, Amherst, Ohio; Stuart Hedden, 
85 St. Paul Ave., Newark, N.J.; H. H. 
Hewitt, Jr., 641 2d St., Williamsburg, 
Pa.; C. E. Holley, 977 Everett St., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; C. H. Houston, 1314 V 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C., teaching 
law; R. F. Jackson, 1421 Ridley Ave., 
Chester, Pa.; W. W. Johnson, Galva, 
Ill.; K. B. Keating, Lima, N.Y.; E. S. 
King, Netcong, N.J.; J. R. Lauer, 1217 
Gibson St., Scranton, Pa.; H. I. Lip- 
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nitz, Latrobe, Pa.; R. K. McWilliams, 
96 Prescott St., Cambridge; B. DeH, 
Meyer, Brillion, Wis.; W. V. Moriarty, 
32 Armstrong Ave., Providence, R.I.; 
H. W. Newman, Jr., 6007 St. Charles 
Ave., New Orleans, La.; R. L. Olson, 
1045 W. 35 PI., Los Angeles, Cal.; O. K. 
Patton, State House, Des Moines, Ia.; 
C. E. Piety, 505 Swan St., Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Mallon Pitney, Jr., 1763 R St., 
Washington, D.C.; J. P. Pollard, 2305 
Commonwealth Ave., Chicago, IIL; 
F. H. Robinson, 1220 Penobscot Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich.; W. J. Robinson, 18 
East 8th St., Erie, Pa., general insur- 
ance business; Adolph Schimel, 86 E. 
109th St., New York, N.Y.; M. P. 
Sharp, Madison, Wis.; W. H. Sibley, 
305 Kennesaw Ave., Marietta, Ga.; N. 
H. Smith, Green Bay, Wis.; M. B. 
Tate, Jr., 218 North Second St., Harris- 
burg, Pa.; T. G. Tiebout, 680 St. 
Mark’s Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y.; P. E. 
Troy, 19 Green St., Melrose; M. G. 
Twyman, Miami, Fla.; Rolf Ueland, 
Calhoon Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.; E. 
L. Wingert, Madison, Wis. 


Medical School 

1923. W. P. Armstrong, Jr., 824 S. 
6th St., Springfield, Ill.; M. H. Atkin- 
son, Canajoharie, N.Y.; Philip Batchel- 
der, Durham, N.H.; G. G. Bemis, Box 
42, Riverton, Wyo., surgical interne, 
Bellevue Hospital, New York City; A. 
P. Benedict, Worcester City Hospital, 
Worcester; C. E. Bird, 935 Ocean 
Blvd., La Jolla, Cal., surgical interne, 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston; 
Frederick Bullwinkel, 473 Park St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Garnett Cheney, 33 
Spruce St., San Francisco, Cal.; T. D. 
Christian, Jr., Lynchburg, Va.; Burton 
Clark, Jr., Oshkosh, Wis.; A. L. Davis, 
Springvale, Me., interne in surgery, 
Boston City Hospital; W. P. Davis, 120 
So. 4th St., Sterling, Colo., Rhode 


Island General Hospital, Providence, 
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R.I.; B. R. Dysart, 1502 E. Broadway, 
Columbia, Mo., surgical interne, Belle- 
vue Hospital, New York City; J. J. 
Garman, 1805 E. Yandell Blvd., El 
Paso, Tex.; John Huston, Richland 
Center, Wis.; H. C. Lapp, 2619 Victor 
St., Kansas City, Mo.; J. M. Lyon, 34 
States Ave., Atlantic City, N.J., house 
officer, Presbyterian Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; J. D. McCarthy, 112 
Myrtle Ave., Fitchburg; W. S. Mce- 
Clellon, Hamilton, N.Y., medical house 


officer, Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Boston; C. H. Neuswanger, 


Greely, Colo.; E. D. Reynolds, 4 War- 
ren St., Danvers; G. C. Schauffler, 
Highland Park, Ill.; E. G. Seybold, 
Forest Junction, Wis.; J. G. Simmons, 
City Hospital, Worcester; Millard 
Smith, 515 Bigelow St., Peoria, IIl., 
medical research; P. E. Spangler, Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, Boston; 
F. G. Thompson, Jr., 825 Charles St., 
St. Joseph, Mo.; A. M. Walker, Stock- 
bridge; W. B. Whiting, Summit, N.J. 

1922. A. B. Quosser, after complet- 
ing a year’s internship at Cincinnati, 
has gone into general practice of medi- 
cine at 533 6th St., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Theological School 

1923. J. B. Bernardin, 42 Janssen 
Place, Kansas City, Mo.; P. A. Cullens, 
Foxboro; Merrill Faulk, 112 E. Fair- 
child St., Danville, Ill.; Sigurd Fjaer, 
Hamar, Norway; L. H. R. Hass, Ameri- 
can Baptist’ Mission, Swatow, South 
China; D. R. Haupt, St. Paul, Minn.; 
C. E. Hellens, Fall River; F. W. Hois- 
ington, Dodgeville, Wis.; F. O. Holmes, 
39 Dana St., ‘Cambridge, minister, 
Harvard Street Unitarian Church; W. 
B. Jerge, Gosport, N.Y.; J. D. Kettelle, 
Salisbury; J. S. Light, 68 Bernard St., 
Dorchester Center; R. H. Pfeiffer, 82 
Larch Road, Cambridge, instructor; 
C. E. Pickett, 306 College Ave., Rich- 
mond, Ind., teacher; R. G. Preston, 
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Bennington Road, Lexington; R. J. 
Roible, 1935 West Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky., religious work; J. N. Seven- 
ster, Kollum, Netherlarfds, student 
next year at Leyden University; 
Harold Ziuk, Roswell, N.M. 


Dental School 
1923. P. E. Boyle, 30 Logan Ave., 
Medford; D. H. Cohen, 109 Florence 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y.; J. J. Monahan, 52 
Corona St., Dorchester; R. E. Morse, 
Madison, Me. 


School of Architecture 


1923. H. H. Creighton, 8 Creighton 
Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. 


School of Landscape Architecture 


1923. O. L. Christman, 504 Walnut 
St., Pottstown, Pa.; J. E. Pulver, 315 
East Second St., Fairmont, Minn., city 
planning; Bradford Williams, 589 Cali- 
fornia St., Newtonville. 


School of Business Administration 

1923. J. C. Baker, Everett, Pa., 
Bureau of Business Research, Harvard 
University; W. L. Baive, Waco, Tex., 
investment banking; J. C. Bancroft, 
7 East Ave., Ithaca, N.Y., business; 
K. S. Boardman, Bureau of Business 
Research, Lawrence Hall, Cambridge; 
W. G. Bottimore, Tazewell, Va., ac- 
countant; C. C. Bowen, 1426 S. El 
Dorado St., Stockton, Cal., accountant; 
W. A. Brown, Box 275, Frederick, Md., 
investment banking; E. H. DeHority, 
Elwood, Ind., banking; C. R. Eagle, 88 
Prall St., Pontiac, Mich., supply 
officer, U.S. Navy; Berkeley Gaynor, 
1622 6th Ave., Des Moines, Ia., Bureau 
of Business Research; C. A. Glover, 
Selma, Cal., Sheldon Fellowship in 
Europe; Leon Goldberg, 13 Kirk St., 
Providence, R.I.; investment banking; 
E. L. Gulledge, Mendenhall, Miss., 
lumbering; J. M. Halle, 2222 Callow 


Ave., Baltimore, Md., accountant; J. G. 
Heathcote, Hanford, Cal., mercantile 
business, Los Angeles, Cal.; W. A. 
Hosmer, Bergen, N.Y., professor of 
applied economics, Hobart College, 
Geneva, N.Y.; F. G. Howard, Freder- 
ick, Md., investment banking; A. M. 
James, Mitchell, Ind., salesman, Com- 
mittee in Economic Research, Harvard 
University; R. N. Johnson, 78 Dalton 
Rd., Newton Center, business; T. A. 
Johnson, 123 Winthrop St., Winthrop, 
hardware; F. G. Link, 226 South- 
ampton St., Buffalo, N.Y., industrial 
management; C. W. Meyers, 257 East 
Ave., New Philadelphia, Ohio, in- 
dustrial engineer; J. T. Moll, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., investments; H. R. Mos- 
ser, 436 Aldine Ave., Chicago, IIL, 
investment banking; L. W. Munro, 97 
Saratoga Ave., Cohoes, N.Y., A. W. 
Shaw & Co., advertising manager, 
Harvard Business Review; E. G. Plow- 
man, 99 Garden St., Cambridge, re- 
search in economics; R. A. Roberts, 
925 Washington Ave., Racine, Wis., 
retailing-merchandiser, instructor in 
business courses; W. C. Rugg, 17 
Centre St., Watertown, Bureau of 
Business Research; D. B. Smith, 25 
Woodward St., Newton Highlands, 
instructor, Business School; L. W. 
Steere, Claremont, Cal.; H. T. Stock, 
90 Josephine Ave., Detroit, Mich., 
general insurance; T. C. Streibert, 610 
Madison Ave., Albany, N.Y., Bureau 
of Business Research; J. A. Taft, 31 
Perkins Hall, Cambridge; M. D. Tay- 
lor, Lawrence Hall, Cambridge, Bureau 
of Business Research; C. P. Tenneson, 
7 Wellington Apts., Fargo, N.D., 
banker; R. R. Thompson, 6818 Wind- 
sor Ave., Berwyn, IIl., investment 
banking, Dillon, Read & Co., New 
York City; H. S. Towne, 1021 North- 
ampton St., Holyoke, National Blank 
Book Co. 














School of Education 

1923. W. T. Aiken, Newtown, Conn., 
teaching; T. E. Benner, Auburn, Ala., 
dean, School of Education, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute; E. F. Birckhead, 
Winchester, Ky., Superintendent of 
Schools; G. P. Carl, 34 E. Baltimore St., 
Greencastle, Pa., professional educa- 
tion; Psyche Cattill, Garrison-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.; Dora E. Clexton, 86 
Elm Hill Ave., Roxbury, kindergarten 
teacher, Merrill School, Cambridge; 
A. H. Delano, 14 Welles Ave., Dor- 
chester, teaching Boston English High 
School; E. H. Fixley, Box 395, Denison, 
Tex., associate professor of education, 
Southeastern State Teachers’ College, 
Durant, Okla.; T. F. Garner, 2 Avon 
St., Cambridge, dean, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston; Eleanor T. Glueck, 
1828 Topping Ave., New York, N.Y., 
social service work; R. E. Keller, 121 
Broad St., New London, Conn., teach- 
ing; H. F. Latshaw, Chapel Hill, N.C., 
teaching psychology; A. W. Leighton, 
159 Mill St., Abington, ass’t professor 
of graphics, Tufts College; C. H. 
Margendahl, 75 Lowell Ave., Newton- 
ville, instructor in mathematics, New- 
ton High School; E. R. Mosher, Chapel 
Hill, N.C., professor of education, 
University of North Carolina; A. F. 
Payne, Room 217, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y.; 
W. F. Pollard, Jr., 38 Beach St., 
Revere, teaching; Lucy M. Prescott, 
15 Russell St., Arlington, teaching; 
Lucy F. Sanderson, 29 Otis St., Water- 
town, teaching; P. A. Saunders, 231 
Albion St., Wakefield, teaching; C. D. 
Smith, 316 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
dean, Northeastern University; C. W. 
Smith, 17 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, teaching; G. H. Smith, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., pro- 
fessor of sociology; Mary Toland, 14 
Circuit Road, Dedham, teaching; C. H. 
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Woodbury, High School, Melrose, 


submaster. 


Engineering School 


1923. W. H. Bowker, 322 Harvard 
St., Brookline, New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.; J. L. Corcoran, 30 
Perry St., Brookline, mechanical en- 
gineer; L. B. Curtis, 60 College St., 
New Haven, Conn., ass’t engineer, 
electrical department, N.Y., N.H., & 
Hartford R.R.; F. L. Donaher, 83 
Chestnut St., Everett; D. W. Evans, 
422 Park Ave., Camp Hill, Pa., elec- 
trical engineer; E. D. Haigler, 51 
Franklin St., Watertown, electrical 
engineer; Rai Hattori, 428 Turner St., 
Los Angeles, Cal., engineer, in Japan; 
Porter Hurd, 39 Aldwuth St., Jamaica 
Plain, sanitary engineer; F. E. La 
Canza, 26 Hastings St., Cambridge, 
electrical engineer; C. S. Levenson, 52 
Devon St., Dorchester, electrical en- 
gineer; W. H. Means, 19 Hillside Ave., 
Winchester; E. P. Nelson, Waterloo, 
Ia., electrical engineer; J. R. Pattee, 
154 W. 57th St., New York, N.Y., 
radio engineer; K. N. Reardon, 15 
Sunnyside St., Boston, electrical en- 
gineer; Alexis de Tarnowsky, 2719 
Pine Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl., civil 
engineer; B. Willman, 285 Rimenon 
Ave., Springfield, electrical engineer. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

1923. C. F. H. Allen, 45 Mt. Vernon 
St., Arlington, teacher in a college; T. 
S. Anderson, Hanover, N.H., teaching; 
H. M. Baer, 350 Graham St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., teaching; J. S. Barss, Wind- 
sor, Conn., chemist; K. W. Bigelow, 
1306 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
tutor in economics, Harvard College; 
E. H. Booth, Hanover, N.H., instructor 
in English, Dartmouth College; C. F. 
Bowes, 510 Guipool Road, Halifax, 
U.S., Can., journalism; C. F. Bowles, 
606 Juliana St., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
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instructor in mathematics, State School 
of Mines, Rapid City, S.D.; K. I. 
Brown, 1200 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, teaching; D. D. Cameron, 
Box 508, Amherst, N.S., Can., in- 
structor in Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. F. Car- 
penter, 11 Jarvis St., Cambridge, Lick 
Observatory Fellow, University of 
California, Lick Observatory, Mt. 
Hamilton, Cal.; H. M. Chadwell, 18 
Hillside Ave., Amesbury, teacher or 
research chemist; A. J. Cook, 11,607 
125th St., Edmonton, Can.; H. B. 
Cutler, 124 Bedford St., Boston, chem- 
ist; Maurice DeKeven, 1340 Inde- 
pendence Boulevard, Chicago, IIl., in- 
structor in English; J. R. Derby, 137 
Fresh Pond Parkway, Cambridge; P. H. 
Doney, 1216 State St., Salem, Ore., 
ministry; M. J. Dorcas, Atlanta, Ga., 
chemist; R. B. Dow, Contoocook, N.H., 
instructor, New York University; F. D. 
Fogg, Jr., 3127 Granada Ave., San 
Diego, Cal., instructor, Northwestern 
University; L. F. Fieser, 43 Linnean 
St., Cambridge, chemistry; R. S. 
Fletcher, Forestville, N.Y.; C. A. 
Garobedian, 84 Maxwell St., Dorches- 
ter Center, Parker Fellow, studying 
mathematics in Paris; C. S. Gardner, 
148 Highland Ave., Newtonville; R. M. 
Geer, 1655 Boulevard, West Hartford, 
Conn., teaching; P. B. Gove, 7 So. 
State St., Concord, N.H., teaching; E. 
B. Graves, 2304 Madison Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa., college professor; W. 
K. Greene, Macon, Ga., dean and head 
of the department of English, Wesleyan 
College; F. T. Tucker, Jr., 3420 Hamil- 
ton St., Philadelphia, Pa., research in 
chemistry at Harvard; E. B. Ham, 3 
Bath St., Brunswick, Me., Rhodes 
Scholar at Oxford; M. T. Henick, 
Ithaca, N.Y., teaching; R. M. S. 
Heffner, 128 W. Sandusky Ave., Belle- 
fontaine, O., instructor in German, 
Harvard College; M. B. Hexter, 25 


~ 


Tremont St., Boston, social work; R. E. 
Hoopie, 277 Brooklyn Ave., Brooklyn, 
N.Y., teaching; H. L. Hoskins, 20 Hills- 
dale Road, Medford Hillside, assistant 
professor of history, Tufts College; G. 
E. Howe, 409 So. Union St., Bailington, 
Vt., continued study or journalism; S. 
Y. Livingston Hu, care of C. I. M., Ank- 
ing, China, business or government 
work;C. P. Hulbert,77 Addington Road, 
Brookline, teacher of history; J. H. 
Jackson, 269 Huron Ave., Cambridge, 
teaching; G. E. Johnson, 65 Sacramento 
St., Cambridge, teaching; L. W. Jones, 
109 Front St., Schenectady, N.Y., 
college teaching in the classics; C. S. 
Joslyn, 33 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, 
teaching; Milo Kimball, 525 Boylston 
St., Boston, assistant professor of 
Economics, Boston University; T. M. 
Kodding, 716 Whitney Ave., Wilkin- 
burg, Pa., diplomacy; J. T. Krumpel- 
mann, 1230 Harmony St., New Orleans, 
La., instructor in German, Harvard 
University; L. F. Lea, Victoria, P.E.I., 
Can., chemist; Yu-Wan Liu, Chinese 
Educational Mission, Washington, 
D.C., teaching; E. L. Marion, Fayette, 
Mo., teaching; W. H. McCarter, Han- 
over, N.H., studying at the Sorbonne; 
J. F. McCoy, 341 Newton Ave., Sussex, 
N.J., instructor in German, New York 
University; C. A. Mendum, 22 Wood- 
ville St., Boston 19, instructor in 
English, University of Maine; J. C. 
Meyer, Sterling, O., instructor in his- 
tory, Western Reserve University; H. 
E. Miller, Oakland Road, Sharon, 
college teaching; J. P. Mitchell, Jr., 
Maple St., Sterling, teaching; R. S. 
Newdick, 415 So. Ohio Ave., Columbus, 
O., college professor; G. H. Nicholson, 
Crapand, P.E.I., Can., teaching; W. E. 
Palmer, 272 Mill St., Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., graduate study; L. M. Pearson, 
Swarthmore, Pa., teaching; A. W. 
Pinger, Fallon, Nev., geologist, Empire 
Line Co., Colo.; C. P. Poole, 2 Clin- 
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ton St., Cambridge, teaching; H. T. 
Potts, 316 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Y.M.C.A. secretary; W. T. Richards, 
15 Follen St., Cambridge, research and 
teaching; Benjamin Rosenbaum, 1001 
W. 3d St., Des Moines, Ia., poet; G. H. 
Rupp, 13 Brown St., Norristown, Pa., 
college teaching; W. A. Shimer, 9 Ken- 
berma Road, Dorchester, teaching; A. 
W. Sloan, 901 W. Green St., Urbana, 
Ill.; Frederick Smith, Meredith, N.H., 
Superintendent American School Foun- 
dation, Mexico City, Mexico; J. H. 
Smith, 127 S. Walnut St., West Ches- 
ter, Pa., teacher of English of college 
grade; L. R. Smith, 42 Second St., 
Willoughby, O., teaching English litera- 
ture; R. M. Smith, 7 Conant Hall, 
Cambridge; M. T. B. Spalding, 76 
Kirkland St., Cambridge, teacher of 
history; E. W. Spaulding, 54 Academy 
St., Arlington, teaching; H. W. Stark- 
weather, 24 Prescott St., Cambridge, 
instructor in chemistry, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Marcelo Tangeo, Manila, P.I., 
teaching; G. N. Tanikawa, Hiroshima, 
Japan; W. E. Vail, Forest Hill, Md., 
research chemist, industrial; E. C. 
Van Keuren, Savona, N.Y., instructor 
in English; O. S. Wagner, 22 Mason 
St., Salem, teaching; F. S. Walls, 
Northboro, student at University of 
Toulouse, France; A. W. Waters, 23 
Conant Hall, Cambridge, lawyer (re- 
tired), legal domicile, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; C. C. Webster, 2315 North Ave., 
Richmond, Va., teaching; R. H. Wells, 
315 N. 24th St., Quincy, IIl., college 
teacher; R. H. Wetmore, P. O. Box 
597, Yarmouth, N.S., Can., teaching; 
F. C. Whidden, Y.M.C.A., Lawrence, 
chemist, Pacific Mills, Lawrence; Brad- 
ford Willard, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R.I., instructor in geology and 
paleontology; G. W. Williamson, 327 
N. Serrano Ave., Los Angeles, Cal., 
college teaching; R. E.. S. Williamson, 
care of Adjutant General, U.S. Army, 
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Washington, D.C., army officer; F. W. 
Winters, Limenburg, N.S., Can., teach- 
ing; O. C. Woolput, Hood River, Ore., 
research work, biophysics; K. S. 
Wyatt, Wilmot, Arma Co., N.S., Can., 
chemical research. 

A.M. 1918. D.C. Hyde is now pro- 
fessor of Economics at Keio Univer- 
sity, Tokyo, Japan. The following 
extracts from his journal for May 18- 
20, 1923, give an interesting glimpse of 
Japanese life: 


My first incursion into the Japanese countryside 
took me to Maebashi, the centre of the Japanese 
silk spinning industry, situated about five hours 
journey from Tokyo. 

Our train left Ueno Station at 2.20 and entered 
an agricultural district. On both sides of the track 
were well-kept farms with their well-advanced crop 
of grain and vegetables, their mulberry groves and 
their orchards. The green of the grass and foliage 
seemed to invite comparison with that of the Emer- 
ald Isle. The straw-thatched houses with their slop- 
ing roofs half hidden by the trees were quaint addi- 
tions to the natural landscape: but the numerous 
villages did not present the attractions of the open 
country with its many different phases; the well- 
kept gardens, the tools of biblical simplicity, the 
cultivated land that showed by its appearance that 
labour is certainly not the limiting factor in Japa- 
nese agriculture. 

At 6.10 our train pulled into my destination, and 
I was saved from being carried on by the opportune 
arrival of my host, the Reverend Aaron Downs of 
the Station. The kuruma ride to his house took us 
through Maebashi. One could not help noticing the 
streams and canals that running at the side of vari- 
ous streets furnished power to the many water 
wheels that run machinery for household industry. 

The Mission Compound seemed to be a piece of 
New England moved bodily to Japan: the houses, 
lawns and the hearty welcome all reminded me of 
that hospitable country. 

Eight o’clock Saturday morning found my host 
and myself the recipients of a courteous reception at 
the Kosuisha Silk Spinning Mills. Under the guid- 
ance of two of the company officials we were able to 
visit every part of the two units of the establish- 
ment. We first went to the rooms where the cocoons 
were unreeled after the worm within them had previ- 
ously been killed by being thoroughly baked. The 
cocoons were placed in wire baskets on a revolving 
belt that passes through water at a temperature of 
250 degrees of Fahrenheit to a row of women who 
placed them, for unreeling, in water at 120 degrees, 
It was interesting to watch the process of the ob- 
taining of the first thread; the skilful way in which 
the women took the cocoon out of the bubbling 
water, unreeled the silk and fed it to a spindle. This 
first thread was then taken to the spinning room 
where it was spun into thread of various thicknesses 
and qualities. Some of the yarns were golden in 
colour; the majority were pure white. We were in- 
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terested in the dextrous manner in which the opera- 
tives carried out the processes of the making of 
skeins and packing for export. We were told that 
most of the product of the mill was sent to America. 

The employees were mostly women. Those in tLe 
unreeling rooms were obliged to work in a very 
warm atmosphere, but the presence of charcoal 
braziers seemed to indicate that they do not suffer 
excessively from the heat. The people in the spin- 
ning rooms worked under better conditions, and re- 
ceived more pay because their tasks required more 
skill. The average wage of the women is thirty yen 
a month with board and lodging: the sum does not 
appear to be large but it is coveted by the country 
girls that are eager to enter into this type of em- 
ployment. The work day lasts from 6 a.m. to 6 
pM. but there are frequent rest periods and the 
automatic machines are not operated so as to force 
the workers’ pace. Most of the girls seemed to be 
able to take a few seconds rest between tke several 
motions of their task. Steadiness and deliberate 
motion seemed to characterize the work. 

The action of our guides in taking us through the 
sleeping and living quarters of tkeir 700 women 
workers gave us an idea of their living conditions. 
The whole establishment, work-rooms as well as the 
others, was kept very clean. Before we entered we 
were obliged to place covers over our boots. From 
the factory we entered a large hall that was used as 
a recreation room, and we were told that entertain- 
ment was often furnished the workers there. The 
sleeping rooms each held twelve girls who were not 
crowded as much as some of the scholars at some of 
the boarding schools of the country. The washing 
facilities seemed to be ample and an enormous bath- 
room indicated that a national custom had been 
taken over and adopted by modern industry. We 
have been told that this plant is considered to be 
one of the best in the country, and we are disposed 
to believe the report. 

From the factory we proceeded to the Boys’ 
Normal School where the primary teachers of the 
Prefecture are trained. No sooner had we entered 
the playground than a professor spoke to us and 
brought us to meet the Director who conducted us 
over his institution. The buildings were arranged 
into quadrangles with gardens between them, and 
the result was excellent. We visited the boys’ 
dormitories and their study rooms, the classes and 
the laboratories. I was interested in hearing a sing- 
ing class practicing an old Japanese air that re- 
minded me of a Gregorian chaunt. We watched 
several of the pupils at their practice teaching, and 
in one room we found a group of young girls scrub- 
bing the floor. They seemed to be having a fine 
time and to enjoy the change from recitations. 

There are two Government experimental stations 
at Maebashi. At the silk center we were shewn the 
various types of domestic and imported worms feed- 
ing on the mulberry leaves. Some of them were 
about ready to spin, but none had made their co- 
coons. The experts were experimenting with differ- 
ent methods of feeding. The Japanese remove the 
leaves from the branches, while the French do not 
remove them. We were interested in seeing the 
various kinds of worms and then to be shown the 
type of cococn spun by each variety. The worms 
are kept on large trays in rooms that are kept at a 
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constant temperature. At the agricultural station 
I was surprised to see a vine with the ticket “ Niag- 
ara Grape”: the Japanese seem to be trying different 
types and varieties of foreign plants. There were 
plots of different varieties of winter wheat that will 
be ready for the harvest within a month. Vegetaticn 
is as far advanced in May as it will be in Quebec by 
the end of July: beans and peas are ready for the 
table; the lettuce is headed; and the potatoes are 
almost ready to be dug. 

At dinner I met the staff of the Station, one per- 
manent missionary and three language students. 
Often during the pleasant evening I had the impres- 
sion that I was back home. The task of the mis- 
sionary on the isolated staticn is not an easy one: 
the language study is arduous, companions few, and 
the results often intangible: yet they “carry on” 
and seem to take joy out of their difficulties. 

Sunday morning we all went to the Japanese 
church for the service. Although I did not under- 
stand anything but the word “Christo” I was im- 
pressed by the sincerity and reverence of the wor- 
ship. Tke Japanese minister appeared to be a 
scholar and delivered his sermon in an impressive 
manner. The building was suitable for the purposes 
and the chancel was in good taste. The congrega- 
tion of over two hundred included tke students of a 
Christian Girls’ school, and boys from the Middle 
and Normal Schools. 

After dinner there was only time to take leave of 
my host and hostess before I took the train for 
Tokyo, my books and my students. The week end 
in the quiet country city had been a pleasant 
change, and a good preparation for the heavy work 
during our Rainy Season. 


LITERARY NOTES 


#*© To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGazinz if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Dr. Albert Perry Brigham, G.S. ’92, 
has an article on “‘Idées Sociales et Poli- 
tiques en Amérique,” in the Revue des 
Sciences Politiques, Paris, January-March 
number, 1923. The paper was the con- 
cluding lecture in a course on the “‘ Ameri- 
can Domain and the American People,” 
given before the Oxford University School 
of Geography in August, 1922. It has 
been printed in pamphlet form. 

Colin Campbell Clements, G.S. 1922- 
23, has published two new books — “A 
Book of Prayers for Boys,’’ a collection of 
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old and new prayers suitable for boys 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York), and 
“Plays for a Folding Theatre,” contain- 
ing seven short plays that have been pro- 
duced both in this country and abroad 
(Stewart-Kidd Co., Cincinnati). He has 
written several other short plays which 
are to be published separately by Samuel 
French, New York. 

William Trufant Foster, ’01, has re- 
printed in pamphlet form from the At- 
lantic Monthly his article, “Shall We 
Abandon the Gold Standard?” The 
pamphlet constitutes Bulletin No. 2 of 
the National Monetary Association, 150 
Nassau Street, New York City. 


SHORT REVIEWS 
A Business Man in Uniform; Raynal Caw- 
thorne Bolling, by Henry Greenleaf 
Pearson, ’93. Duffield & Co. 


In a book of little more than two hun- 
dred pages Mr. Pearson has succeeded in 
giving a full-length portrait of a heroic 
figure. 

Bolling began to discipline himself at 
the age of ten. “‘As a small boy he was 
physically so weak and timid that even a 
game of leap-frog was terrible to him. In 
pure mortification he very soon set him- 
self to acquire strength and courage.” One 
of his first exercises in this direction was 
to climb the scaffolding on the church 
steeple. From that time on he was re- 
peatedly doing things that he was afraid 
to do. The boy who had been afraid 
of leap-frog became a fearless rider to 
hounds and master of the hunt; the boy 
who with terror in his heart had climbed 
the scaffolding of the church steeple be- 
came a pioneer in army aviation and 
schooled himself to fly. So too in the de- 
velopment of his physical strength; the 
child so puny that his weakness was a 
mortification to him grew into the man of 
whom his brother-in-law and companion 
on camping trips, Dr. John C, Phillips, 
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’99, wrote, “I do not think I ever saw a 
man, outside a professional, who, for his 
size and weight, could handle such a heavy 
pack in the woods.” 

With mental courage and strength 
enough to work out methods of over- 
coming temperamental and _ physical 
weakness, Bolling was able at an early 
age to assume heavy responsibilities. Al- 
though he was only fourteen years old 
when his family decided to remove from 
Arkansas to California, he settled various 
important affairs for them. “He sold 
their house with a shrewd eye for an ad- 
vantageous bargain, secured the freight- 
ing of their household goods, and man- 
aged the subsequent pilgrimage.”’ 

In college he was a brilliant student, 
intensely alive and alert, interested in 
many things. He completed the aca- 
demic course in three years, rowed on 
class crews and club crews, did much to 
organize the rowing affairs of the Univer- 
sity, was president of the Harvard De- 
bating Club and a member of the winning 
team in the Harvard-Yale debate. His 
classmates elected him Class orator; he 
justified their choice with an oration on 
undergraduate life remarkable for its 
sympathetic insight, its sanity, and its 
maturity of expression. On Memorial 
Day, 1901, while he was a student in the 
Law School he delivered the address in 
Sanders Theatre—a grandson of a 
Confederate speaking to G. A. R. veter- 
ans. His moving speech won the old 
soldiers so completely that at the end 
they crowded round him ‘“‘to shake his 
hand and carry him off to dine with 
them.” 

After graduating from the Law School 
Bolling went to New York with the idea 
of entering practical politics as a re- 
former. A year or so of experimenting 
made him doubt the wisdom of his under- 
taking, and when he received an oppor- 
tunity to enter the service of the United 
States Steel Corporation as assistant to 
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its General Solicitor, Mr. Charles Mac- 
Veagh, he accepted it. In harmonizing 
the constituent companies and doing 
other work of reorganization Bolling 
found a field for his executive and crea- 
tive talents; but the task that most 
strongly appealed to him was that of 
furthering Mr. MacVeagh’s plan for deal- 
ing with the difficult and painful question 
of casualties. Accidents in the steel in- 
dustry were numerous and serious; the 
theory on which under Mr. MacVeagh’s 
and Bolling’s guidance the Steel Corpora- 
tion proceeded to act was that “all work 
accidents are a proper charge against the 
industry in which they occur, irrespective 
of whose fault occasioned them.”’ Besides 
helping to create a policy that saved life 
and property and produced better rela- 
tions between employer and employee, 
Bolling was chairman of the Safety Com- 
mittee of the/Steel Corporation and chair- 
man of the Pension Committee, which 
administered a fund of $12,000,000. At 
the age of thirty-six he became General 
Solicitor of the Steel Corporation; Sena- 
tor David A. Reed of Perinsylvania, who 
was associated with him in his legal work, 
wrote that in surrendering much of the 
independence of action which most law- 
yers in general practice enjoy Bolling did 
not surrender his independence of thought 
or judgment; he never yielded to the 
temptation, peculiarly strong for a lawyer 
who has but one client, ‘‘to soften the ad- 
verse opinions, to condone what should 
be condemned.” 

Absorbing and exacting as was Bol- 
ling’s legal work, he did not permit him- 
self to be enslaved by it. He sought ad- 
venture in the woods, on the streams, and 
in the hunting field; he was a member of 
Squadron A of the New York National 
Guard; he took an active interest in the 
affairs of Greenwich where he lived, and 
served the town in various ways; he had 
an extraordinarily wide acquaintance 
with all sorts and conditions of men. 
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Thus even before the war although he was 
still a young man he had had a full and 
active, a useful and successful life. 

In 1915 Bolling organized a motor 
machine-gun company and took it to the 
Plattsburg Camp. The difficulties of that 
expedition, the resourcefulness with 
which Bolling surmounted them, and the 
significance of the episode in his mil- 
itary career are described at length in Mr. 
Pearson’s volume. The experience turned 
Bolling away from machine guns and 
towards aviation; at the camp there 
had been an airplane in which he had 
made flights, and he decided that his 
best service to the government would 
be to plan for the training of pilots to be 
available in time of war. So he organized 
an Aero Company of the New York Na- 
tional Guard — only to be convinced that 
National Guard aviation units were thor- 
oughly impracticable and that military 
aviation could be developed in this country 
only under the auspices of the regular 
army. With the encouragement of Colonel 
Squier he organized the First Reserve 
Aero Squadron, and upon the entrance of 
America into the war looked forward to 
active service with that Squadron. He 
was commissioned major, but as at that 
time the Air Service programme of the 
United States was being formulated, in 
large measure under his advice, he was 
designated head of a mission of aeronauti- 
cal experts to go to England and France 
and ascertain through first-hand investiga- 
tion how this country could most effec- 
tively codrdinate its efforts with those of 
the Allies. He soon became convinced that 
the United States should aid the Allies in 
carrying out their programmes of aircraft 
production, even if some sacrifice of the 
American programme were required. 

Bolling was unable to report in person 
the findings of his mission. Genera] Persh- 
ing selected him as the officer to take 
charge of the Lines of Communication of 
the Air Service of the A.E.F. He was 
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promoted to the rank of Colonel and des- 
ignated as the official who should conduct 
negotiations with the Air Ministries of 
the Allies. At the end of his first fortnight 
in office he wrote: “‘I have made contracts 
with the French government for more 
than sixty million dollars’ worth of air- 
planes and engines, to a great extent on 
my own judgment and responsibility, and 
I have begun to build up an organization 
that within a year must conduct the busi- 
ness of an air force of a hundred thousand 
men, keeping the necessary airplanes and 
engines and supplies of all sorts at the 
front, and training thousands of pilots into 
the bargain.” 

Unfortunately, Bolling was not long 
permitted to hold the position in which he 
was rendering such signally efficient serv- 
ice. When in November, 1917, General 
Foulois succeeded General Kenly as Chief 
of the Air Service, A.E.F., Bolling was 
relieved of all responsibility for affairs in 
the Lines of Communication, though it 
was understood that he was still to be con- 
sulted in an advisory capacity. He was 
also to be chairman of the Joint Army and 
Navy Aircraft Committee in France. 

It appears plainly enough in Mr. Pear- 
son’s pages that Bolling was a victim of 
professional jealousy. He was shelved at 
the very time when he was doing work of 
enormous value — at the time when he 
had won the enthusiastic confidence of the 
officials of the French and English and 
Italian Air ministries, and of the Amer- 
ican Commander-in-chief. From De- 
cember until March he was kept in 
idleness. At last a field command was 
promised him, and in preparation for it he 
was sent to British Flying headquarters, 
there to spend two months in observation 
and study. 

On March 12 he left Paris for the head- 
quarters of the British Royal Flying 
Corps, traveling in his automobile with an 
English chauffeur. On March 21 the Ger- 
man drive began. Eager to inspect squad- 
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rons under war conditions and to study the 
methods employed by units actually on 
the move, he ranged widely along the 
British front. He was seen on March 23 
at Villers-Bretonneux, ten miles east of 
Amiens; he registered at the Hotel du 
Rhin in Amiens on March 25. Then for 
several weeks there was no trace of him. 
The English chauffeur who had driven 
him returned to Paris and reported that on 
account of sickness he had been left by 
Colonel Bolling at a hospital. 

Meanwhile, the War Department had 
decided to summon Bolling home for 
duty in Washington. A few hours after 
it had reached this decision he was 
reported “missing.” On April 18 on in- 
formation received through Switzerland 
the Red Cross reported the news of his 
death. A German airplane dropped a 
message over the British lines confirming 
the announcement. But not until after 
the Armistice were the circumstances of 
his death fully made known. Then the 
young American who had acted as his 
chauffeur on the last day and who since 
then had been held a prisoner in Germany 
returned to tell his story. 

On March 26 Bolling had left the hotel 
at Amiens to go to Harbonniéres, seven- 
teen miles to the east. There he found the 
airdrome evacuated. He ordered the 
chauffeur to drive towards the lines, not 
knowing that the British line had melted 
away. He met three English officers who 
told him that the Germans were advancing 
rapidly but that he might safely continue 
to the top of a hill about a mile and a half 
distant. Bolling told the chauffeur, Holder, 
to proceed. They had gone about three 
hundred yards when machine guns on 
both sides of the road opened fire on them 
and put the engine out of action. Bolling 
and Holder abandoned the car and took 
shelter in shell holes near the road. 

‘After the machine-guns ceased firing,”’ 
Holder wrote, “two German officers ap- 
peared at the edge of the shell hole in 
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which I was lying; I was unarmed and was 
unable to make any resistance, and was 
shot at twice by one of the German officers 
as I lay in the shell hole waiting to see what 
course Colonel Bolling would take. As 
these German officers fired at me, Colonel 
Bolling fired at them with his revolver 
(which was the only firearm in the posses- 
sion of either of us), killing one German 
officer, and was in turn killed by the re- 
turn fire of the other officer. He was in- 
stantly killed by a bullet through the 
heart....I certify that Colonel Bolling 
was killed in an endeavor to defend him- 
self and me.”’ 

Mr. Pearson has brought out effectively 
the drama of Bolling’s life; the story is one 
that tightens its grasp on the reader as it 
proceeds. But it is more than a dramatic 
story; it is the inspiring portrayal of a 
rare and noble soul. Raynal Bolling in his 
life and death must have fulfilled all his 
boyish aspirations. We should like to see 
the various Harvard Clubs select this 
book to be offered as a prize in preparatory 
schools the country over. 


Damaged Souls, by Gamaliel Bradford, 
86. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3. 

Mr. Bradford, our most prolific of bio- 
graphical essayists, has here set himself a 
task quite the opposite of that which de- 
lights the soul of Mr. Lytton Strachey. 
Instead of dragging the revered and 
mighty from their pedestals, he raises up 
the unregarded and the socially damned 
from the pit wherein they lie. The purpose 
is more humane, the effect may be equally 
dramatic; and the final result of a course 
in both Strachey and Bradford inevitably 
leads to a curiously leveling mental process. 
After all was Cardinal Manning any better 
man than Benedict Arnold? Or General 
Gordon than Ben Butler? Who shall say? 

The men whom Mr. Bradford has chosen 
to write about area motley group. The 
only link that is to be found between them 


is expressed in the title of the book. There 
is a little taint in the sanity or wholesome- 
ness of each character. It is a touch now 
of vindictiveness, now of inordinate van- 
ity, now of narrow fanaticism, now of 
unabashed cynicism, now of cheerful 
humbuggery, now of disordered nerves. 
Arnold, Burrr, Tom Paine, John Ran- 
dolph, John Bown, Ben Butler, and P. T. 
Barnum, make up the list, and there is 
sufficient variety in the quality of these 
**damaged souls” to keep the reader’s in- 
terest alive to the end. The sketches differ 
one from the other in value and in pictur- 
esqueness. Arnold and Burr furnish in- 
teresting chapters; there is a perennial 
fascination about these two men, half- 
rascal, half-victim of circumstances as 
they are. The heroic quality of Arnold, 
and the personal fascinations of Burr are 
strongly presented and the ruin of both 
men draws from the rare possibilities that 
each possessed a singular degree of pathos. 

The stories of Randolph, passionate and 
unreasonable to the verge of insanity, of 
John Brown, cruel and pitiless in his pur- 
suit of a humanitarian dream, and of 
Thomas Paine, whose soul was perhaps 
not so badly damaged as his pious con- 
temporaries thought it, are all readable. 
We confess to a little surprise at seeing the 
chubby figure of Phineas Barnum in this 
rather tragic company. He furnishes per- 
haps the comic relief of the piece. His soul 
appears to have been imperfect in Mr. 
Bradford’s view because he was ready 
enough to fool the credulous for their 
amusement and his profit. Reprehensible, 
no doubt, and yet one cannot help feeling 
that a little too much has been made of 
Phineas’s case. As for Ben Butler, he 
would have chuckled to find himself in such 
a table of contents; and with reason, for 
there is no evidence that in his case a 
potentially noble soul was ever wrecked 
by the stress of life or by a struggle with 
its moral problems. What Butler was at 
sixty he was in essence at twenty, —a 
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humorous malicious pixie without a soul, 
one might almost say, certainly without 
the proud, high soul that Benedict Arnold 
showed at Quebec and Saratoga or the 
eager flaming soul that John Brown carried 
to the scaffold at Charlestown. 


Down the MacKenzie through the Great Lone 
Land, by Fullerton Waldo, ’98. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

From Edmonton, formerly called “the 
last house in the world,’’ Mr. Waldo took 
his way by railroad and then by steamer 
to Arctic Red River and Fort McPherson, 
settlements close to the head of the Mc- 
Kenzie Delta and within the Arctic Circle. 
He gives an interesting account of the 
picturesque, forbidding country, with its 
fine scenery and sunsets, its plague of bull- 
dog flies, its dogs and Indians and Eski- 
mos, its pioneer posts. Many character- 
estic tales of the region did he hear. The 
most striking, perhaps, is that of Inspec- 
tor La Nauze, of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, who in May, 1915, started 
from Edmonton for Coronation Gulf in the 
Arctic Circle to arrest two Eskimos 
charged with the murder of two Roman 
Catholic missionaries. Two years from 
the time when he set out on this expedi- 
tion, Inspector La Nauze appeared again 
in Edmonton, bringing the guilty Eski- 
mos with him. Thus the Eskimos, even 
those dwelling in the most distant places, 
were taught that the arm of the law is long 
and its hand strong. Mr. Waldo himself 
did not find the Eskimos a violent people. 
He tells of a community of them that con- 
tributed one hundred dollars for the starv- 
ing Russian children. Among those of the 
MacKenzie Delta he found one who was 
an expert photographer. All the Eskimos, 
he reports, are quick to grasp new ideas 
and to take up new inventions. They have 
sewing machines and thermos bottles; 
they do artistic work in ivory and caribou 
skin. Moreover, they are honest and to 
be depended on. 
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Mr. Waldo was deeply impressed by the 
work done for the Indians of the country 
by the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
missions. He draws an attractive picture 
of the Bishops of the two denominations, 
one of whom has devoted sixty years of 
his life to the people of the remote wilder- 
ness, the other thirty-one years. 

The narrative, if somewhat discon- 
nected and anecdotal, is always lively and 
the descriptive passages are graphic. Mr. 
Waldo brings the life of the sub-Arctic 
region near to the reader and shows it in 
its human and kindly as well as in its pain- 
ful and forbidding aspects. 


Life and Times of Alvah Crocker, by Wil- 
liam Bond Wheelwright, ’01, Boston: 
Privately printed. 

Alvah Crocker was one of the most 
enterprising and able business men of New 
England in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. He was the moving spirit in the 
building of the Fitchburg Railroad; it was 
mainly owing to his persistence and deter- 
mination that the Hoosac Tunnel was 
constructed; he established a great paper 
manufactory. Moreover, he served two 
terms in Congress and acquitted himself 
with credit; his speeches had vigor and 
incisiveness and shrewd humor. His ac- 
complishments were the more noteworthy 
when it is considered that at the age of 
eight years he entered a paper mill where, 
for a wage of twenty-five cents, he worked 
twelve hours daily. During six weeks in 
each year he was allowed to go to school. 
In the latter part of the first ten years of 
his factory life his compensation was 
somewhat increased; he received sixty 
dollars a year with board. In spite of his 
meager opportunities he continued to 
educate himself, and before he was forty 
years of age he had become an influential 
member of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Wheelwright has sketched Alvah 
Crocker’s life and personality with sym- 
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pathy and skill. The book is exceptionally 
well made and attractive and is provided 
with many interesting illustrations. 


The Neighborhood in Nation Building, by 
Robert A. Woods, A. M. (hon.) 10, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

No one speaks of university settlements 
with more authority than Robert A. 
Woods. He was a pioneer in their origin 
a generation ago and has been a leader in 
their development ever since. 

The present book is a collection of essays 
and addresses. The reader is thus given 
many views on various phases of the sub- 
ject. The author upholds stoutly the value 
of settlements but decries all expectation 
of miracles from them. The ideal resident 
of asettlement does not undertake to effect 
a speedy reform, either social or political. 
He becomes a good neighbor in a poor 
quarter of a great city, wins as such the 
confidence of those about him, and seeks 
to elevate slowly the neighborhood point 
of view. 

Mr. Woods insists that settlements 
should be university settlements. They 
are laboratories in which men and women 
taught to consider social problems can 
pursue their studies intensively. 

The author says approvingly: “One of 
the many things done at Hull House is to 
bring together people of different nation- 
alities to sing their national songs and to 
observe their national holidays.’ Such 
commingling of races should lend pictur- 
esqueness and mutual interest and good- 
will to lives too often dull and sordid. But 
what will the red-blooded 100% Amer- 
icans say of such preservation of foreign 
sentiment? 

A richly deserved tribute is paid to 
Joseph Lee, Harvard ’83, whom Mr. 
Woods calls “for social workers at least 
Boston’s first citizen.”’ 

So sure is the author of the need of the 
settlement idea that he asserts confidently 
that if the settlement were not already well 


established “the facts of present history 


would be summoning it into existence.’” — 
John F. Moors, ’83 


Unemployment and our Revenue Problem, 
by John Sturgis Codman 90; B. W. 
Huebsch, Inc. 

That involuntary unemployment is a 
quite unnecessary evil is Mr. Codman’s 
belief; he attributes it to the prevailing 
system of land-tenure “which permits the 
exclusive possession by individuals of the 
gifts of nature without adequate payment 
for the privilege.’ The reasoning by 
which he arrives at this conclusion is in- 
genious and interesting, but it will leave 
some readers wondering whether if the 
“Single Tax’’ were everywhere in force 
there would not still be involuntary unem- 
ployment in various quarters of the globe. 
Would it lead inevitably to such a per- 
fectly balanced distribution of population 
as to insure to every mana steady job and 
productive labor? One may accept much 
of Mr. Codman’s argument as sound with- 
out being convinced that levying taxes ex- 
clusively on land would prove the panacea 
for social ills that he is inclined to think it. 
And he does not in his book deal with 
what seems to many people the most im- 
portant reason why the principle of the 
single tax should not be adopted, — the 
complete dislocation of business and even 
of the social structure that it would be 
likely to cause. 

But Mr. Codman’s book is very well 
written, tolerant in tone, and full of sug- 
gestion and stimulus even for those who 
fail to accept entirely his point of view. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


*,*All publications received will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 


Money, by William Trufant Foster, ’01, and 
Waddill Catchings, 01. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. Cloth, 409 pp. $3.50. 

Down the Mackenzie, by Fullerton Waldo, '98. 
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New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 251 pp. $3. 

The Mastery of French, by G. P. Fougeray. Iro- 
quois Publishing Co., Inc. Syracuse, N.Y., 1923. 
Cloth, 532 pp. 

Life and Times of Alvah Crocker, by William Bond 
Wheelwright, 01. Privately printed, Boston, 1923. 
Cloth, illustrated, 114 pp. 

History of the New York Public Library, by Harry 
Miller Lydenberg, ’97. New York: The New York 
Public Library, 1923. Cloth, illustrated, 643 pp. 

A Business Man In Uniform: Raynal Cawthorne 
Bolling, by Henry Greenleaf Pearson, 93. New 
York: Duffield & Co., 1923. Boards, illustrated, 
251 pp. 

A Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser, by Fred- 
eric Ives Carpenter, 85. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1923. Cloth, 333 pp. $3.50. 

The Early History of Smith College: 1875-1910, 
by L. Clark Seelye, D.D., LL.D. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. Illustrated, 242 
pp. $2. 


MARRIAGES 


*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the Grapuates’ MAGAzINeE, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 


1877. William Frank Hapgood to Hallie 

Embree Taurman, at Fine Creek 

° Mills, Va., Aug. 4, 1920. 

1890. Thomas Willing Balch to Marion 
Dulany Whiting, at Baltimore, Md., 
May 26, 1923. 

[1892]. Edson Jones Gould to Clara Jane 

Colburn, at Newton, June 29, 

1923. 

Edouard Frére Champney to Mary 

Alice Robbins, at Greenfield, May 

19, 1923. 

John Cummings Fairchild to Helen 

MacLeod, at Boston, June 27, 

1923. 

Edward Bailey Draper to Lena 

Morris Campbell, at Boston, May 

26, 1923. 

William George Lee to Mrs. Mary 

Alden Morgan Haupt, at Chicago, 

Ill., May 12, 1923. 

Ralph Melville Bean to Christine 

Cushing, at Lowell, July 9, 1923. 

Frank Richard Fitzpatrick to Ger- 

trude Barber, at Englewood, N. J., 

June 20, 1923. 

John Joseph Mahoney to Mildred 


1896. 


1896. 


1899, 


1901. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


Marriages 


1903. 


1904. 


1908. 


1908. 


1909. 


1911. 


1911. 


1912. 


1912. 


1913. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 





[September 


Hodgman, at Roxbury, June 27, 
1923. 

Homan Watson Walsh to Mabel 
Emily Ranney, at Rochester, N.Y., 
June 12, 1923. 

Eugene Van Rensselaer Thayer to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Harding Prince, at 
Boston, June 30, 1923. 

William Lyman Phillips to Simone 
Guillot, at Paris, France, June 5, 
1923. 

John Endicott Searle to Jeanne 
Hortense Schroers, at Rye Beach, 
N.H., June 9, 1923. 

Karl Springer Cate to Josephine 
Sevilla Wilson, at New York, N.Y., 
June 1, 1923. 

Donald Clinton Barton to Margaret 
D. Foules, at Lafayette, La., June 
26, 1923. 

Alan Gregg to Eleanor Agnes Bar- 
rows, at Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cal., 
July 2, 1923. 

Harry Reginald Howe to Helen 
Ehrman Metcalf, at Watertown, 
July 14, 1923. 

Robert Weston to Christine Gou- 
tiere, at Calcutta, India, April 17, 
1923. 

Henry Coffin Everett, Jr., to Clara 
Page Barnes, at Hingham, June 30, 
1923. 

Alfred James de Gozzaldi to Mary 
Schuyler Van Orden, at Castine, 
Me., June 14, 1923. 

Roger Griswold to Penelope Park- 
man, at Boston, June 11, 1923. 
Osgood Williams to Elizabeth 
Ropes, at Salem, June 16, 1923. 
Thomas Lane O’Connor to Florence 
M. Hagerty, at Boston, June 9, 
1923. 

Edward Reynolds, Jr., to Dorothea 
Curtis Jordan, at New York, N.Y., 
June 22, 1923. 

Junius Alexander Richards to 
Marie Renouard Thayer, at New 
York, N.Y., June 2, 1923. 
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1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1918. 


1918. 


Thomas Kinsman Richards to 
Matilda W. Mahan, at Boston, 
June 23, 1923. 

Ralph Symonds Richardson to 
Ruth Hathaway Eaton, April 25, 
1923. 

Joseph Winlock to Katharine Mary 
Lanman, at Cambridge, June 2, 
1923. 

Harold Amory to Amey Peters, at 
Mattapoisett, July 28, 1923. 
Fillmore Van Steenburgh Hyde to 
Agnes Rogers, at Hagerstown, Md., 
June 5, 1923. 

Charles Dennett McDuffie to Kath- 
arine Elizabeth Seldon, at Andover, 
June 2, 1923. 

Thomas Ruston Pennypacker to 
Alice Richards, at Hewlett, L.L., 
N.Y., June 28, 1923. 

Robert Goodale Richards to Mary 
Agnes Westgate, at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., June 5, 1923. 

Lewis Wald to Freda Ann Rosen- 
field, at Brookline, March 6, 1923. 
William Elliott Whitney to Rosalie 
Jones, at Brookline, June 16, 
1923. 

Samuel Thurston Williamson to 
Cora Chase, at Haverhill, May 5, 
1923. 

Joseph Atwood to Marion Josephine 
Rowen, at Swampscott, March 31, 
1923. 

Norman Bemis Chandler to Mary 
Laning Palmer, June 9, 1923. 
Addison Leman Gardner, Jr., to 
Sylvia Sears, at Boston, June 26, 
1923. 

Arthur J. Phillips to Evelyn 
Blanche Hill, at Johnson, Vt., June 
27, 1923. 

Irving Chamberlin Whittemore to 
Alice Mary Day, at Morristown, 
N.J., June 26, 1923. 

Sigmond Arnold to Rose Lubic, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 3, 1923. 
Edwin Clark Burnett to Elizabeth 


Marriages 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 
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Weld, at Middleboro, June 30, 
1923. 

Howard Waller Boal to Olive 
Thayer Lee, at Cambridge, June 30, 
1923. 

Hallowell Davis to Pauline Allen, 
at Constantinople, Turkey, July 23, 
1923. 

Joseph Austin Erickson to Esther 
Reese Stevens, at. West Roxbury, 
June 20, 1923. 

Ernest Flagg Henderson, Jr., to 
Mary Gill Stephens, at Wheeling, 
W. Va., June 18, 1923. 

Henry Donaldson Jordan to Lu- 
cretia Mott Churchill, at Milton, 
June 2, 1923. 

Felix Whitman Knauth to Harriot 
Kunhardt, at North Andover, June 
16, 1923. 

Leigh Bence Liggett to Marjorie 
Ellen Appel, at Brookline; June 2, 
1923. 

Russell Pope Place to Marian 
Lothrop Worcester, at Cambridge, 
June 30, 1923. 

David Albert Tirrell to Constance 
Warwick, at Pottstown, Pa., June 
23, 1923. 

Victor Hall Vaughan to Sybil Davis, 
at Nashua, N.H., May 5, 1923. 
Henry Simon Walker to Esther 
Slade, at Cambridge, April 7, 1923. 
Edward Livingston Burrill, Jr., to 
Evelyn Loew, at Old Westbury, 
N.Y., June 2, 1923. 

Russell Cobb to Elena Ivanovna 
Kranczunas, at Kovno, Lithuania, 
Sept. 26, 1922. 

Eugene Merrill Darling to Barbara 
Linwood Thomas, at Brookline, 
April 28, 1923. 

Stephen Albert Freeman to Ruth 
Mildred Hayden, at Cambridge, 
June 5, 1923. 

Edward Randolph Gay to Rose 
Dunbar, at Northeast Harbor, 
Me., July 20, 1923. 
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1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


1920. 


1920. 


1920. 


1920. 


1920. 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


1921 


Marriages 


John Wilber Lowes to Emily Elis- 
worth Ford, at Cambridge, July 3, 
1923. 

Horatio Rogers to Caroline Stevens, 
at North Andover, June 23, 
1923. 

Harold Wickliffe Rose to Elizabeth 
Lonsdale Leeming, at Great Bar- 
ington, June 9, 1923. 

Elwyn Stanton Russell to Charlotte 
Cushman Clapp, at Cambridge, 
June 13, 1923. 

Carl Nelson Schmalz to Esther 
Dorothy Fowler, at Cambridge, 
June 22, 1923. 

Bulkeley Livermore Wells to Helen 
Howe Bennett, at Green Spring 
Valley, Mo., June 2, 1923. 

Edwin Chamberlin Whittemore to 
Georgina Elizabeth Yates, at 
Waterbury, Conn., June 16, 1923. 
Alan Hall Andrews to Florence A. 
Worthen, at Fall River, June 9, 
1923. 

Anthony Hicks Brackett to Adele 
Le Bourgeois Crockett, at Ipswich, 
June 9, 1923. 

Henry Demeter Costigan to Ilena 
Woods, at Evanston, IIl., May 28, 
1923. 

Christopher La Farge to Louisa 
Hoar, at Washington, D.C., June 
18, 1923. 

Andrew Alexander Robey to Har- 
riet Lyman Stevens, at Lowell, 
June 16, 1923. 

Lofton Leland Dudley, Jr., to Vir- 
ginia Bartlett, at Springfield, June 
9, 1923. 

Marcy Eager to Dorothea Nichols 
Blake, at New York, N.Y., June 
12, 1923. 

William Vaughn Moody Fawcett to 
Barbara Lois Conger, at New York, 
N.Y., June 9, 1923. 

Henry Hardwick Faxon to Edith 
Brewer, at Boston, June 16, 1923. 
Richard Sears Humphrey to Marion 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


1922. 


1922. 


1922. 


1922. 


1922. 


1922. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 





[September 


Van Buren Emmons, at Boston, 
June 2, 1923. 


. Guido Pantaleoni, Jr., to Lucy 


Hewitt, at New York, N.Y., June 
17, 1998. 

William MacNeil Rodewald, Jr., to 
Dorothea Amory Codman, at Bos- 
ton, June 23, 1923. 

Charles Putman Smith to Elizabeth 
Hunnewell Carlson, at Newton 
Centre, June 6, 1923. 

Lawrence Bell Van Ingen to Harriet 
B. Pratt, at Glen Cove, L.I., N.Y., 
June 28, 1923. 

Hugh Campbell Ward to Mrs. 
Grassie V. B. Hyde-Smith, at Ports- 
mouth, N.H., June 17, 1923. 

Edric Amory Weld to Gertrude 
Elizabeth Mackey, at Brookline, 
June 21, 1923. 

Frederic Cromwell to Caroline C. 
Prentice, at New York, N.Y., April 
18, 1923. 

Waldo Allen Gillette to Dorothy 
Burbank Spinney, at Wellesley, 
June 19, 1923. 

Edwin Clapp Lincoln to Josephine 
Chisholm Drake, at Cleveland, O., 
April 21, 1923. 

Josiah Noel Macy to Mary T. 
Martin, at Millbrook, N.Y., May 
26, 1923. 

Henry McLeod Mahon to Lydia 
Arnoldson, at Vancouver, B.C., 
June 26, 1923. 

Edward Hunting Smith to Sarah 
Lowell Gifford, at Southwest Har- 
bor, Me., July 16, 1923. 

Robert Newton Bryan to Dorothy 
Louise Kimball, at Cambridge, 
June 23, 1923. 

Charles Freedom Eaton, Jr., to 
Clarissa Newton Metcalf, at 
Swampscott, July 12, 1923. 
George Richmond Fearing, 3d, to 
Vera Whistler Howell, at Dedham, 
June 16, 1923. 

Roger Drake Hale to Marion Brad- 
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ford Sagendorph, at Chestnut Hill, 
June 25, 1923. 

1923. Henry Sturgis Morgan to Catherine 
Adams, at Concord, June 26, 1923. 

[1924]. David Sears, 2d, to Ellen Phelps 
White, at Cohasset, June 25, 
1923. 

G.S. 1916-17. Robert Louis Masson to 
Henrietta Hill Worrell, at Boston, 
June 18, 1923. 

LL.B. 1912. Thomas Conrad Porter 
Martin to Catherine Hermann Hall, 
at Great Neck, L.I., N.Y., May 30, 
1923. 

LL.B. 1913. Gay Gleason to Winifred 
Nowell Gaskin, at Newton, June 5, 
1923. 

LL.B. 1915. Earle Conklin Bailie to 
Margaret Iselin Henderson, at New 
York, N.Y., June 11, 1923. 

LL.B. 1915. Peyton Randolph Harris to 
Pamela Poor, at New York, N.Y., 
July 19, 1923. 

LL.B. 1916. Morris Cooper, Jr., to Alice 
Jaretski, at Portchester, N.Y. 
July 11, 1923. 

LL.B. 1922. Benjamin Mordecai Siegel to 
Hannah R. London, at Brookline, 
June 14, 1923. 

M.D. 1918. Willard Cole Rappleye to 
Elizabeth T. Cunningham, at Pine 
Orchard, Conn., July 20, 1923. 

M.D. 1922. Edwin Blakeslee Dunphy to 
Virginia Delano, at West Newton, 
June 23, 1923. 

M.D. 1923. George Stanley Miles to 
Barbara Enola Brainard, at Somer- 
ville, June 9, 1923. 

D.M.D. 1914. Basil Constantine Despotes 
to Andromache Padis, at Boston, 
July 25, 1923. 

D.M.D. 1915. William Columbus Keller 
to Lillian Stiff, at New York, N.Y., 
May 9, 1923. 

D.M.D. 1915. Edward Russell Murphy 
to Gertrude Marie Harrington, at 
Arlington, June 20, 1923, 


D.M.D. 1918. Myron Eusebius Hale to 
Pheebe Abbott, at Roxbury, June 
27, 1928. 

D.M.D. 1918. Joseph William Nevins to 
Julia Theresa Carney, at Melrose, 
June 25, 1923. 


NECROLOGY 
Graduates 


The College 


1859. George Leonard Chaney, d. at 
Salem, April 19, 1922. 

1860. Joseph Shippen, A.M., d. at Bel- 
levue, Wash., June 15, 1923. 

1862. Francis Webster Goss, A.M., M.D., 
d. at San Francisco, Cal., July, 1923. 

1866. George Batchelor, A.M., d. at Cam- 
bridge, June 21, 1923. 

1868. John Francis Casey, A.M., d. at 
Brookline, May 3, 1923. 

1869. Thomas Prince Beal, A.M., d. at 
Beverly, May 24, 1923. 

1870. George Sherman Littlefield, d. at 
Boston, May 17, 1923. 

1870. Otis Norcross, LL.B., d. at Boston, 
June 9, 1923. 

1871. Virgil Roscoe Connor, d. at Fair- 
field, Me., May 12, 1923. 

1871. Richard Ela, LL.B., d. at Boston, 
May 22, 1923. 

1871. Edward Douglas Pearce, d. at 
Providence, R.I., July 21, 1923. 

1876. George Amory Sargent, M.D., d. at 
Randolph, N.H., May 6, 1923. 

1879. Harry Butler, d. near Portland, 
Me., June 8, 1923. 

1879. Arthur Astor Carey, d. at Waltham, 
June 14, 1923. 

1880. William Pollock Learned, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Feb. 27, 1923. 

1880. Charles Phelps Norton, d. at Balti- 
more, Md., July 10, 1923. 

1881. Frederic Joaquin Barbosa Cordeiro, 
M.D., d. at Wiesbaden, Germany, 
June 19, 1923. 
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1881. 


1882. 


1882. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1886. 


1887. 


1891. 


1892. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1899. 


1899. 


1900. 


1903. 


1905. 


1905. 


1906. 


1906. 


1908. 





Necrology [September 


William Freeland, d. at Newark, 
N.J., July 17, 1993. 

Wendell Phillips Davis, d. at Mor- 
ristown, N.J., March 7, 1923. 
Edward Knights Stevens, A.M., d. 
at Newport, R.L., July 15, 1922. 
William Whiting Nolen, A.M., d. 
at Cambridge, June 5, 1923. 
Arthur Gordon Webster, d. at 
Worcester, May 15, 1923. 

Hall McAllister, d. at Washington, 
D.C., April 1, 1923. 

Robert Fletcher Rogers, d. at Long 
Beach, N.Y., May 17, 1923. 
Edward Christopher Palmer, d. at 
New Orleans, La., June 17, 1923. 
William Fenwick Harris, A.M., d. 
at New York, N.Y., May 14, 
1923. 

Chester Hastings Arnold, A.M., d. 
at Pau, France, May 1, 1923. 
Alexander von Wolffersdorff Leslie, 
d. at New York, N.Y., May 3, 
1923. 

Daniel Remigius Krehbiel, d. at 
Moundridge, Kans., Dec. 30, 1921. 
Luther Wright Mott, d. at Oswego, 
N.Y., July 10, 1923. 

Ralph McKittrick, d. at St. Louis, 
Mo., May 4, 1923. 

John MacAlpine Siddall, d. at 
Ardsley-on-Hudson, N.Y., July 16, 
1923. 

William Charles Hess, d. at Staten 
Island, N.Y., May 2, 1923. 
William Carroll Clark, d. at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., May 8, 1923. 
Thomas Edwin Forrest, d. at Rye, 
N.Y.,.May 18, 1923. 

Chester Vigneron Spare, d. at New 
Bedford, March 22, 1923. 

Roger Henry Clarke, d. at Plain- 
field, N.J., July 12, 1923. 

Charles Burton Walsh, d. at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., July 14, 1923. 

Walter Joseph Schloss, d. at Mt. 
Carmel, Pa., June 3, 1923. 


1914. Henry Carey Morgan, d. at New- 
port, R.I., July 24, 1923. 

1915. Lawrence Cunningham, d. at Hub- 
bardston, July 5, 1923. 

1915. John Everett Rogers, d. at Roch- 
dale, May 7, 1923. 

1919. James Miller Parmelee, d. at Paris, 
France, May 8, 1923. 

1919. Bennett Wells, d. at Boston, June 
19, 1923. 

1921. Gordon Gunther, d. near Hampton 
Roads, Va., April 23, 1923. 

1921. Richard Saunderson Hastings, d. at 
Plymouth, July 28, 1923. 

1921. Edward Borden Jennings, Jr., d. at 
Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 17, 1922. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

1870. James Macbride Sterrett, A.M., d. 
at Washington, D.C., May 31, 
1923. 

1901. Thomas Arthur Hillyer, A.M., d. at 
Edinboro, Pa., Nov. 25, 1922. 

1911. Charles Reining, A.M., d. at Stam- 
ford University, Cal., Aug. 11, 
1918. 

1911. Henry Slater Wilcox, A.M., d. at 
Little Falls, N.Y., Aug. 23, 1922. 

1914. Raymond Gregory, A.M., d. at 
New Vienna, O., Dec. 6, 1920. 


Scientific School 

1863. Walter Griggs Coolidge, d. at 
Lyndon, Vt., Aug. 13, 1922. 

1877. Howard Hinckley, d. at Washing- 
ton, D.C., June 12, 1923. 

1884. William Ferris Booth, d. at 
Mayaguez, Porto Rico, Aug. 20, 
1922. 

1907. Joseph Jewell Dearborn, d. at 
Athol, April 27, 1923. 

1914. Homer Elbert Rawson, d. at Wa- 
ban, July 3, 1922. 

1916. Cary Breckenridge Easley, d. at 
Boston, Jan. 20, 1920. 


Medical School 
1878. Henry deWolfe Carvelle, d. at 
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1880. 


1890. 


Manchester, N.H., June 2, 1923. 


. William Brewster Sawyer, d. at 


Riverside, Cal., July 9, 1919. 


. Fred Alpheus Chandler, d. at 


Auburndale, Fla., Sept. 6, 1922. 


. Albert Kidder Page, d. at Belmont, 


April 3, 1923. 


. Asbury Gilbert Smith, d. at Pasa- 


dena, Cal., March 18, 1923. 


. John Henry Gifford, d. at Fall 


River, Dec. 14, 1919. 


. Sampson Aloysius Callanan, d. at 


Orleans, July 20, 1923. 


. Harold Metcalf, d. at Providence, 


R.I., March 3, 1923. 


. Edward Stearns Johnson, d. at 


Riverside, Cal., May 19, 1923. 


. George Draper Kelley, d. at Lexing- 


ton, Ky., Jan. 8, 1923. 


. Leander Morton Farrington, d. at 


Manchester, N.H., Dec. 10, 1921. 


. John Henry Costello, Jr., d. at 


Dorchester, May 24, 1923. 


. Eugene Henry Howard, d. at Pitts- 


field, Jan. 19, 1923. 


5. William Lloyd Shannon, d. at 


Vancouver, B.C., Dee. 26, 1922. 


Law School 


. G. Norman Lieber, d. at Washing- 


ton, D.C., April 25, 1923. 


. Charles Hunter Owen, d. at Hart- 


ford, Conn., April 21, 1922. 


. John Van Beal, d. at Randolph, 


Dec. 31, 1922. 


. Henry Adonijah Strong, d. at Erie, 


Pa., Feb. 23, 1923. 


. Henry Hedden Winslow, d. at 


Cambridge, May 21, 1923. 


5. Jonathan Kendrick Kinney, d. at 


East Andover, N.H., March 9, 
1917. 


. Edwin Francis Voris, d. at Akron, 


O., Feb. 17, 1923. 

Nicholas Battelle Collins, d. at 
Columbus, O., Jan. 13, 1923. 
Henry Bordwell Chapman, d. at 


Necrology 


1897. 
1905. 


1915. 


1914. 


1872. 


1866. 
1876. 
1882. 
1882. 
1889. 
1890. 
1890. 
1894. 
1898. 
1899. 
1908. 
1911, 
1911. 
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East Cleveland, 0., Aug. 6, 1918. 
John Newton Conger, d. at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Aug. 7, 1922. 
Percival Roberts, d. at Merano, 
Italy, June 10, 1923. 

Sherman Augustin Wolfe, d. at 
Washington, D.C., May 23, 1923. 


Dental School 


Harold Woodbury George Mar- 
shall, d. at Athol, Oct. 12, 1918. 


Divinity School F 
Josiah Greene Willis, d. at Wilbra- 
ham, July 6, 1923. 


Cemporary {Members 


The College 
William Jones Ladd, A.M., (hon.) 
d. at Milton, June 25, 1923. 
William Edmund Boynton, d. at 
Newton, May 10, 1923. 
Edgar William McColl, d. at Spo- 
kane, Wash., April 25, 1923. 
George Walton Williams, d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 27, 1923. 
Charles Nassau Wells, d. at Peeks- 
kill, N.Y., May 7, 1923. 
Walter Mann, d. at Chicago, III, 
March 27, 1923. ; 
Abbott Henry Rollins, d. at Glou- 
cester, April 16, 1923. 
Edward Sydney Stearns, d. at 
Brookline, April 9, 1923. 
Frederick Williams Lake, d. at 
Omaha, Neb., July 10, 1921. ° 
Jeremiah Joseph Doherty, d. at 
Lynnfield, June 21, 1923. 
William Rossbach, d. at Mt. Ver- 
non, N.Y., Nov. 5, 1922. 
William Carleton Perry, d. at Wes- 
ton, June 3, 1923. 
John Maurice Wiseman, d. at 
Arlington, June 4, 1923. 
Charles Francis Averill, d. at Mat- 
tapan, March 7, 1923. 
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1913. Harry Amos Eyler,d. at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Jan. 27, 1923. 

1917. Tench Francis Coxe, d. at Ashe- 
ville, N.C., Jan. 18, 1923. 

1922. Kitchell Snow, d. at East Boston, 
July 24, 1923. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

1892-93. Louis Derr, d. at Brookline, 
May 11, 1923. 

1892-93. Frederick William Stickney, d. 
at Chicago, IIl., Feb. 27, 1923. 

1908-09. Harry Garfield Harbaugh, d. at 
Enon, O., April 7, 1910. 

1911-12. Charles Boardman Hawes, d. a 
Springfield, July 16, 1923. 

1913-14. Michael Angelo Stapleton, d. at 
St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 7, 1923. 


co 


Scientific School 


oe 


1854-55. John Witherspoon Williams, « 
at Boston, May 10, 1923. 

1858-61. Edward A. Selfridge, d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., Aug. 19, 1922. 

1864-65. William Mitchell Barney, d. at 
Lynn, May 23, 1923. 

1869-70. Charles Frederick Frothing- 
ham, d. at New York, N.Y., May 
17, 1928. 

1870-71. Kingston Goddard Whelen, d. 
at Philadelphia, Pa., May 7, 1921. 

1897-98. William Frank Goad, d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., June 17, 1923. 


Medical School 
1852-53. Francis Henry Pope, d. at Both- 
* well, Ont., Can., July 30, 1912. 
1868-71. Leander James Crocker, d. at 
Augusta, Me., Oct. 9, 1917. 
1872-74. George Willard Libby, d. at 
Spokane, Wash., June 5, 1923. 


Law School 


1857-58. William Henry Sims, d. at 
Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 28, 1920. 

1884-85. William James Starr, d. at Eau 
Claire, Wis., Dec. 13, 1921. 


University Notes 
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1885-86. Andrew Evins Moore, d. at 
Asheville, N.C., Nov. 18, 1920. 

1893-95. Edward Anthony Thurston, d. 
at Fall River, July 29, 1923. 


Divinity School 


1859-62. George Fisk Piper,d. at Bedford, 
May 16, 1923. 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


1886-89. Elisha Manton Braslow, d. at 
Wrentham, Sept. 17, 1922. 


Correction: In the Necrology of the 
June number the name of Francis Storer 
Thacher should have been printed in the 
list of graduates of the Divinity School, 
as of 1873, instead of appearing in the list 
of temporary members of the Divinity 
School. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


Professor William Lyon Phelps, A.M., 
*91, of Yale University spoke at Phillips 
Brooks House on April 27. His subject 
was “A Literary Journey through Eng- 
land.” 

Professor J. G. Jack conducted a field 
class at the Arnold Arboretum on Saturday 
mornings during the spring and early sum- 
mer to assist those wishing to gain a more 
intimate knowledge of the trees and shrubs 
of New England. 

More than a thousand books from 
Professor William James’s private library, 
many of them containing marginal an- 
notations by him, have been given to 
Harvard University by the members of his 
family. 

Present and past members of English 5 
gave a dinner in honor of Dean Briggs at 
the Hotel Brunswick, Boston, on May 4. 
Professor John L. Lowes was toastmaster; 
President Lowell was one of the speakers. 

Judge Robert Grant, ’73, president of 
the Harvard Alumni Association, was the 
guest of honor at the annual dinner of the 
Harvard Union on May 21. 
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Professor Bliss Perry was the speaker at 
the Memorial Day service held in Apple- 
ton Chapel. Rev. Kenneth C. MacArthur, 
°05, chaplain of James A. Shannon Post of 
the American Legion, conducted the devo- 
tional service. 

About fifty students in the Department 
of Military Science attended the training 
course during the summer at Camp Meade, 
near Baltimore. 

The School of Landscape Architecture 
announces a course in city planning lead- 
ing to the degree of M.L.A. 

The Harvard Engineering Camp at 
Squam Lake, New Hampshire, under the 
direction of Dean Hector J. Hughes, 
opened on June 16 and closed August 10. 
The course dealt with surveying, topog- 
raphy, and railroad construction. 

James W. D. Seymour, 17, has been ap- 
pointed Secretary to the University for 
Information and Secretary for Alumni 
affairs. He will carry on the work done 
by Frederick L. Allen, ’12, who has left 
Harvard and joined the editorial staff of 
Harper & Brothers. 

Professor Irvah L. Winter was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given on June 11 at 
the Harvard Club of Boston by some of his 
associates and about fifty of his former 
students to celebrate the beginning of his 
twenty-fifth year of service on the teaching 
staff of the University. 

About sixty drawings by old masters 
have been on exhibition in the print room 
of the Fogg Art Museum. Twenty of the 
drawings were lent by Mrs. Edward D. 
Brandegee. 


VARIA 


After visiting Harvard University and 
delivering the Phi Beta Kappa poem 
which is printed in this number, Mr. 
Christopher Morley wrote the following 
for his column, “The Bowling Green,” in 
the New York Evening Post: 

We shall never forget the happiness of spending 
two evenings with Prof. Palmer in his book fragrant 


sanctum looking out on the green slopes of the Yard 
and the great Widener Library near by. He read us 
much poetry, a privilege we had hardly deserved; 
and showed us his rich gathering of first editions of 
English poetry, which runs the whole course of all 
that is most precious and choice in our verbal music. 
Prof. Palmer, unlike many book collectors, has said 
very little about his noble treasures; but in the lov- 
ing method with which they have been gathered and 
in the rarity of the items themselves they surely 
compose one of the most truly appealing collections 
in this country. Moreover, most of the books are not 
hidden in tooled and gilded slip-covers, but stand on 
the shelves ready to the hand. We were pleased to 
see a copy of A Child’s Garden of Verses which 
Stevenson’s mother had given to a friend of hers, 
and in which she had written, with charming pride 
and characteristic maternal feeling, ““My baby grand- 
child.” It struck us as specially delightful, on enter- 
ing the Farnsworth Room of the Widener Library, 
to find a huge vase full of silvery seedpods of the 
magical herb Lunaria. Prof. Palmer showed us the 
portraits of the Harvard philosophers in Emerson 
Hall, and we pored with particular attention upon 
that of Mr. Santayana, who told the artist that he 
wanted to be painted ‘‘As I looked when I was in 
Paris.”” We dare not try to tell you how many things 
we fell in love with during our brief visit to Harvard; 
to hear again the chimes of bells drifting across 
lawns devoted to scholarship struck us with an im- 
possible thrill. And indeed we shall cherish the mem- 
ory of our gracious host reading poetry aloud to us 
in his darkened library. In his unquenchable en- 
thusiasm for poetry we realized, perhaps truly for 
the first time, what richness a lifetime spent in the 
love and honor of the Muse can give to the human 
spirit, making old age a thing of pure beauty. 


At the annual dinner of the Class of ’69, 
held June 20, 1923, Frederic Palmer read 
the following verses: 


IN MEMORY OF THOMAS PRINCE BEAL, CLASS 
SECRETARY HARVARD, "69 


Tears and thanksgiving both for us to-day, 
My Brothers, for not all forlorn 

Are we, as sadly each to each we say, 
“Our Tom is gone!” 


Boston is poorer for his vacant place, 
His honesty erect, his judgment true, 

His square uprightness, strengthening him to face 
All winds that blew. 


To steer the vital currents which create 
Or mar men’s lives, the power was his. 

Yet of these trusts none was, or small or great, 
Managed amiss. 


Low slander never smirched him, nor did fear 
Check timidly a task begun. 

He left an honored name .a record clear, 
And work well done. 
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So much the whole world knew, but we knew more — 
The grace rudeness could not offend, 

The smile, the welcoming hand, old memories’ store, 
The loving friend. 


Our various lives, from birth down to the grave, 
He chronicled them line by line; 


Fifty-four years of service true he gave 
To Sixty-Nine. 


So pride and joy and thankfulness hold sway, 
And make their fitting glad appeal, 

To share the grief with which we mourn to-day 
Our dear Tom Beal. 
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“Twixt the Cup and the Lip’ . 





“* Oft times many things fall out between the cup and the lip’’ 











"THESE words were written over three 
hundred years ago by Robert Greene, 
a contemporary of Shakespeare. Greene 
lived a dissolute life and wrote on his death- 
bed “ A Groatsworth of Wit Bought with a 
Million of Repentance.” The words first 
quoted above have stuck in men’s minds 
and we have a short modern version— 
“There’s many a slip 
Twixt cup and lip.” 

Almost — but not—to get a thing one 
has planned for, labored for, thought he was 
sure of, seemed to have in his grasp —- that is 
the tragedy of life and endeavor. 

Such things happen from a great variety 
of causes — some of which could not be fore- 
seen, some of which are the fault of others. 
Sometimes they are the result of carelessness 
or ignorance on our own part. But they 
happen, and we lose what we had set our 
hearts on, and that’s the tragedy. Occasion- 
ally the loss can be made good — only time 
and labor may be lost; but usually such 
losses, such failures “twixt cup and lip” 
affect us, our children and, ultimately, their 
children. 

What is the most important thing in your 
life? If the Fates were to offer you just one 
wish, what would you wish for ? 

Would it not be the welfare of your 
family ? 

What would be the greatest calamity that 
could befall you? Would it not be— 





FAILURE IN DUTY TO 
YOUR FAMILY? 

If, in order to make sure of doing that 
duty, you should decide to insure your life, 
and should apply for a policy and be found 
an acceptable risk, and then die while the 
papers were in transit—that would be a 
tragedy indeed! That would be one of the 
many things that fail “ twixt the cup and the 
lip.” There is something ternbly sugges- 
tive in that title—“A Groatsworth of Wit 
Bought with a Million of Repentance.” 
Greene was writing a record of his own 
life. 

Well, it need not so happen to you; your 
“million of repentance” may be avoided. 

If you apply to the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company for its new form of policy, 
pay your premium with the application, and 
are found to be an acceptable risk, you are 
insured from that moment. This is a new 
feature of New York Life policies, and it 
has already saved the insurance of at least 
one applicant who died before the policy 
was issued. He was accidentally killed, and 
under the Double Indemnity feature, which 
was also included in the policy applied for, 
his family was paid double the face of the 


policy. In that case, “twixt the cup and the ; 


lip,” something fell “in” and not “out.” 
Send for a New York Life Agent and 
find out all about it. 











New York Life Insurance Company 
346 Broadway, New York 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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THEODORE B. STARR, Inc. 
Established 1862 7 « 


Jewelers Silversmiths 





GIFTS 
Modest and Rare 


N the sixty years of its history, the store of Theodore B. Starr, Inc., 
has come to be one of the best-known establishments of its kind 
in America, not alone because of its size and diversity of mer- 
chandise, but also because throughout these three generations of 
service it has clung tenaciously to one abiding ideal — Guaranteed 


Values. 


In other words, before any article has found its way into the 
stock of this store, we must first be convinced that it is the best there 
is in its particular class, and that it is marked at a price representing 
the utmost in value to the purchaser. 


When you have chosen a gift from such an offering, whether 
your selection i is a modest one costing only a few dollars, or a fare 
jeweled piece, you can be confident that quality, style, and work- 
manship are right — that you have secured unquestioned value. 


To the recipient there is particular pride and satisfaction in a 
gift if it comes from Theodore B. Starr, Inc., for there can be no 
doubt as to its correctness. We apply the same _Painstaking care in 
the selection of our entire stock that you apply in the selection of a 
single article. 

One of the outstanding features of this store is the range of its 
offerings. We are as much interested in the little seasonal gifts as in 


the more expensive ones. On the other hand, we take particular 
pride in the rare and exclusive articles we have assembled for the 


choice of customers of exacting requirements. 


You are always cordially welcome, whether you buy or not. 
Come in and examine the handsome new pieces coming in daily. 
It will give us as much pleasure to show them as it will you to look - 
at them. We are confident that you can quickly solve your gift 
problems in this store. 


The reputation of the house from which a gift comes establishes 
to a large degree the satisfaction with which it is received. 


FirtH Avenue AT 47TH STREET 
New York 

















